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OWLES,  Lamb,  and  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge form  an  interesting  trio  in  a 
period  of  eventful  transition  in 
modern  literature.  Bowles  effect- 
ually inaugurated  the  transition, 
Lamb  witnessed  its  development,  and  Hartley 
Coleridge  formed  a  connecting  link  between  that 
transition  and  a  still  later  one — from  Keats  and 
Shelley  to  Tennyson. 

William  Lisle  Bowles  is  very  little  known  beyond 
the  special  circle  of  students  of  poetry ;  but  it  is  only 
just  to  extend  his  reputation,  for  his  was  the  first 
significant  note  of  conscious  transition  from  the  for- 
malism and  the  affected  classicism  of  the  epoch  of 
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Johnson  and  Pope  to  the  lyric  freedom  of  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  and  Keats.  Even  Bowles  was 
rather  an  indication  than  a  fulfilment  Though 
he  revolved  freely  on  his  own  individuality,  he 
was  not  absolutely  free  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  poetry  of  his  time.  Nor  did  he 
fully  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  change  that  was  to 
arise  in  his  own  later  days.  There  were  depths 
deeper  and  flights  higher  than  his  to  follow  ; 
nevertheless,  the  significant  fact  is  that  he  had 
the  impulse  and  the  courage  to  advance  according 
to  his  light.  Compared  with  his  brilliant  successors 
his  light  was  doubtless  dim,  but  on  that  very 
account  is  his  case  the  more  interesting,  his 
attitude  the  more  touching.  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge the  elder,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron,  were 
illumed  by  the  light  of  a  new  day  ;  there  was  a 
rush  of  revelation,  events  were  more  urgent, 
democracy  was  moving,  electricity  and  ste  im? 
that  were  soon  to  do  so  much  in  the  world  of 
mechanics,  seemed  to  declare  themselves  also  in 
the  world  of  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  Bowles 
was  groping  in  that  dim  twilight  when  spiritual  and 
material  changes  are  hovering,  when  the  sense  of 
impending  change  darkens  rather  than  lights  the 
way,  and  when  men  have  to  follow  a  vLgue  instinct 
rather  than  a  determining  impulse.  Some  lives 
are  experiments,  and  others  are  the  demonstrations 
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of  success.  Bowles'  was  an  experiment,  and  he 
survived  to  witness  his  experiment  become  demon- 
strations of  success  in  others.  We  must  remember 
that  he  was  born  as  early  as  1762,  and  that  he  died 
as  late  as  1850.  In  his  last  preface  he  wrote,  with 
the  resignation  of  a  poet — "  I  have  lived  to  hear 
the  sounds  of  other  harps  whose  masters  have 
struck  far  more  sublime  chords,  and  died.  I  have 
lived  to  see  among  them  females  of  the  highest 
poetical  rank  and  many  illustrious  masters  of  the 
lyre,  whose  names  I  need  not  specify,  crowned 
with  younger  and  more  verdant  laurels  which  they 
yet  gracefully  wear  Some  who  now  rank  high  in 
the  poet's  art  have  acknowledged  that  their  feelings 
were  first  excited  by  these  youthful  strains,  which  I 
have  now,  with  melancholy  feelings,  revised  for  the 
last  time."  These  delicate  but  frank  allusions  are 
first  to  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  ;  then  to  Joanna 
Baillie,  Mrs.  Hemans,  L.  E.  Landon,  and  his  own 
namesake — "  no  otherwise  related  than  by  love  of 
kindred  music'' — Caroline  Bowles  ;  and  finally  to 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
to  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

"  Coleridge,"  wrote  Charles  Lamb,  m  one  of  his 
letters — "  I  love  you  for  dedicating  your  poetry  to 
Bowles,  genius  of  the  sacred  fountain  of  tears  ;" 
and  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
Lamb.     We  love  Coleridge  for  his  candour.     He 
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not  only  addressed  a  sonnet  of  noble  acknowledg- 
ment to  Bowles  for  the  directing  influence  of  his 
work,  but  in  Biographia  LUeraria  he  frankly  gave 
the  origin  and  growth  of  that  influence  at  a  period 
of  moral  and  intellectual  perplexity.  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  also  acknowledged  the  influence  of 
Bowles,  Southey  even  declaring  that  for  almost 
forty  years  he  endeavoured  to  form  his  style  on  the 
"sweet  and  unsophisticated  style  of  Bowles."  But 
the  case  of  Coleridge  is  the  most  remarkable.  Of 
alt  poets  he  would  appear  to  be  least  dependent 
upon  the  reading  of  a  book  of  twenty  sonnets  for 
poetic  impetus.  His  own  conceptions  were  so 
original  and  prolific,  his  power  of  analysis  was  so 
deep  and  keen,  seeing  thought  under  thought  and 
feeling  within  feeling,  that  he,  it  would  appear,  was 
one  not  to  be  influenced  but  to  influence.  That 
was,  indeed,  so  ;  but  Coleridge  was  only  in  his 
seventeenth  year  when  he  met  with  the  sonnets  of 
Bowles,  and  though  Coleridge  without  Bowles,  or 
any  other  contemporary,  would  have  been  an 
inevitable,  an  irresistible  force  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  influence  upon  him  at  a  time  of  emotional 
susceptibility  was  significant.  We  have  now  to  do 
with  results  and  not  with  possibilities,  and  it  were 
vain  to  speculate  on  the  turn  Coleridge's  genius 
would  have  taken  under  any  other  condition  than 
the    one    we   know  o£      Bowles'  influence   is   an 
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admitted  fact  in  the  history  both  of  Coleridge  and 
of  poetry.  His  was  a  sweet  influence,  a  benign 
presence,  with  a  melodious  utterance  of  ever-ready 
emotion  for  the  good,  the  pathetic,  and  the  beautiful. 
Not  so  set  in  his  pictures  of  nature  as  Thomson, 
not  so  moralising  as  Cowper,  or  so  probing  with 
his  pathos  as  Crabbe,  more  free  in  his  form  than 
Collins  or  Warton,  he  yet  had  something  of  each 
passing  through  his  own  individuality.  In  him 
the  new  tendency  of  the  poetry  of  his  time  took 
form.  The  effort  to  express  something  new  became 
expression.  Consciousness,  in  short,  became  con- 
science— a  question  of  right,  a  question  of  revolt 
against  the  conventional  artificialities  of  song.  As 
already  indicated,  he  protested  against  the  metrical 
formalism,  the  stereotyped  classicism  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  and  the  artificial  mood  of  the  school 
of  Pope.  He  perceived  the  effeminacy  resulting 
from  one  art  resorting  too  much  to  another  for  the 
inspiration  it  ought  to  seek  from  the  source  of  all 
art,  Nature.  He  disliked  the  thraldom  of  poetical 
work  that  was  wonderful  as  mosaics  are  wonderful, 
brilliant  as  jewels  are  brilliant,  but  lacking  glow  un- 
less seen  in  the  light  of  special  culture.  He  disliked 
the  spirit  of  the  period.  It  was  stagnant;  and  the 
poets,  the  putative  seers,  had  perception  for  little 
else  but  peevish  complaint.  Poet  set  on  poet,  and 
couplets  degenerated  into  rythmic  snaps  and  sneers. 
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Even  with  modifications  in  such  men  as  Gray, 
>on,  and  Cowper,  these  degenerating  char- 
acteristics still  lingered  about  literature  when  Bowles 
began  to  reflect.  He  felt  that  the  haunting  tradi- 
were  not  only  false  but  shackling,  and  in  an 
edition  of  Pope's  Works  which  he  edited,  Bowles 
attacked  Pope  somewhat  warmly  both  as  poet 
and  man,  pronouncing  against  his  principles  of  art 
and  the  spirit  of  his  life.  Discussion  upon  discus- 
sion followed,  in  which  Roscoe,  Byron,  Campbell, 
Southey,  and  Hazlitt  took  part,  and  so  heated 
was  the  conflict,  that  Jeffrey,  the  critic,  declared 
that  Bowles  would  only  be  remembered  by  his 
Pope  controversy  with  Lord  Byron— a  prophecy 
which  has  to  be  accompanied  in  these  days  with 
an  explanation  of  what  the  controversy  was. 
5S,  however,  stood  his  ground.  He  continued 
to  ignore  the  traditions  of  the  school  he  attacked, 
and  throwing  off  the  incumbrances  of  an  over-con- 
scious art,  he  answered  the  quiet  dictates  of  his 
intuition,  and  returned  to  the  freedom  of  Nature. 
In  that  meditative,  hopeful,  and  humble  resort  to 
Nature,  Bowles  anticipated  the  mood  that  was 
deepened  and  broadened  in  Wordsworth,  some  of 
the  sonnets  of  Bowles  coming,  historically,  as  pre- 
monitory notes  of  the  strains  of  the  poet  of  Rydal  ; 
coming  also  as  cuckoo-calls  prior  to  the  thrush-like 
warbling  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats.     There 
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were,  however,  certain  acquired  influences  under 
which  Bowles  went  to  Nature.  He  admitted  the 
early  influence  of  Warton  ;  but  more  effectual  and 
more  abiding,  and  certainly  more  desirable,  were 
the  influences  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  There 
is  internal  evidence  of  the  shaping  power  of  both 
on  the  imagination  and  style  of  Bowles.  In  the 
main  body  of  his  verse  Shakespeare's  own  phrases 
occur,  like  the  leading  motif  in  modern  music, 
and  what  Bowles  attributed  to  Milton  he  without 
doubt  emulated.  He  tried  to  attain  in  verse  some- 
thing beyond  "the  tuneless  couplets'  weak  control" 
— namely,  a  "  long-continuing  diapason  roll  in 
varied  sweetness  ; "  and  he  did  not  try  in  vain. 
There  is  a  full  and  melodious  flow  in  his  lines 
tending  towards  what  may  be  denominated  the 
grand  style.  Indeed,  the  diapason  roll  is  sometimes 
too  dominant,  too  apparent,  like  the  grandiloquent 
roundness  of  a  Johnsonian  period.  But  this 
endeavour  for  full  musical  expression  was  perfectly 
natural  in  Bowles,  because  in  a  modest  way  he  was 
a  composer  and  set  some  of  his  own  verse  to  music. 
He  was  an  artist,  too,  confessing,  as  he  does,  to 
"dipping  the  brush  "  in  addition  to  "touching  the 
tuneful  string."  This  confession  is  a  key  to  another 
phase,  the  descriptive  phase,  of  his  work.  Some 
of  his  passages  would  paint.  They  are  like  an 
artist's   notes   both   of   detail   and   general   effect. 
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Bowles,  in  fact,  was  a  many-sided  man,  practical 
as  well  as  poetical.  His  varied  acquirements  and 
labours  were  remarkable.  He  was  not  only  poet, 
musician,  and  artist,  but  a  country  vicar,  a  preacher, 
a  dignitary  in  connection  with  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
a  magistrate,  an  archaeologist,  a  local  historian,  a 
biographer,  an  editor,  and  a  spirited  controver- 
sialist— "a  happy  blending,"  wrote  S.  C.  Hall,  who 
knew  him  personally,  "of  the  country  farmer  with 
the  country  clergyman  of  the  old  times,  and 
recalled  the  portraitures  of  {  parsons'  of  the  days 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett  ;"  and  so  attached  was 
he  to  his  country  life  that  be  described  himself, 
when  once  in  London,  as  being  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  daisy  in  a  conservatory.  He  must  have 
been  a  lovable  man  as  well  as  a  man  of  character, 
for  he  drew  to  his  quiet  vicarage  at  Bremhill,  in 
Wiltshire,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davey,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Madame  De  Stael, 
and  the  poets  Rogers,  Moore,  Crabbe,  and 
Southey. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  Lamb,  the  next  in  order 
of  time,  the  quiet  central  personality  which  links 
Bowles  to  Hartley  Coleridge.  But  we  must  be 
candid  ;  by  all  means  generous,  but  by  all  means 
just.  In  the  literary  tribunal,  Lamb  the  essayist 
and  Lamb  the  poet  are  two  individualities,  and  it 
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is  well  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  distinction 
should  be  kept  clear.  Rightly  perceived — and 
Lamb  himself  would  have  so  perceived  it — he  was 
more  of  a  lay-assistant  than  a  priest  at  the  high 
altar  of  poetry.  While  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
performed  the  rites,  he  witnessed,  worshipped,  and 
aided,  but  did  not  officiate — unless  it  were  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  censer-bearer.  It  is  true  he 
has  written  in  metre  and  in  rhyme,  but  the  result, 
generally,  is  verse  rather  than  poetry,  and  some 
may  add,  and  not  very  good  verse  either. 

In  a  dedication  of  his  Works  in  1828,  to  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Lamb  wrote — "  It  would  be  a  kind  of 
disloyalty  to  offer  to  any  one  but  yourself  a  volume 
containing  the  early  pieces,  which  were  first 
published  among  your  poems,  and  were  fairly 
derivatives  from  you  and  them.  .  .  .  Wanting  the 
support  of  your  friendly  elm,  my  vine  has  since  that 
time  put  forth  few  or  no  fruits  ;  the  sap  (if  it  ever 
had  any)  has  become  in  a  manner  dried-up  and 
extinct  ;  and  you  will  find  your  old  associate,  in 
his  second  volume,  dwindled  into  prose  and 
criticism."  This  is  Lamb's  own  modest  estimate, 
and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  fair  one  ;  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough,  and  it  is  one-sided.  Be  his  verse, 
however,  what  it  may ;  be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
it  cannot  be  entirely  ignored,  because  of  the  part  it 
played  in  his  life,  and  because  of  that  very  second 
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volume  in  which  (he  old  .associate,  the  fellow-poet 
with  Coleridge,  dwindled  into  prose  and  criticism. 
The  prose  and  criticism  saved  his  poems.  Like 
Miss  Hardcastle,  he  stooped  to  conquer,  and  so 
long  as  there  is  love  for  Charles  Lamb— and  his 
essays  seem  to  ensure  this — so  long  must  his  verses 
deserve  an  affectionate  though  a  secondary  regard. 
They  were  his  first  efforts  at  expression.  They 
take  us  back  to  the  days  when  Coleridge,  twenty- 
four,  and  Lamb,  twenty-one,  were  accustomed  to 
meet  in  a  smoky  little  room  at  the  Salutation 
and  Cat  in  Newgate  Street,  the  one  to  speak — 
Coleridge,  of  course— the  other  to  hear  trans- 
cendental views  on  life  and  poetry,  each  swearing 
by  the  new  lights,  Bowles,  Cowper.  and  Burns  ; 
Coleridge,  in  particular  swearing  fealty  o  his 
favourite  Bowles.  It  was  there  that  Coleridge 
would  read  his  latest  sonnet  and  send  Lamb  home 
fired  with  a  desire  to  reciprocate.  Home,  indeed  ! 
Never  had  young  poet  such  an  abode.  After  all 
the  enthusiasm,  all  the  dreaming,  in  the  little  room 
at  the  Salutation,  there  was  always  awaiting  Lamb 
a  terrible  awakening  at  his  crowded  little  home. 
We  know  now  that  much  of  his  verse  was  written 
as  a  solace,  as  a  medium  of  seif-forgetfulness  in 
hours  of  tragic  import,  and  that  the  man  who 
entertains  us  on  any  page  of  his  we  like  to  turn  to, 
i.ad  to  bear  one  of  the  saddest  domestic  burdens 
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that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  In  his  home  was  a 
mother  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  an 
imbecile  father,  a  sister  who  by  hereditary  taint 
was  subject  to  insanity,  while  Lamb's  own  reason 
had  once  given  way,  subjecting  him  to  restraint 
in  an  asylum.  In  that  household  madness  was 
ever  hovering,  always  probable,  and  soon  or 
late  inevitable.  Lamb  was  then  a  poor  clerk  ;  his 
sister  added  to  the  pittance  by  working  hard  at 
dressmaking,  in  addition  to  attending  early  and 
late  to  her  helpless  mother,  while  an  old  aunt 
Hetty  brought  what  little  she  had  to  the  common 
fund.  A  strange  combination  of  fears  and  infirmi- 
ties was  theirs,  each  hoping  the  best  for  the  other. 
His  sister  Mary  broke  down  under  the  pressure. 
The  too-familiar  symptoms  of  madness  shewed 
themselves  one  day  in  a  developed  stage,  and 
when  Lamb  was  out  for  a  doctor  reason  com- 
pletely left  her.  Seizing  a  knife  from  the  dinner 
table  she  pursued  her  attached'  little  apprentice 
around  the  room.  The  mother,  helpless,  screamed, 
and  Mary  turned  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
In  the  same  fit  of  madness  she  hurled  a  fork  at  her 
father,  wounded  him  in  his  forehead,  and  struck 
her  aunt  Hetty,  who  fell  prostrate  as  if  dying. 
When  Lamb  returned  she  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  horror  with  the  knife  still  in  her  hand. 
It  was  his  hand  that  took  the  knife  from  her  grasp, 
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it  was  his  sorrowful  duty  to  have  his  sister  removed 
to  Hoxton  Asylum.  Under  such  conditions  as 
these  Lamb  wrote  some  of  his  poems.  Early  in 
that  very  year,  1796,  a  volume,  entitled  Poems  on 
its  Subjects,  had  been  published  at  Bristol — 
the  combined  work  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  but 
chiefly  of  Coleridge,  for  Lamb's  contributions  con- 
sisted of  only  three  sonnets.  It  is  said  that  Lamb 
"  produced  slowly  and  at  long  intervals,  and  with 
self-distrust,  which  the  encouragements  of  Cole- 
ridge could  not  subdue."  "  Mine,"  said  he,  "is  the 
difficult  operation  of  a  brain  of  scanty  ideas  made 
more  difficult  by  disuse."  All  the  more  gratified 
would  he  therefore  be  when  he  found  that  his 
friend  had  introduced  the  three  sonnets  into  the 
little  book  with  the  following  generous  note  : — 
"  The  effusions  signed  C.  L.  were  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Lamb,  of  the  India  House.  Independently 
of  their  signature,  their  superior  merit  would  have 
distinguished  them."  It  had  been  proposed  that 
in  a  second  edition  of  Coleridge's  poems,  contribu- 
tions by  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd — who  lived  with 
Coleridge  in  his  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey — should 
be  included  in  the  volume  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
the  calamity  at  Lamb's  home  occurred,  and  on  the 
27th  September  1796  Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge, 
briefly  giving  the  facts,  adding: — "Write  as  reli- 
gious a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what 
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is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me  the  'former 
things  have  passed  away,'  and  I  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  feel.  Mention  nothing  of 
poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past 
vanities  of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if  you 
publish,  publish  mine  (I  give  free  leave)  without 
name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a  book,  I 
charge  you."  Coleridge  responded  with  such  a 
letter  as  perhaps  only  Coleridge  could.  Lamb 
faced  his  trouble,  and  regained  nerve  and  strength. 
From  that  time  forward  he  increased  his  ever- 
surrendering  solicitude  for  his  home,  and  when 
Mary  Lamb  was  liberated  from  Hoxton  Asylum  he 
wrote,  "  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of 
my  sister  and  my  father."  He  had  been  enamoured 
of  a  fair-haired  maid,  the  subject  of  some  of  his 
sonnets  ;  but  that  joy  was  put  aside  as  a  youthful 
infatuation  :  there  was  a  more  serious  demand 
upon  him — he  was  otherwise  wed.  Daily  he  went 
to  his  desk  at  the  India  House,  did  his  monotonous 
duty  manfully,  and  returned  home  at  night  with  an 
increased  appetite  for  literature  ;  but,  alas,  only 
to  play  game  after  game  of  cribbage  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  exacting  father,  "a  palsy-smitten, 
old,  old  man." 

The  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  volume  ap- 
peared in  1797,  the  year  following  the  domestic 
calamity,  and   was   severely  criticised  because  of 
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some  revolutionary  ideas  in  politics  and  religion. 
The  volume  was  notable  also  in  another  respect. 
It  led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  three 
authors,  or,  rather,  between  two  as  against  one — 
Lloyd  and  Lamb  v.  Coleridge.  With  the  object 
of  exposing  some  of  the  sins  most  likely  to  beset 
young  writers,  says  Coleridge  in  Biographia  Liter- 
aria,  he  published,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  three  sonnets — parodies  of  his 
own  style,  and  the  style  of  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  Lloyd 
and  Lamb  probably  recognised  more  of  themselves 
than  of  Coleridge  in  the  satirical  imitations,  and 
as  a  protest  the  blank  verse  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Coleridge  in  1797  was  next  year  re-pub- 
blished,  with  the  title,  Blank  Verse.  By  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb.  The  estrangement  in 
the  case  of  Lamb  was  spasmodic,  and  Jeepened 
while  it  lasted  by  the  talk  of  Lloyd,  who  had  lived 
with  Coleridge  ;  but  it  was  not  very  serious,  for 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  Lamb  and  his 
sister  visited  Coleridge  at  Nether  Stowey  ;  and 
then  followed  the  uniting  associations  of 
Wordsworth. 

Coleridge's  influence  on  Lamb  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Salutation  Inn,  when  life  was  fresh  and  topics 
exhaustless,  was  unquestionably  an  intellectual 
one,  but  it  was  also  the  influence  of  one  enthusiasm 
upon  another.     The  enthusiasm  happened  to  lead 
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Lamb  into  the  region  of  verse,  or  say  wzr-lead  him, 
for  he  ultimately  found  his  true  instrument  in 
prose.  Lamb  came  to  admit  in  the  preface  to  his 
works,  in  1828,  that  Coleridge  first  kindled  in  him, 
if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty, 
and  kindliness.  Kindled  the  love  of  poetry,  says 
Lamb  ;  not  the  power  His  power  lay  in  another 
direction.  He  was  pre-eminently  an  artist  in  prose. 
Though  Coleridge  may  have  helped  Lamb's  critical 
faculty,  and  so  also  helped  to  refine  his  art,  the 
basis  of  Lamb,  as  we  know  him  through  his  essays, 
was  there  from  the  first,  and  has  remained  un- 
approachable for  idiosyncratic  quality  ever  since. 
Even  his  poems,  as  a  rule,  partake  of  the  descrip- 
tive, fanciful,  and  playful  character  of  his  prose. 
Lamb  depended  upon  personal  traits  and  local 
touches  for  his  impulses,  and  given  these  to  start 
from,  few  could  be  more  whimsical  in  invention. 
Otherwise,  he  was  "dismally  slow,"  as  he  says,  "  and 
sterile  of  ideas."  It  was  the  reverse  with  his  friend 
Coleridge,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  poet. 
He  was  careless  about  local  truth.  He  dealt  with 
an  idealized  abstract  of  reality,  and  then  adhered 
to  the  local  truth  of  the  imagination.  If  the  local 
truth  of  the  imagination  agreed  with  the  local  truth 
of  Nature  it  was  fortunate — fortunate  for  nature, 
fortunate  that  it  approached  so  near  the  realisation 
of  poetry.     In  one  of  his  early  poems  Coleridge 
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described  some  locks  of  hair  as  purple  until  Lamb 
-ted  the  commoner  epithet  of  golden  ;  and 
this  incident  is   representative  of  the   two  orders 
of  mind. 

But  Lamb,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  always 
lovable.  He  may  not  soar  high,  he  may 
not  touch  very  deeply,  and  he  may  some- 
times get  at  us  through  the  undignified 
process  of  prankish  humour,  but  let  him  once  gain 
your  ear  and  he  is  the  invisible  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  politely  conducting  you  forward,  here 
and  there,  wherever  he  listeth,  on  the  tip-toe  of  the 
most  reasonable  folly,  now  making  you  laugh,  now 
smile,  now  think,  now  feel.  And  while  doing  this, 
he  draws  his  own  portrait  ;  the  mind's  eye  can 
see  him,  he  is  recognisable  as  someone  we  have 
seen  every  day  of  our  lives  ;  and  thus  not  one  of  the 
many  literary  characters  of  his  prolific  epoch  has 
come  through  time  with  a  more  distinct  character- 
isation than  the  clerk  of  the  Indian  House.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  two  men  who  keep  him  company 
in  this  volume  ! — Bowles,  a  retiring  country  vicar  ; 
Hartley  Coleridge,  a  wanderer  by  mountain  and  lake, 
and  Lamb,  born  and  bred  in  London,  a  votary  of  a 
city  desk,  recording  transactions  in  indigos,  cottons, 
and  raw  silks  during  the  day,  and  going  home  at 
night  with  an  increased  appetite  to  his  books  :  a 
Cockney,  body  and  soul,  preferring  to  the  shadow  of 
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the  Westmoreland  mountains  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  Lakes,  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  busy 
seclusion  of  London  ;  and  it  is  in  the  busy 
seclusion  of  London  that  the  mind  in  affectionate 
remembrance  enshrines  him. 


At  the  sound  of  the  name  Hartley  Coleridge 
the  scene  changes.  We  quit  London  for  the 
English  Lake  district,  for  it  was  there  that  the 
poet  passed  most  of  his  days  in  a  torturing  self- 
reproach,  there  that  he  became  grey  before  he  was 
old,  there  that  he  died  ;  and  it  is  there,  in  a 
shadowy  corner  of  Grasmere  Churchyard,  that  he 
rests  near  Wordsworth,  while  the  river  Rotha  goes 
gliding  by  through  sunshine  and  shade  like 
Nature's  symbol  of  the  two  lives.  Poor  Hartley ! 
His  aim  was  high,  his  endowment  great,  his  vision 
clear,  his  conscience  keen,  and  yet  there  were 
wanting  the  dominating  will  and  the  animal  energy 
to  unite  the  whole  into  a  working  and  harmonious 
organism.  He  was  like  an  exquisite  machine  with 
insufficient  steam — enough  to  display  what  it  could 
do  if  all  were  well,  enough  to  make  a  sound,  if  only 
a  sound  of  discomfort,  but  not  enough  to  make  the 
fly-wheel  flash,  and  the  straps  dither,  and  the  cogs 
rattle,  in  the  gladsome  melody  of  work.  Nor  was 
he  wholly  responsible  for  this.  Something  not 
wholly  himself  held  him  in  an  inherited  enthral- 
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ment.  He  was  largely  a  child  of  circumstance, 
dispensation,  fate — the  shade  indeed  of  his  own 
father,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  His  father's  life, 
wonderful  as  was  its  general  result,  was  kept  from 
attaining  its  highest  by  an  incapacitating  irresolu- 
tion. It  was  so  with  Hartley  The  mind  was 
awake  in  a  dreaming  body  ;  the  hand  would  not  or 
could  not  obey  the  desires  of  the  spirit.  There 
must  have  been  some  hint  of  this  in  Hartley  even 
at  six  years  of  age,  for  Wordsworth  wrote  : — 

11  0  blessed  vision  !     Happy  child  ! 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
I  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 
For  what  may  he  thy  lot  in  future  years." 

This,  and  in  fact  the  whole  poem  from  which  it 
is  quoted,  may  have  been  merely  coincidental 
musing  on  the  possibilities  that  await  all  children 
in  their  future  years  ;  but  considered  in  association 
with  the  precocity  of  the  child  Hartley  Coleridge-  - 
his  dreams,  his  fancies,  the  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  unique  qualities  which  everybody  noted- 
it  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  in  Hartley,  as  a 
child,  a  hint  of  the  shadowy  side  of  his  nature. 
The  hint  was  strong  enough  to  suggest  poetic 
musing  ;  but,  alas,  not  strong  enough  to  suggest 
watchful  action,  otherwise  the  fate  of  Hartley 
Coleridge  might  have  been  modified.     His  father 


described  him  as  a  deep  thinker  in  his  infancy, 
and  as  one  who  tormented  himself  to  solve  the 
problems  that  would  equally  torment  the  full-grown 
man.  When  four  years  and  four  months  old  he 
was  asked  a  question  as  to  his  having  been 
called  Hartley.  "Which  Hartley?"  he  enquired. 
"  There's  a  deal  of  Hartleys.  There's  Picture 
Hartley  (Hazlitt's  portrait  of  him),  and  Shadow 
Hartley,  and  there's  Looking-glass  Hartley,  and 
Echo  Hartley,  and  there's  Catch-me-fast  Hartley," 
he  added,  seizing  his  arm  with  his  own  hand  very 
eagerly.  Things,  realities,  did  not  please  him. 
They  were  not  special  to  him  until  they  had  passed 
through  his  fancy  ;  then  they  became  poetically 
vitalised.  He  invented  tales  and  believed  in  them. 
A  plot  of  garden  was  a  kingdom  ;  he  was  its  ruler, 
he  peopled  it  with  an  imaginary  nation,  gave  them 
a  name,  a  language,  laws,  and  a  senate,  and  the 
neighbours  climbed  the  garden-wall  to  listen  to  his 
orations.  At  school  the  boys  were  kept  awake  for 
hours  by  his  narration  of  a  romance  so  long  that 
years  went  by  and  it  remained  untold.  Talk  ? 
Even  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Professor  Wilson,  and 
De  Quincey  delighted  to  listen.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  brilliant  men  were  in  some  degree  his 
teachers.  It  was  to  their  society  that  he  passed 
from  school  ;  it  was  in  Wordsworth's  library,  first 
at   Grasmere,  and   then    at    Rydal,    that    Hartley 
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Coleridge  did  most  of  his  reading,  passing  in  turn 
from  this,  as  the  inclination  seized  him,  to  wander 
soli  tar)-,  by  lake,  or  stream,  or  hill.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  met  Charles  Lloyd,  the  old  associate 
of  Lamb  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  son  thus  taking  up 
the  broken  threads  of  his  father's  friendship  and 
rejoining  them,  for  between  Hartley  and  Lloyd 
there  was  a  keen  chord  of  sympathy  ;  perhaps  too 
keen  a  chord  for  healthy  action,  both  being  too 
finely  strung  for  the  rough  vibrating  forces  of  the 
world. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  acuteness  of  sensibility  was 
painful.  He  was,  indeed,  a  sensitive  plant,  closing 
if  even  looked  at.  As  the  philosopher,  he  was 
aware  of  it  ;  as  the  poet,  he  wept  over  it,  and  his 
very  weeping  aggravated  instead  of  curing  the 
malady.  He  could  not  open  a  letter  without 
trembling.  This  his  brother  records,  who  also  tells 
that  Hartley  had  paroxysms  of  rage.  Not  always 
rage,  however  ;  it  was  often  a  cloak  over  some 
deeper  feeling,  and,  in  the  agonising  mingling  of 
the  two,  poor  Hartley,  losing  control,  would 
violently  bite  his  arm  or  finger.  A  strange  organ- 
isation, surely,  of  keen  sensibilities.  He  was  made 
to  love  ;  he  confessed  that  he  wanted  to  be  beloved 
by  some  one  who  would  desire  his  love,  rejoice 
in  it,  and  take  a  pride  in  it.  He  hungered 
after  the  admiration  of  women  ;  he  was  ever  noting 
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their  beauty,  their  joy,  their  sylph-like  existence  in 
the  fairy-land  of  life  ;  but  he  was  not  Knight 
enough  to  woo  and  win  them.  He  had  a  fore- 
boding consciousness  that  he  could  not.  The  chief 
force  in  his  ambition  to  obtain  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  poetry,  at  Oxford,  was  to  command  by  fame 
the  reputation  among  the  ladies  he  could  not  person- 
ally win.  He  tried  for  the  prize  three  times  and 
failed,  and  the  triple  failure  entered  like  iron  into 
his  soul.  Of  the  fitst  failure  he  wrote — "  It  was  not 
the  mere  loss  of  the  prize,  but  the  feeling  or  phantasy 
of  an  adverse  destiny.  I  foresaw  that  all  my  aims 
and  hopes  would  prove  frustrate  and  abortive  ;  and 
from  that  time  I  date  my  downward  declension, 
my  impotence  of  will  and  melancholy  reckless- 
ness. It  was  the  first  time  I  sought  relief  in  wine, 
which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  produced  not  so 
much  intoxication  as  downright  madness."  He 
won,  however,  a  Fellowship  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford — won  it,  to  lose  it,  for  the  indiscretions 
which  had  by  this  time  grown  upon  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge rendered  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authori- 
ties, unsuitable  for  the  duties  at  college,  and 
awarding  him  ^300  as  a  free  gift,  they  practically 
gave  him  his  discharge.  Even  this,  with  a  more 
masculine  character,  would  only  have  induced  a 
rebellious  determination  to  conquer  all ;  but  with 
him  it  proved  the  beginning  of  the  end.     He  never 
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wholly  regained  his  own  good  opinion,  and  after 
that  even  the  good  opinion  of  others  could  not  save 
him.  He  would  not  permit  it  to  do  so.  He  nursed 
his  tribulation.  He  knew  its  character,  he  could 
view  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  personality, 
and  could  analyse  it  in  letters  to  his  father  and 
mother,  his  brother  and  sister,  all  of  whom  he  most 
ardently  loved  ;  but  he  could  not  put  the  past 
behind  him  and  begin  again.  He  confessed  he  had 
a  dread  of  looking  at  his  own  cure,  and  whether  he 
went  to  London  or  Leeds  to  write,  or  to  Ambleside 
and  Dryburgh  to  teach,  even  though  he  were  in 
some  measure  successful,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
lived  in  moody  self-reproach. 

Towards  the  close  he  removed  from  Grasmere 
to  Nab  Cottage  on  the  banks  of  Rydal 
Water.  The  move  seemed  natural,  even  pre- 
paratory for  the  end,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth,  who  had  watched  him  with  such 
j  wonder  when  a  child,  drew  him  nearer  in  his 
closing  years  ;  and  when  the  close  did  come,  Words- 
worth said  to  Hartley's  brother,  "  Let  him  lie  by  us 
—  he  would  have  wished  it."  He  was  accordingly 
buried  in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  and  another  year 
had  barely  passed  when  Wordsworth  was  borne 
to  the  same  quiet  spot. 

It  is  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  that  the 
simple  circumstances  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  strange 
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and  complex  mood  should  be  thus  recounted.  His 
poems  do  not  actually  depend  upon  biographical 
facts  for  illumination,  but  the  explanation  will 
elucidate  some  of  the  casuistic  phases  of  his  work. 
It  may  also  cast  light  upon  his  labours  as  a  whole. 
In  those  labours  his  gifts  were  inadequately 
realised,  but  though  we  cannot  entirely  exonerate 
him,  we  cannot  hold  him  wholly  responsible.  The 
fact  is,  his  defects  were  compound — physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  one  defect  began  and  the  other  ended. 
His  sister  Sara  complained  of  an  inherited  las- 
situde, and  an  incapacity  for  sustained  effort,  and 
no  doubt  Hartley  was  similarly  affected,  while  his 
numerous  plans,  his  note  books,  his  marginalia  in 
prose  and  verse,  his  essays,  and  the  general  brevity 
of  bis  poems,  tend  to  show  that  his  mind,  though  in- 
tensely  active,  was  whimsical  and  incapable  of 
realising  half  of  its  abundant  conceptions.  For  the 
conceptions  he  did  realise  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful.  They  are  as  the  clarified  draughts  of 
literature  ;  pure,  direct,  not  contaminated,  not 
even  by  the  weakness  of  the  vessel  :  the  weakness 
of  the  vessel  is  candidly  indeed  shown  by  him 
for  our  spiritual  learning,  because  no  one  knew 
better  than  Hartley  Coleridge  the  need  of  a 
stronger  moral  fibre  in  the  world  than  his  own. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  prayers,  implorations  of  the 
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spirit  for  the  perfection  it  could  not  attain.  His 
mastery  of  confession  was  remarkable.  He  could 
speak  the  innermost  as  if  it  were  a  common  sub- 
ject ;  but  with  very  uncommon  clearness,  beauty, 
and  pathos.  Naturally  he  came  under  the  influences 
of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  but  he  had  his  own 
power,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  even  Words- 
worth could  not  touch  the  emotion,  either  by  feeling 
or  beauty,  with  a  more  subtle  precision  than  we 
find  in  some  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  sonnets. 
Had  he  been  conscious  of  a  power  for  merely 
imitative  work  he  would  have  foregone  all  effort. 
It  was  the  sparkle  of  originality  that  gave  him 
the  impetus.  That  acted  in  place  of  his  will, 
and  when  it  did  act  the  result  was  as  the  very 
quintessence  of  an  effort.  His  father  wrote  of  him, 
"  Like  the  moon  among  clouds,  he  moved  in  a  circle 
of  light  of  his  own  making."  And  so  it  was.  He 
saw  with  his  own  singular  vision,  felt  with  his  own 
peculiar  feelings,  and  spoke  as  if  he  were  the  first 
medium  of  expression  ;  but  true  poet  as  he  was 
he  has  made  us  realise  also.  He  saw  nature 
through  rainbows,  and  he  has  left  us  the  prisms 
of  his  poems.  He  wrote  rapidly,  and  rarely  with 
a  pause,  and  became  such  an  adept  at  the  sonnet 
that  he  could  usually  complete  one — subject  to 
revision — within  ten  minutes.  This  is  quite  in 
keeping    with     the     remarkable     lucidity    of   his 
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sonnets.  From  the  first  word  to  the  last  they  sing 
themselves  into  a  natural  and  gratifying  silence. 
No  more  was  intended  by  the  writer  ;  no  more  is 
needed  by  the  reader.  Bowles  has  the  sonorous 
simplicity  of  Handel  ;  but  Hartley  Coleridge  has 
the  sweet  probing  subtlety  of  Mozart.  In  Bowles 
and  Handel  we  have  well-demonstrated  worship  ; 
but  in  Hartley  Coleridge  and  Mozart  we  have 
adoration,  with  a  longing  to  be  at  one  with  the 
divine  mystery.  Spiritual  and  poetic  consciousness 
had  advanced.  Wordsworth,  the  elder  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  had  liberated  religion  and 
poetryfromthenarrownessof  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  Hartley  Coleridge  was  heir  to  the  results  of  the 
revolution.  As  Bowles  preceded  the  new  move- 
ment, so  Coleridge  the  younger  followed  it,  and 
serves  to  more  delicately  mark  the  transition  from 
Keats  to  Tennyson.  Partaking  of  neither  distinctly, 
he  nevertheless  forms  the  imaginary  line  of  the 
equator,  and  connects  the  two.  Hartley  Coleridge 
has  not  the  lambent  glow  of  Keats.  He  is  calmer, 
more  conscious  of  his  art,  and  yet  he  has  not  that 
premeditated  art  of  Tennyson  which  betrays  itself. 
But  whatever  may  be  Hartley  Coleridge's  qualities 
as  an  artist,  as  a  poet  he  has  bequeathed  a  new 
personality  for  endearment,  new  beauty  and 
pathos  for  those  who  care  to  know  him  through 
the  facts  of  his  life  and  his  poems.     His  poems 
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alone,  if  we  but  view  them  rightly,  are,  after  all,  the 
facts  of  his  being,  the  prime  outcome,  the  redeeming 
residue  of  a  life's  estate  that  appeared  so  barren  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

WILLIAM  TIREBUCK. 


POEMS 


BY 


WILLIAM    LISLE   BOWLES. 

(DEDICATED  TO  ROBERT  SOUTIIEY.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE. 


The  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles  (whose 
father  and  grandfather  were  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England)  was  born  at  King's  Sutton; 
Wiltshire,  on  the  25th  of  September  1762.  In 
1776  he  was  sent  to  the  Wykeham  Foundation,  at 
Winchester,  where  Dr.  Warton  was  the  master. 
Bowles  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1781,  and  in  1783  he  won  the  Chan- 
cellor's prize  for  Latin  verse,  but  did  not  take  his 
degree  until  1792.  A  disappointment  in  love  set  him 
wandering  and  writing  sonnets  ;  and  in  this  mood 
he  rambled  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland, 
and  on  the  Continent.  He  first  published  in  1789, 
then  in  1790,  and  in  1805  his  poems  reached  a 
ninth  edition.  After  this  he  published  very  fre- 
quently. In  1805  he  became  Vicar  of  Bramhill, 
Wiltshire,  where  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years. 
Being  appointed  residentiary  Canon  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  1828,  he  occasionally  lived  at  Salis- 
bury, where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1850,  aged 
88,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 


My  lu-art  lias  thanked  thee,  BowIm  I  fat  those  soft  strains, 

thes  me  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wfld  hees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring! 
For  hence,  not  callous  to  the  mourner's  pains, 
Through  youth's  gay  prime  and  thotnleai  i>aths  I  went : 
And  when  the  mightier  throes  of  mind  began, 
And  drove  me  forth  a  thought-bewildered  man, 
Their  mild  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
A  mingle<l  charm,  such  as  the  pang  eonaigne  I 
To  ■lutuber,  though  the  bi^  tear  it  renewed  ; 
Bidding  a  strange  mysterious  pleasure  broo  1 
Orel  the  wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
As  the  Great  Spirit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 

1  on  the  darkness  of  the  unformed  deep. 

S.   T.   CoUHdge. 


poems  b£  TKDL  X.  Bowles 


SONNETS. 


i. 

AT  TYNEMOUTH  PRIORY, 

AFTER  A  TEMPESTUOUS  VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliffs  ascending  side, 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past, 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast, 
Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 
That  laves  the  pebbled  shore  :  and  now  the  beam 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  grey  battlement, 
And  yon  forsaken  tower  that  time  has  rent : — 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  transient  gleam 
Is  touched,  and  hushed  is  all  the  billowy  deep  ! 

Soothed  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tired  Nature's  breast 
A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest ; 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep, 
Like  melodies  that  mourn  upon  the  lyre, 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn,  expire  ! 
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II. 

LAMBOROUGH  CASTLE. 

Ye  holy  Towers  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep, 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime, 
Though,  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  Time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winds  of  winter  sweep 

Round  your  dark  battlements ;  for  far  from  halls 
Of  Pride,  here  Charity  hath  fixed  her  seat, 
Oft  listening,  tearful,  when  the  tempests  beat 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  walls  ; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 

Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower, 
And  tarns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry  ; 

Blessed  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  may  save, 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the  wave. 
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m. 

EVENING. 

Evening  !  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend, 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 
The  lonely  battlement,  the  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  who  have  no  friend  ; 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led, 

From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure  flaunts, 
Retiring,  wander  to  the  ring-dove's  haunts 

Unseen ;  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely  ;  oft  to  musing  Fancy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind, 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery  ! 

Alas  for  man  !  that  Hope's  fair  views  the  while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile  ! 
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IV. 


DOVER  CLIFFS. 


On  these  white  cliffs,  that  calm  above  the  flood 
Uprear  their  shadowing  heads,  and  at  their  feet 
Hear  not  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat, 

How  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood  ! 

And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sailed  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must  leave 

To-morrow  ;  of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear  ; 

Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part  ! 
Oh  !  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past  recall, 

Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart, 

And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide— 

The  World  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 
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THE  BELLS,  OSTEND. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal ! 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  pale  disease, 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel  ! 

And  hark  !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fall  ! 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tide, 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide  ; 

Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 

Of  summer-days,  and  those  delightful  years 

When  from  an  ancient  tower,  in  life's  fair  prime, 
The  mournful  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 

First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tears  ! 

But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 

The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 
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VI. 


INFLUENCE  OF  TIME  ON  GRIEF. 


0  Time  !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  Sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealcst  unperceived  away  ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 

An  1  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile  : — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while  : — 
Yet  ah  !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure  ! 
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ii 


ON  ENTERING  SWITZERLAND. 


Languid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view, 
Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue, 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 

So  fares  it  with  the  children  of  the  earth  : 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round, 
Their  spirits  burn  to  tread  that  fairy  ground, 

Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 

But  them,  alas  !  the  dream  of  youth  beguiles, 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  mountains  of  the  morning  past : 

Yet  Hope  still  beckons  us,  and  beckoning,  smiles, 

And  to  a  brighter  world  her  view  extends, 

When  earth's  long  darkness  on  her  path  descends. 


i  a 
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DISTANT  VIEW  OF   ENGLAND  FROM 
THE  SEA. 


Yes  !  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start, 
As  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliffs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
With  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails  ! 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring, 
As  when  erewhile  the  tuneful  morn  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  hawthorn  vales, 
And  filled  with  fragrance  every  village  lane  : 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave 
Vet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nearer  to  my  home  again ; 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair, 
Stranger  to  Peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 
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IX. 


HOPE. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn, 

Weary  has  watched  the  lingering  night,  and  heard 
Unmoved  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 

Salute  his  lonely  porch  ;  now  first  at  morn 

Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed  ; 

He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views, 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews  ; 

Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 

In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white  ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song, 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along, 

The  whilst  each  sense  is  steeped  in  still  delight. 

So  o'er  my  breast  young  Summer's  breath  I  feel, 

Sweet  Hope  !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal  J 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 

Go,  then,  and  join  the  murmuring  city's  throng  ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears ; 
To  busy  phantasies,  and  boding  fears, 
Lest  ill  betide  thee  ;  but  'twill  not  be  long 
Ere  the  hard  season  shall  be  past ;  till  then 
Live  happy  ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade 
Nor,  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  hum  of  men, 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow, 
Till  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pale,  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again, 
To  the  green  hamlet  on  the  peaceful  plain. 


1792. 
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XI. 

ABSENCE. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind, 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone, 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sere. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring, 
Thou  late  hast  passed  the  happier  hours  of  spring, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 
Or  evening  thou  hast  shared,  afar  shall  stray. 
O  Spring,  return  !  return,  auspicious  May  ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn, 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  far,  far  away. 
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XII. 

BEREAVEMENT. 

Whose  was  that  gentle  voice,  that,  whispering  sweet, 
Promised  methought  long  days  of  bliss  sincere  ! 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping  !     'Twas  the  voice  of 
Hope. 
Oi  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seemed  to  speak, 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek  ; 
That,  oh  !  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downward  slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 
Ah  me  !  the  prospect  saddened  as  she  sung  ; 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung  ; 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers, 
Whilst  Horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
"  No  peace  be  thine,"  exclaimed,   "away,  away  I  " 


1793. 
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XIII. 

MUSIC. 

O  Harmony  !  thou  tenderest  nurse  of  pain, 
If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magic  e'er  can  heal 
Griefs  which  tne  patient  spirit  oft  may  feel, 
Oh  !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again  ; 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring  ; 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listening  seem 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightful  dream, 
That  waved  o'er  the  charmed  sense  its  gladsome 

wing  ! 
For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  strains 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sad  and  sweet ; 

And  nought  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  remains  ; 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er, 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  more. 


[:2:] 
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XIV. 

APPROACH  OF  SUMMER. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  Summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  the  Coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  ! 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  *he  margin  of  the  stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  passing  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  that  I  loved  to  tend, 

Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  would  delight, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  poor  friend, 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoots,  and  cheer  the 
sight ! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sadder  eyes, 

And  weep  the  more  for  one  who  in  the  cold  earth  lies  ! 
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xv. 

AT  OXFORD,  1786. 

Bereave  me  not  of  Fancy's  shadowy  dreams, 
Which  won  my  heart,  or  when  the  gay  career 
Of  life  begun,  or  when  at  times  a  tear 
Sat  sad  on  memory's  cheek — though  loftier  themes 
Await  the  awakened  mind  to  the  high  prize 
Of  wisdom,  hardly  earned  with  toil  and  pain, 
Aspiring  patient ;  yet  on  life's  wide  plain 
Left  fatherless,  where  many  a  wanderer  sighs 
Hourly,  and  oft  our  road  is  lone  and  long, 
'Twere  not  a  crime  should  we  a  while  delay 
Amid  the  sunny  field  ;  and  happier  they 
Who,  as  they  journey,  woo  the  charm  of  song, 
To  cheer  their  way  ; — till  they  forget  to  weep, 
And  the  tired  sense  is  hushed,  and  sinks  to  sleep. 
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XVI. 

RETROSPECTION. 

I  TURN  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and  say, 
Alas  !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead  ; 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled, 

Since  first,  my  Muse,  we  met. — So  speeds  away 
Life,  and  its  shadows  ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 

Stretched  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 

Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 
Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 

That  fans  us  ;  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine  ! 
Oh,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
Religion,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 

That  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 

O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere  ;  and  sad  we  gaze 

On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days  ! 
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XVII. 

ON  ACCIDENTALLY  MEETING  A  LADY, 
NOW  NO  MORE. 

WRITTEN    MANY  YEARS   AFTER  THE   FOREGOING 
SONNETS. 

When  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young  and  fair — 

How  beautiful  let  fond  remembrance  say  ! 

Alas  !  since  then  old  Time  has  stol'n  away 
Nigh  forty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bare  : — 
So  hath  it  perished,  like  a  thing  of  air, 

That  dream  of  love  and  youth  : — we  now  are  grey  ; 

Yet  still  remembering  youth's  enchanted  way, 
Though  time  has  changed  my  look,  and  blanched  my 

hair, 
Though  I  remember  one  sad  hour  with  pain, 

And  never  thought,  long  as  I  yet  might  live, 
And  parted  long,  to  hear  that  voice  again ; — 

I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial  greeting,  give, 
And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer, 
Lady,  as  when  1  loved  thee  young  and  fair  ! 
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XVIII. 

LACOCK  NUNNERY. 

JUNE   24,    1837. 

I  STOOD  upon  the  stone  where  Ela  lay, 
The  widowed  founder  of  these  ancient  walls, 
Where  fancy  still  on  meek  devotion  calls, 

Marking  the  ivied  arch,  and  turret  grey— 

For  her  soul's  rest — eternal  rest — to  pray  ; 
Where  visionary  nuns  yet  seem  to  tread, 
A  pale  dim  troop,  the  cloisters  of  the  dead, 

Though  twice  three  hundred  years  have  flown  away  ! 
But  when,  with  silent  step  and  pensive  mien, 

In  weeds,  as  mourning  for  her  sisters  gone, 
The  mistress  of  this  lone  monastic  scene 

Came ;  and  I  heard  her  voice's  tender  tone, 
I  said,  Though  centuries  have  rolled  between, 

One  gentle,  beauteous  nun  is  left,  on  earth,  alone. 
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XIX. 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  LANDSCAPE. 

Beautiful  landscape  !  I  could  look  on  thee 
For  hours,  unmindful  of  the  storm  and  strife, 
And  mingled  murmurs  of  tumultuous  life. 
Here,  all  is  still  as  fair ;  the  stream,  the  tree, 
The  wood,  the  sunshine  on  the  bank  :  no  tear, 
No  thought  of  Time's  swift  wing,  or  closing  night, 
That  comes  to  steal  away  the  long  sweet  light- 
No  sighs  of  sad  humanity  are  here. 
Here  is  no  tint  of  mortal  change  ;  the  day, — 
Beneath  whose  light  the  dog  and  peasant-boy 
Gambol,  with  look,  and  almost  bark,  of  joy, — 
Still  seems,  though  centuries  have  past,  to  stay. 
Then  gaze  again,  that  shadowed  scenes  may  teach 
Lessons  of  peace  and  love,  beyond  all  speech. 


XX. 

PICTURE  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

When  I  was  sitting,  sad,  and  all  alone, 
Remembering  youth  and  love  for  ever  fled, 
And  many  friends  now  resting  with  the  dead. 

While  the  still  summer's  Yigh:  departing  shone, 

Like  many  sweet  and  silent  summers  gone ; 
Thou  earnest,  as  a  vision,  with  a  mien 
And  smile  like  those  I  once  on  earth  had  seen, 

And  with  a  voice  of  that  remembered  tone 

Which  I  in  other  days,  long  since,  had  heard  : 
Like  Peace  approaching,  when  distempers  fre 

Most  the  tired  spirit,  thy  fair  form  appeared  ; 
And  till  I  die,  I  never  shall  forget, — 

For  at  thy  footstep  light,  the  gloom  was  cheered, 
Thy  lo  >k  and  voice,  oh  !  gentle  Margaret. 
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XXI. 

MILTON. 

ON   THE    BUSTS   OF   MILTON,    IN    YOUTH    AND   AGE,    AT 
STOURHEAD. 


IN   YOUTH. 

Milton,  our  noblest  poet,  in  the  grace 
Of  youth,  in  those  fair  eyes  and  clustering  hair, 
That  brow  untouched  by  one  faint  line  of  care. 
To  mar  its  openness,  we  seem  to  trace 
The  front  of  the  first  lord  of  human  race, 
'Mid  thine  own  Paradise  portrayed  so  fair, 
Ere  Sin  or  Sorrow  scathed  it :   such  the  air 
That  characters  thy  youth.     Shall  time  efface 
These  lineaments  as  crowding  cares  assail  ! 
It  is  the  lot  of  fall'n  humanity. 

What  boots  it  !  armed  in  adamantine  mail, 
The  unconquerable  mind,  and  genius  high, 
Right  onward  hold  their  way  through  weal  and  woe, 
Or  whether  life's  brief  lot  be  high  or  low  ! 
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XXII. 

MILTON. 

IN   AGS. 

And  art  thou  he,  now  "  fall'n  on  evil  days," 

And  changed  indeed  !    Vet  what  do  this  sunk  chec! 

These  thinner  locks,  and  that  calm  forehead  speak 
A  spirit  reckless  of  man's  blame  or  praise, — 
A  spirit,  when  thine  eyes  to  the  noon's  blaze 

Their  dark  orbs  roll  in  vain,  in  suffering  meek, 

As  in  the  sight  of  God  intent  to  seek, 
:Mid  solitude  or  age,  or  through  the  ways 

Of  hard  adversity,  the  approving  look 
Of  its  great  Master  ;  whilst  the  conscious  pride 

Of  wisdom,  patient  and  content  to  brook 
All  ills  to  that  sole  Master's  task  applied, 
Shall  show  before  high  heaven  the  unaltered  mind, 
Milton,  though  thou  art  poor,  and  old,  and  blind  1 
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XXIII. 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

ON   ACCIDENTALLY    MEETING   SIR   WALTER  SCOTT  IN 
LONDON,  MAY    1 828. 

Since  last  I  saw  that  countenance  so  mild, 
Slow-stealing  age,  and  a  faint  line  of  care, 
Had  gently  touched,  methought,  some  features  there  ; 

Yet  looked  the  man  as  placid  as  a  child, 

And  the  same  voice, — whilst  mingled  with  the  throng, 
Unknowing,  and  unknown,  we  passed  along, — 

That  voice,  a  share  of  the  brief  time  beguiled  ! 

That  voice  I  ne'er  may  hear  again,  I  sighed 

At  parting, — wheresoe'er  our  various  way, 

In  this  great  world, — but  from  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

As  slowly  sink  the  shades  of  eventide, 
Oh  !  I  shall  hear  the  music  of  his  reed, 

Far  off,  and  thinking  of  that  voice,  shall  say, 

A  blessing  rest  upon  thy  locks  of  grey  ! 
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HOPE:  AN  ALLEGORICAL  SKETCH. 


"  But  thou,  O  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delightful  measure ?" 

—Collins. 

I  am  the  comforter  of  them  that  mourn  ; 

My  scenes  well  shadowed,  and  my  carol  sweet, 
Cheer  the  poor  passengers  of  life's  rude  bourne, 

Till  they  are  sheltered  in  that  last  retreat, 
Where  human  toils  and  troubles  are  forgot. 

These  sounds  I  heard  amid  this  mortal  road, 
When  I  had  reached  with  pain  one  pleasant  spot, 
that  for  joy  some  tears  in  silence  flowed  ; 
1  raised  mine  eyes,  sickness  had  long  depressed, 
A.nd  felt  ihy  warmth,  O  sun  !  come  cheering  to  my  breast 


The  storm  of  night  had  ceased  upon  the  plain, 

When  thoughtful  in  the  forest-walk  I  strayed, 
To  the  long  hollow  murmur  of  the  main 

Listening,  and  to  the  many  leaves  that  made 
A  drowsy  cadence,  as  the  high  trees  waved  ; 

When  straight  a  beauteous  scene  burst  on  my  sight ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  that  the  lowland  laved  : 

And  lo  !  a  form,  as  of  some  fairy  sprite, 
Who  held  in  her  right  hand  a  budding  spray, 
And  like  a  sea  setiy  warbled  lay. 
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Soothing  as  steals  the  summer- wave  she  sung  : 

The  grisly  phantoms  of  the  night  are  gone 
To  hear  in  shades  forlorn  the  death-bell  rung ; 

But  thou  whom  sickness  hast  left  weak  and  wan, 
Turn  from  their  spectre-terrors  the  green  sea 

That  whispers  at  my  feet,  the  matin  gale 
That  crisps  its  shining  marge  shall  solace  thee, 

And  thou  my  long-forgotten  voice  shalt  hail, 
For  I  am  Hope,  whom  weary  hearts  confess 
The  soothest  sprite  that  sings  on  life's  long  wilderness. 


As  slowly  ceased  her  tender  voice,  I  stood 

Delighted  :  the  hard  way,  so  lately  passed, 
Seemed  smooth ;  the  ocean's  bright  extended  flood 

Before  me  stretched ;  the  clouds  that  overcast 
Heaven's  melancholy  vault  hurried  away, 

Driven  seaward,  and  the  azure  hills  appeared  ; 
The  sunbeams  shone  upon  their  summits  grey, 

Strange  saddening  sounds  no  more  by  fits  were  heard, 
But  birds,  in  new  leaves  shrouded,  sung  aloft, 
And  o'er  the  level  seas  Spring's  healing  airs  blew  soft. 


As  when  a  traveller,  who  many  days 

Hath  journeyed  'mid  Arabian  deserts  still, 

A  dreary  solitude  far  on  surveys, 

And  met,  nor  flitting  bird,  nor  gushing  rill, 
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Sighs  mindful  of  the  haunts  of  cheerful  man, 
But  near  some  marble  ruin,  gleaming  pale, 
And  thinks  he  hears  in  every  sickly  gale 
The  bells  of  some  approaching  caravan  ; 
At  length,  emerging  o'er  the  dim  tract,  sees 
Damascus'  golden  fanes,  and  minarets,  and  trees 


So  beat  my  bosom  when  my  winding  way 

Led  through  the  thickets  to  a  sheltered  vale, 
Where  the  fair  syren  sat ;  a  smooth  clear  bay 

Skirted  with  woods  appeared,  where  many  a  sail 
Went  shining  o'er  the  watery  surface  still, 

Lessening  at  last  in  the  grey  ocean  flood  ; 
And  yonder,  half-way  up  the  fronting  hill, 

Peeping  from  forth  the  trees,  a  cottage  stood, 
Above  whose  peaceful  umbrage,  trailing  high, 
A  little  smoke  went  up,  and  stained  the  cloudless  sky. 


I  turned,  and  lo  !  a  mountain  seemed  to  rise, 

Upon  whose  top  a  spiry  citadel 
Lifted  its  dim-seen  turrets  to  the  skies, 

Where  some  high  lord  of  the  domain  might  dwell  ; 
And  onward,  where  the  eye  scarce  stretched  its  sight, 

Hills  over  hills  in  long  succession  rose, 
Touched  with  a  softer  and  yet  softer  light, 

And  all  was  blended  as  in  deep  repose  ; 
The  woods,  the  sea,  the  hills  that  shone  so  fair, 
Till  woods,  and  sea,  and  hills  seemed  fading  into  air. 
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At  once,  methought,  I  saw  a  various  throng 

To  this  enchanting  spot  their  footsteps  bend  ; 
All  drawn,  sweet  Hope  !  by  thy  inspiring  song, 

Which  melodies  scarce  mortal  seem  to  blend. 
First  buxom  Youth,  with  cheeks  of  glowing  red, 

Came  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  morning  dew, 
He  wore  a  harebell  garland  on  his  head, 

And  stretched  his  hands  at  the  bright-bursting  view 
A  mountain  fawn  went  bounding  by  his  side, 
Around  whose  slender  neck  a  silver  bell  was  tied. 


Then  said  I  :  Mistress  of  the  magic  song, 

Oh,  pity  'twere  that  hearts  that  know  no  guile 
Should  ever  feel  the  pangs  of  truth  or  wrong  ! 

She  heeded  not,  but  sang  with  lovelier  smile  : 
Enjoy,  O  youth,  the  season  of  thy  May ; 

Hark,  how  the  throstles  in  the  hawthorn  sing  ! 
The  hoary  Time,  that  resteth  night  nor  day, 

O'er  the  earth's  shade  may  speed  with  noiseless  wing 
But  heed  not  thou  ;  snatch  the  brief  joys  that  rise, 
And  sport  beneath  the  light  of  these  unclouded  skies. 


His  fine  eye  flashing  an  unwonted  fire, 

Then  Fancy  o'er  the  glade  delighted  went ; 

He  struck  at  times  a  small  and  silver  lyre, 
Or  gazed  upon  the  rolling  element ; 

Sometimes  he  took  his  mirror,  which  did  show 
The  various  landscape  lovelier  than  the  life ; 


\ 
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.ling  more  bright  the  vivid  tints  did  glow, 
And  so  well  mingled  was  the  colours'  strife, 
That  the  fond  heart,  the  beauteous  shades  once  seen, 
Would  sigh  for  such  retreats,  for  vales  and  woods  so 

green  ! 


Gay  was  his  aspect,  and  his  airy  vest, 

As  loose  it  flowed,  such  colours  did  display, 
As  paint  the  clouds  reposing  in  the  west, 

Or  the  moist  rainbow's  radiant  arch  inlay  ; 
And  now  he  tripped,  like  fairy  of  the  wood, 

And  seemed  with  dancing  spirits  to  rejoice, 
And  now  he  hung  his  head  in  pensive  mood  : 

Meantime,  O  Hope  !  he  listened  to  thy  voice, 
And  whilst  of  joy  and  youth  it  cheerly  sung, 
He  touched  his  answering  harp,  and  o'er  the  valley  sprung 


Pleasure,  a  frolic  nymph,  to  the  glad  sound 

Came  dancing,  as  all  tears  she  might  forget ; 
And  now  she  gazed  with  a  sweet  archness  round, 

And  wantonly  displayed  a  silken  net : 
She  won  her  way  with  fascinating  air — 

Her  eyes  illumined  with  a  tender  light, 
Her  smile's  strange  blandishment,  her  shaded  hair 
That  lengthening  hung,  her  teeth  as  ivory  white, 
That  peeped  from  her  moist  lip,  seemed  to  inspire 
Tumultuous  wishes  warm,  and  dreams  of  fond  desire. 
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What  softer  passions  did  thy  bosom  move, 

When  those  melodious  measures  met  thine  ear, 
Child  of  Sincerity,  and  virtuous  Love  ! 

Thine  eyes  did  shine  beneath  a  blissful  tear 
That  still  were  turned  towards  the  tranquil  scene, 

WThere  the  thin  smoke  rose  from  the  embowered  cot 
And  thou  didst  think,  that  there,  with  smile  serene, 

In  quiet  shades,  and  every  pang  forgot, 
Thou  mightest  sink  on  pure  Affection's  breast, 
And  listen  to  the  winds  that  whispered  thee  to  rest. 


I  thought,  O  Love,  how  seldom  art  thou  found 

Without  annoyance  in  this  earthly  state  ! 
For,  haply,  thou  dost  feed  some  rankling  wound, 

Or  on  thy  youth  pale  poverty  doth  wait, 
Till  years,  on  heavy  wing,  have  rolled  away  ; 

Or  where  thou  most  didst  hope  firm  faith  to  see. 
Thou  meetest  fickleness  estranged  and  cold  ; 

Or  if  some  true  and  tender  heart  there  be, 
On  which,  through  every  change,  thy  soul  might  trust, 
Death  comes  with  his  fell  dart,  and  smites  it  to  the  dust ! 


But  lusty  Enterprise,  with  looks  of  glee, 

Approached  the  drooping  youth,  as  he  would  say, 

Come  to  the  high  woods  and  the  hills  with  me, 
And  cast  thy  sullen  myrtle-wreath  away. 

Upon  a  neighing  courser  he  did  sit, 

That  stretched  its  arched  neck,  in  conscious  pride, 
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And  champed  as  with  disdain  a  golden  bit, 
But  II^pc  her  animating  voice  applied, 
nterprise  with  speed  impetuous  passed, 
Whilst  the  long  vale  returned  his  wreathed  bugle's  blast. 


Suddenly,  lifting  high  his  ponderous  spear, 

A  mailed  man  came  forth  with  scornful  pride. 
I  saw  him,  towering  in  his  proud  career, 

Along  the  valley  with  a  giant  stride  : 
Upon  his  helm,  in  letters  of  blight  gold, 

That  to  the  sun's  meridian  splendour  shone, 
Ambition's  name  far  off  I  might  behold. 

Meantime  from  earth  there  came  a  hollow  moan  ; 
But  Fame,  who  followed,  her  loud  trumpet  blew, 
And  to  the  murmuring  beach  with  eyes  a-flame  he  flew. 


And  now  already  had  he  gained  the  strand, 

Where  a  tall  vessel  rode  with  sail  unfurled, 
And  soon  he  thought  to  reach  the  farther  land, 

Which  to  his  eager  eye  seemed  like  a  world 
That  he  by  strength  might  win  and  make  his  own  ; 

And  in  that  citadel,  which  shone  so  bright, 
Seat  him,  a  purple  sovereign,  on  his  throne. 
he  went  tilting  o'er  the  waters  white, 
And  whilst  he  oft  looked  back  with  stern  disdain, 
In  louder  tone,  methought,  was  heard  the  inspiring  strain 
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By  the  shades  of  cities  old,1 

By  many  a  river  stained  with  gore, 
By  the  sword  of  Sesac  bold, 

Who  smote  the  nations  from  the  shore 
Of  ancient  Nile  to  India's  farthest  plain, 

By  Fame's  proud  pillars,  and  by  Valour's  shield, 
By  mighty  chiefs  in  glorious  battle  slain, 

Assert  thy  sway  ;  amid  the  bloody  field 
Pursue  thy  march,  and  to  the  heights  sublime 
Of  Honour's  glittering  cliffs,  a  mighty  conqueror  climb  ! 


Then  said  I,  in  my  heart :  Man,  thou  dost  rear 

Thine  eye  to  heaven,  and  vaunt  thy  lofty  worth 
The  ensign  of  dominion  thou  dost  bear 

O'er  nature's  works  ;  but  thou  dost  oft  go  forth, 
Urged  by  proud  hopes  to  ravage  and  destroy, 

Thou  dost  build  up  a  name  by  cruel  deeds ; 
Whilst  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  love  and  joy, 

Sorrow,  and  crime,  and  solitude,  succeeds. 
Hence,  when  her  war-song  Victory  doth  sing, 
Destruction  flaps  aloft  her  iron -hurtling  wing. 


But  see,  as  one  awakened  from  a  trance, 
With  hollow  and  dim  eyes  and  stony  stare, 

Captivity  with  faltering  step  advance  ! 

Dripping  and  knotted  was  her  coal-black  hair  ; 

i  Written  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt. 
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For  she  )iad  long  been  hid,  as  in  the  grave ; 
N     sounds  the  silence  of  her  prison  broke, 
Nor  one  companion  had  she  in  her  cave, 

Save  Terror's  dismal  shape,  that  no  word  spoke 
Hut  to  a  stony  coffin  on  the  floor 
With  lean  and  hideous  finger  pointed  evermore. 


The  lark's  shrill  song,  the  early  village  chime, 

The  upland  echo  of  the  winding  horn, 
The  far-heard  clock  that  spoke  the  passing  time, 

Had  never  pierced  the  solitude  forlorn  ; 
At  length,  released  from  the  deep  dungeon's  gloom, 

She  feels  the  fragrance  of  the  vernal  gale  ; 
She  sees  more  sweet  the  living  landscape  bloom, 

And  while  she  listens  to  Hope's  tender  tale, 
She  thinks  her  long-lost  friends  shall  bless  her  sight, 
And  almost  faints  with  joy  amid  the  broad  daylight. 


And  near  the  spot,  as  with  reluctant  feet, 

Slowly  desponding  Melancholy  drew, 
The  wind  and  rain  her  naked  breast  had  beat, 

Sunk  was  her  eye,  and  sallow  was  her  hue  : 
In  the  huge  forest's  unrejoicing  shade 

Dewildered  had  she  wandered  day  by  day, 
And  many  a  grisly  fiend  her  heart  dismayed, 

And  cold  and  wet  upon  the  ground  she  lay  ; 
But  now  such  sounds  with  mellow  sweetness  stole, 
As  lapped  in  dreams  of  bliss  her  slow-consenting  soul 
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Next,  to  the  woody  glen  poor  Mania  strayed, 

Most  pale  and  wild,  yet  gentle  was  her  look  ; 
A  slender  garland  she  of  straw  had  made, 

Of  flowers  and  rushes  from  the  running  brook  ; 
But  as  she  sadly  passed,  the  tender  sound 

Of  its  sharp  pang  her  wounded  heart  beguiled  ; 
She  dropped  her  half-made  garland  on  the  ground, 

And  then  she  sighed,  and  then  in  tears  she  smiled 
But  in  such  sort,  that  Pity  would  have  said, 
O  God,  be  merciful  to  that  poor  hapless  maid  ! 


Now  ravingly  she  cried  :  The  whelming  main — 

The  wintry  wave  rolls  over  his  cold  head  ; 
I  never  shall  behold  his  form  again  ; 

Hence  flattering  fancies — he  is  dead,  is  dead  ! 
Perhaps  on  some  wild  shore  he  may  be  cast, 

Where  on  their  prey  barbarians  howling  rush, 
Oh,  fiercer  they,  than  is  the  whelming  blast  ! 

Hush,  my  poor  heart  !  my  wakeful  sorrows,  hush  ! 
He  lives  !  I  yet  shall  press  him  to  my  heart, 
And  cry,  Oh  no,  no,  no, — we  never  more  will  part  ! 


So  sang  she,  when  despairing,  from  his  cell, 
Hid  furthest  in  the  lone  umbrageous  wood, 

Where  many  a  winter  he  had  loved  to  dwell, 

Came  grim  Remorse  ;  fixed  in  deep  thought  he  stood, 

His  senses  pierced  by  the  unwonted  tone  ; 

Some  stagnant  blood-drops  from  his  locks  he  shook  ; 
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He  saw  the  trees  that  waved,  the  sun  that  shone, 
He  cast  around  an  agonised  look  ; 
Then  with  a  ghastly  smile,  that  spoke  his  pain, 
He  hied  him  to  his  cave  in  thickest  shades  again. 


And  now  the  sun  sank  westward,  and  the  sky 

Was  hung  with  thousand  lucid  pictures  gay  ; 
When  gazing  on  the  scene  with  placid  eye, 

An  ancient  man  appeared  in  amice  grey  ; 
His  sandal  shoes  were  by  long  travel  worn, 

O'er  hill  and  valley,  many  a  weary  mile, 
Yet  drooped  he  not,  like  one  in  years  forlorn  ; 

His  pale  cheek  wore  a  sad,  but  tender  smile  ; 
Twas  sage  Experience,  by  his  look  confessed, 
And  white  as  frost  his  beard  descended  to  his  breast. 


Thus  said  I  :  Master,  pleasant  is  this  place, 

And  sweet  are  those  melodious  notes  I  hear, 
And  happy  they  among  man's  toiling  race 

Who,  of  their  cares  forgetful,  wander  near  ; 
Me  they  delight,  whom  sickness  and  slow  pain 

Have  bowed  almost  to  death  with  heavy  hand  ; 
The  fairy  scenes  refresh  my  heart  again, 

And,  pleased,  I  listen  to  that  music  bland, 
Which  seems  to  promise  hours  of  joy  to  come, 
And  bids  me  tranquil  seek  my  poor  but  peaceful  home. 

That  of  a  village  curate. 
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He  said  :  Alas  !  these  shadows  soon  may  fly, 

Like  the  gay  creatures  of  the  element ; 
Yet  do  poor  mortals  still  with  raptured  eye 

Behold  like  thee  the  pictures  they  present ; 
And,  charmed  by  Hope's  sweet  music,  on  they  fare, 

And  think  they  soon  shall  reach  that  blissful  goal, 
Where  never  more  the  sullen  knell  of  Care 

For  buried  friends  and  severed  loves  shall  toll : 
So  on  they  fare,  till  all  their  troubles  cease. 
And  on  a  lap  of  earth  they  lie  them  down  in  peace. 


But  not  there  ceases  their  immortal  claim  ; 

From  golden  clouds  I  heard  a  small  voice  say  : 
Wisdom  rejoiceth  in  a  higher  aim, 

Nor  heeds  the  transient  shadows  of  a  day  : 
These  earthly  sounds  may  die  away,  and  all 

These  perishable  pictures  sink  in  night, 
But  Virtue  from  the  dust  her  sons  shall  call, 

And  lead  them  forth  to  joy,  and  life,  and  light ; 
Though  from  their  languid  grasp  earth's  comforts  fly, 
And  with  the  silent  worm  their  buried  bodies  lie. 


For  other  scenes  there  are ;  and  in  a  clime 
Purer,  and  other  strains  to  earth  unknown, 

Where  heaven's  high  host,  with  symphonies  sublime, 
Sing  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne. 
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Enough  for  man,  if  he  the  task  fulfil 

Which  God  ordained,  and  to  his  journey's  end 
Bear  him  right  on,  betide  him  good  or  ill ; 

Then  Hope  to  soothe  his  death-bed  shall  descent 
Nor  leave  him,  till  in  mansions  of  the  blest 
He  gpins  his  destined  home,  his  everlasting  rest. 
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Shout  !  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ! 
Upon  the  shores  of  that  renowned  land, 
Where  erst  His  mighty  arm  and  outstretched  hand 
He  lifted  high, 
And  dashed,  in  pieces  dashed  the  enemy  ;  — 
Upon  that  ancient  coast, 
Where  Pharaoh's  chariot  and  his  host 
He  cast  into  the  deep, 
Whilst  o'er  their  silent  pomp  He  bid  the  swoll'n  sea 
sweep ; 
Upon  that  eastern  shore, 
That  saw  His  awful  arm  revealed  of  yore, 
Again  hath  He  arisen,  and  opposed 
His  foes'  defying  vaunt  :    o'er   them    the   deep   hath 
closed  ! 


Shades  of  mighty  chiefs  of  yore, 
Who  triumphed  on  the  self- same  shore  : 
Ammon,  who  first  o'er  ocean's  empire  wide 
Didst  bid  the  bold  bark  stem  the  roaring  tide ; 
Sesac,  who  from  the  East  to  farthest  West 
Didst  rear  thy  pillars  over  realms  subdued  ; 
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And  thou,  whose  bones  do  rest 
In  the  huge  pyramid's  dim  solitude, 
Beneath  the  uncouth  stone, 
Thy  name  and  deeds  unknown  ; 
And  Philip's  glorious  son, 
With  conquest  flushed,  for  fields  and  cities  won 

And  thou,  imperial  Caesar,  whose  sole  sway 
The  long-disputed  world  at  length  confessed, 

When  on  these  shores  thy  bleeding  rival  lay  ! 
Oh,  could  ye,  starting  from  your  long  cold  rest, 

Burst  Death's  oblivious  trance, 
And  once  again  with  plumed  pride  advance, 
How  would  ye  own  your  fame  surpassed, 
And  on  the  sand  your  trophies  cast, 
When,  the  storm  of  conflict  o'er, 
And  ceased  the  burning  battle's  roar, 
Beneath  the  morning's  orient  light, 
Ye  saw,  with  sails  all  swelling  white, 
Britain's  proud  fleet,  to  many  a  joyful  cry, 
Ride  o'er  the  rolling  surge  in  awful  sovereignty 


For  fierce  Ambition  fired  your  mind — 
Beside  your  glittering  car, 
Amid  the  thickest  war, 
Went  Superstition,  sorceress  blind, 
In  dimly-figured  robe,  with  scowling  mien, 

Half  hid  in  jealous  hood  ! 
And  Tyranny,  beneath  whose  helm  was  seen 
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His  eye  suffused  with  blood  ; 
And  giant  Pride, 
That  the  great  sun  with  haughty  smile  defied ; 
And  Avarice,  that  grasped  his  guilty  gold  ; 
These,  as  the  sorceress  her  loud  sistrum  rung, 
Their  dismal  paen  sung ; 

And  still,  far  off,  pale  Pity  hung  her  head, 

Whilst  o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead 
The  victor's  brazen  wheels  with  gory  axle  rolled. 

Now  look  on  him,  in  holy  courage  bold  ; 

The  asserter  of  his  country's  cause  behold  ! 
He  lifts  his  gaze  to  heaven,  serenely  brave, 
And  whilst  around  war's  fearful  banners  wave, 
He  prays  :  Protect  us,  as  our  cause  is  just  ; 
For  in  thy  might  alone,  Judge  of  the  world,  we  trust  ! 


And  they  are  scattered — the  destroyers  die  ! 

They  that  usurped  the  bloody  victor's  claim, 
That  spoke  of  freedom  ;  but,  behold  a  cry  ! 
They,  that  like  a  wasteful  flame, 
Or  the  huge  sandy  pillar,  that  amain 
Whirls  'mid  the  silence  of  the  desert  plain, 

Deathful  in  their  career  of  terror  came, 
And  scattered  ruin  as  they  passed  ! 
So  rush  they,  like  the  simoom's  horrid  blast  ; 
They  sweep,  and  all  around  is  wilderness  ! 
But  from  thy  throne  on  high, 
Thou,  God,  hast  heard  the  cry 
Of  nations  in  distress  ! 
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Britain  goes  forth,  beneath  thy  might, 

To  quell  the  proud  blasphemers  in  the  tight  ; 

And  Egypt,  far  along  her  winding  main, 

Echoes  the  shout  of  joy,  and  genuine  Freedom's  strain  ! 


Now  let  them,  who  thy  name,  O  God  !  defy, 

Invoke  the  mighty  Prophet  of  the  East ; 

Or  deck,  as  erst,  the  mystic  feast 
To  Ashtaroth,  queen  of  the  starry  sky  ! 

Let  them,  in  some  cavern  dark, 

Seek  Osiris'  buried  ark  ; 
Or  call  on  Typhon,  of  gigantic  form, 
Lifting  his  hundred  arms,  and  nowling  'mid  the  storm  ! 

Or  to  that  grisly  king 

In  vain  their  cymbals  let  them  ring, 

To  him  in  Tophet's  vale  revered 

(With  smoke  his  brazen  idol  smeared), 
Grim  Moloch,  in  whose  fuming  furnace  blue 
The  unpitying  priest  the  shrieking  infant  threw, 
Whilst  to  shrill  cries,  and  drums'  and  timbrels'  sound, 
The  frantic  and  unhearing  troop  danced  round ; 

To  him  despairing  let  them  go, 
And  tell  their  fearful  tale  of  hideous  overthrow  ! 


Calm  breathed  the  airs  along  the  evening  bay, 

Where,  all  in  warlike  pride, 
The  Gallic  squadron  stretched  its  long  array  ; 

And  o'er  the  tranquil  tide 
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With  beauteous  bend  the  streamers  waved  on  high. 
But,  ah  !  how  changed  the  scene  ere  night  descends ! 
Hark  to  the  shout  that  heaven's  high  concave  rends  ! 
Hark  to  that  dying  cry  ! 
Whilst,  louder  yet,  the  cannon's  roar 
Resounds  along  the  Nile's  affrighted  shore, 

Where,  from  his  oozy  bed, 
The  cowering  crocodile  hath  raised  his  head  ! 

What  bursting  flame 
Lightens  the  long  track  of  the  gleamy  brine  ! 

From  yon  proud  ship  it  came, 
That  towered  the  leader  of  the  hostile  line  ! 
Now  loud  explosion  rends  the  midnight  air  ! 
Heard  ye  the  last  deep  groaning  of  despair  ? 
Heaven's  fiery  cope  unwonted  thunders  fill, 
Then,  with  one  dreadful  pause,  earth,  air,  and  seas  are 
still  ! 


But  now  the  mingled  fight 

Begins  its  awful  strife  again  ! 
Through  the  dun  shades  of  night 
Along  the  darkly-heaving  main 
Is  seen  the  frequent  flash  ; 
And  many  a  towering  mast  with  dreadful  crash 
Rings  falling.     Is  the  scene  of  slaughter  o'er? 

Is  the  death-cry  heard  no  more? 
Lo  !  where  the  East  a  glimmering  freckle  streaks, 
Slow  o'er  the  shadowy  wave  the  grey  dawn  breaks. 
Behold,  O  Sun,  the  flood 
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Strewed  with  the  dead,  and  dark  with  blood  ! 
Behold,  all  scattered  on  the  rocking  tide, 
The  wrecks  of  haughty  Gallia's  pride  ! 
But  Britain's  floating  bulwarks,  with  serene 
And  silent  pomp,  amid  the  deathful  scene 
Move  glorious,  and  more  beautiful  display 
Their  ensigns  streaming  to  thy  orient  ray. 


Awful  Genius  of  the  land  ! 

Who  (thy  reign  of  glory  closed) 
By  marble  wrecks,  half-hid  in  sand, 

Hast  mournfully  reposed  ; 
Who  long,  amid  the  wasteful  desert  wide, 
Hast  loved  with  death-like  stillness  to  abide  ; 
Or  wrapped  in  tenfold  gloom, 
From  noise  of  human  things  for  ages  hid, 

Hast  sat  upon  the  shapeless  tomb 
In  the  forlorn  and  dripping  pyramid  ; 

Awake  !     Arise  ! 
Though  thou  behold  the  day  no  more 
That  saw  thy  pride  and  pomp  of  yore  ; 
Though,  like  the  sounds  that  in  the  morning  ray 

Trembled  and  died  away 
From  Memnon's  statue ;  though,  like  these,  the  voice 
That  bade  thy  vernal  plains  rejoice, 

The  voice  of  Science,  is  no  longer  heard  ; 
And  all  thy  gorgeous  state  hath  disappeared  : 
Yet  hear,  with  triumph,  and  with  hope  again, 
The  shouts  of  joy  that  swell  from  thy  forsaken  main  ! 
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And,  oh  !  might  He,  at  whose  command 
Deep  darkness  shades  a  mourning  land  ; 
At  whose  command,  bursting  from  night, 
And  flaming  with  redoubled  light, 
The  Sun  of  Science  mounts  again, 
And  re-illumes  the  wide-extended  plain  ! 
Might  He,  from  this  eventful  day, 

Illustrious  Egypt,  to  thy  shore 

Science,  Freedom,  Peace  restore, 
And  bid  thy  crowded  ports  their  ancient  pomp  display  ! 

No  more  should  Superstition  mark, 

In  characters  uncouth  and  dark, 
Her  dreary,  monumental  shrine  ! 

No  more  should  meek-eyed  Piety 

Outcast,  insulted  lie 
Beneath  the  mosque,  whose  golden  crescents  shine  ; 

But  starting  from  her  trance, 

O'er  Nubia's  sands  advance 
Beyond  the  farthest  fountains  of  the  Nile  ! 
The  dismal  Gallas  should  behold  her  smile  ; 
And  Abyssinia's  inmost  rocks  rejoice 
To  hear  her  awful  lore,  yet  soft  consoling  voice  ! 


Hasten,  O  God  !  the  time,  when  never  more 
Pale  Pity,  from  her  moonlight  seat  shall  hear, 
And  dropping  at  the  sound  a  fruitless  tear, 

The  far-off  battle's  melancholy  roar  ; 

When  never  more  Horror's  portentous  cry 

Shall  sound  amid  the  troubled  sky ; 
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Or  dark  Destruction's  grimly-smiling  mien, 
Through  the  red  flashes  of  the  fight  be  seen  ! 
Father  in  heaven  !  our  ardent  hopes  fulfil ; 
Thou  speakest  "  Peace,"  and  the  vexed  world  is  still  ! 
Yet  should  Oppression  huge  arise, 
And  with  bloody  banners  spread, 
Upon  the  gasping  nations  tread, 
Whilst  he  thy  name  defies, 
Trusting  in  Thee  alone,  we  hope  to  quell 
His  furious  might,  his  purpose  fell ; 
And  as  the  ensigns  of  his  baffled  pride 
O'er  the  seas  are  scattered  wide, 
We  will  take  up  a  joyous  strain  and  cry — 
Shout  !  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ! 
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ON  AN  UNFORTUNATE  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN. 

WRITTEN    DECEMBER    I783. 

Oh,  Mary,  when  distress  and  anguish  came, 
And  slow  disease  preyed  on  thy  wasted  frame  ; 
When  every  friend,  ev'n  like  thy  bloom,  was  fled, 
And  Want  bowed  low  thy  unsupported  head  ; 
Sure  sad  Humanity  a  tear  might  give, 
And  Virtue  say,  Live,  beauteous  sufferer,  live  ! 

But  should  there  one  be  found,  (amidst  the  few 
Who  with  compassion  thy  last  pangs  might  view), 
One  who  beheld  thy  errors  with  a  tear, 
To  whom  the  ruins  of  thy  heart  were  dear, 
Who  fondly  hoped,  the  ruthful  season  past, 
Thy  faded  virtues  might  revive  at  last ; 
Should  such  be  found — oh  !  when  he  saw  thee  lie, 
Closing  on  every  earthly  hope  thine  eye  ; 
When  he  beheld  despair,  with  rueful  trace, 
Mark  the  strange  features  of  thy  altered  face  ; 
When  he  beheld,  as  painful  death  grew  nigh, 
Thy  pale,  pale  cheek,  thy  feebly  lifted  eye, 
Thy  chill,  shrunk  hand,  hung  down  as  in  despair, 
Or  slowly  raised,  with  many  a  muttered  prayer  ; — 
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When  thu>,  in  early  youth,  he  saw  thee  bend 
Poor  to  the  grave,  and  die  without  a  friend  ; 
Some  sadder  feelings  might  unbidden  start, 
And  more  than  common  pity  touch  his  heart  ! 

The  eventful  scene  is  closed  ;  with  pausing  dread 
And  sorrow  I  drew  nigh  the  silent  bed  ; 
Thy  look  was  calm— thy  heart  was  cold  and  still, 
As  if  the  world  had  never  used  it  ill  ; 
Methought  the  last  faint  smile,  with  traces  weak, 
Still  seemed  to  linger  on  thy  faded  cheek. 
Poor  Mary  !  though  most  beauteous  in  thy  face, 
Ere  sorrow  touched  it,  beamed  each  lovely  grace  ; 
Vet,  oh  !  thy  living  features  never  wore 
A  look  so  sweet,  so  eloquent  before, 

his,  which  bids  all  human  passions  cease, 
tells  my  pitying  heart  you  died  in  peace  ! 
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God  of  the  battle,  hear  our  prayer  ! 
By  the  lifted  falchion's  glare  ; 
By  the  uncouth  fane  sublime, 
Marked  with  many  a  Runic  rhyme ; 
By  the  "weird  sisters"1  dread, 
That,  posting  through  the  battle  red, 
Choose  the  slain,  and  with  them  go 
To  Valhalla's  halls  below, 
Where  the  phantom-chiefs  prolong 
Their  echoing  feast,  a  giant  throng, 
And  their  dreadful  beverage  drain 
From  the  skulls  of  warriors  slain  : 
God  of  the  battle,  hear  our  prayer  : 
And  may  we  thy  banquet  share  ! 

Save  us,  God,  from  slow  disease  ; 
From  pains  that  the  brave  spirit  freeze  ; 
From  the  burning  fever's  rage  ; 
From  wailings  of  unhonoured  age, 
Drawing  painful  his  last  breath  ; 
Give  us  in  the  battle  death  ! 

1  Valkyrise,  or  choosers  of  the  slain. 
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Let  us  lift  our  glittering  shield, 
And  perish,  perish  in  the  field  ! 

Now  o'er  Cumri's  hills  of  snow- 
To  death,  or  victory,  we  go  ; 
Hark  !  the  chiefs  their  cars  prepare  ; 

hey  bind  their  yellow  hair ; 
Frenzy  flashes  from  their  eye, 
They  fly — our  foes  before  them  fly  ! 

Woden,  in  thy  empire  drear, 
Thou  the  groans  of  death  dost  hear, 
And  welcome  to  thy  dusky  hall 
Those  that  for  their  country  fall  ! 

Hail,  all  hail  the  godlike  train, 
That  with  thee  the  goblet  drain  ; 
Or  with  many  a  huge  compeer, 
Lift,  as  erst,  the  shadowy  spear  ! 
Whilst  Hela's  inmost  caverns  dread 
Echo  to  their  giant  tread, 
And  ten  thousand  thousand  shields 
Flashed  lightning  o'er  their  glimmering  fields  ! 

Hark  !  the  battle-shouts  begin — 
Louder  sounds  the  glorious  din  : 
Louder  than  the  ice's  roar, 
bursting  on  the  thawing  shore  ; 
Or  crashing  pines  that  strew  the  plain, 
When  the  whirlwinds  hurl  the  main  I 
Riding  through  the  death-field  red, 
And  singling  fast  the  destined  dead, 
See  the  fatal  sisters  fly  ! 
Now  my  throbbing  breast  beats  high — 
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Now  I  urge  my  panting  steed, 
Where  the  foemen  thickest  bleed. 
Soon  exulting  I  shall  go, 
Woden,  to  thy  halls  below ; 
Or  o'er  the  victims,  as  they  die, 
Chaunt  the  song  of  Victory  ! 
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THE  HARP,   AND  DESPAIR,  OF 
COWPER. 

i  bard,  whose  tones  great  Milton  might  approve, 
And  Shakespeare,  from  high  Fancy's  sphere, 
Turning  to  the  sound  his  ear, 
Bend  down  a  look  of  sympathy  and  love  ; 
Oh,  swell  the  lyre  again, 
As  if  in  full  accord  it  poured  an  angel's  strain  '. 
But  oh  !  what  means  that  look  aghast, 
Ev'n  whilst  it  seemed  in  holy  trance, 
On  scenes  of  bliss  above  to  glance  ! 
Was  it  a  fiend  of  darkness  passed  1 
Oh,  speak — 
Paleness  is  upon  his  cheek — 
On  his  brow  the  big  drops  stand, 

To  airy  vacancy 
Points  the  dread  silence  of  his  eye, 
And  the  loved  lyre  it  falls,  falls  from  his  nerveless  hand  ! 
Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  ! 
Oh,  come,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  on  this  sad  heart ! 
Meek  Faith,  a  drop  of  comfort  shed  ; 
Sweet  Hope,  support  his  aged  head  ; 
And  Charity,  avert  the  burning  dart  ! 
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Fruitless  the  prayer — the  night  of  deeper  woes 
Seems  o'er  the  head  even  now  to  close ; 
In  vain  the  path  of  purity  he  trod, 

In  vain,  in  vain, 
He  poured  from  Fancy's  shell  his  sweetest  hermit 

strain — 
He  has  no  hope  on  earth  :  forsake  him  not,  O  God  ! 
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FAIRY    SKETCH. 


SCENE— NETLEY   ABBEY. 


There  was  a  morrice  on  the  moonlight  plain, 

And  music  echoed  in  the  woody  glade, 
For  fay-like  forms,  as  of  Titania's  train, 

Upon  a  summer  eve,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Net  ley.-  ivied  ruins,  to  the  sound 

Of  sprightly  minstrelsy  did  beat  the  ground 
Come,  take  hands  !  and  lightly  move, 
While  our  boat,  in  yonder  cove, 
Rests  upon  the  darkening  sea  ; 
Come,  take  hands,  and  follow  me  ! 


Netley  !  thy  dim  and  desolated  fane 

Hath  heard,  perhaps,  the  spirits  of  the  night 

Shrieking,  at  times,  amid  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
Or  haply,  when  the  full-orbed  moon  shone  bright, 

Thy  glimmering  aisles  have  echoed  to  the  song 

Of  fairy  Mab,  who  led  her  shadowy  masque  along. 
Now,  as  to  the  sprightly  sound 
Of  moonlight  minstrelsy  we  beat  the  ground  ; 
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From  the  pale  nooks,  in  accent  clear, 
Now,  methinks,  her  voice  I  hear, 
Sounding  o'er  the  darksome  sea ; 
Come,  take  hands,  and  follow  me  ! 


Here,  beneath  the  solemn  wood, 
When  faintly-blue  is  all  the  sky, 
And  the  moon  is  still  on  high, 
To  the  murmurs  of  the  flood, 
To  the  glimpses  of  the  night, 
We  perform  our  airy  rite  ; — 
Care  and  pain  to  us  unknown, 
To  the  darkening  seas  are  flown. 


Hear  no  more  life's  fretful  noise, 

Heed  not  here  pale  Envy's  sting, 
Far  from  life's  distempered  joys  ; 

To  the  waters  murmuring, 
To  the  shadows  of  the  sky, 
To  the  moon  that  rides  on  high, 
To  the  glimpses  of  the  night, 
We  perform  our  airy  rite, 
While  care  and  pain,  to  us  unknown, 
To  the  darkening  seas  are  flown. 
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EXHIBITION,    1807. 

BLIND    III  mi.ER. — WILKIE. 

Wl  ni  mirth  unfeigned  the  cottage  chimney  rings, 
Though  only  vocal  with  four  fiddle-strings  : 
And  see,  the  poor  blind  fiddler  draws  his  bow, 
And  lifts  intent  his  time-denoting  toe  ; 
While  yonder  maid,  as  blythe  as  birds  in  June, 
Y<>u  almost  hear  her  whistle  to  the  tune  ! 
Hard  by,  a  lad,  in  imitative  guise, 
Fixed,  fiddle-like,  the  broken  bellows  plies  ; 
Before  the  hearth,  with  looks  of  honest  joy, 
The  father  chirrups  to  the  chattering  boy, 
And  snaps  his  lifted  thumbs  with  mimic  glee, 
To  the  glad  urchin  on  his  mother's  knee  ! 

MORNING.— TURNER. 

Up  !  for  the  morning  shines  with  welcome  ray, 
And  to  the  sunny  seabeach  let  us  stray. 
What  orient  hues  proclaim  the  master's  hand  ! 
How  light  the  wave  upon  the  half- wet  sand  ! 
How  beautiful  the  sun,  as  still  we  gaze, 
Streams  all  diffusive  through  the  opening  haze  ! 
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Artist — when  to  the  thunder's  pealing  sound, 

Fire  mixed  with  hailstones  ran  upon  the  ground, 

When  partial  darkness  the  dread  prospect  hid, 

And  sole  aspired  the  aged  pyramid — 

Sublimity  thy  genius  seemed  to  guide 

O'er  Egypt's  champaign,  desolate  and  wide  ; 

But  here  delightful  beauty  reigns  alone, 

And  decks  the  morning  scene  with  graces  all  her  own, 

SCENE  IN  FRANCE. — LOUTHERBOURG. 

Artist,  I  own  thy  genius  ;  but  the  touch 
May  be  too  restless,  and  the  glare  too  much  : 
And  sure  none  ever  saw  a  landscape  shine, 
Basking  in  beams  of  such  a  sun  as  thine, 
But  felt  a  fervid  dew  upon  his  phiz, 
And  panting  cried,  O  Lord,  how  hot  it  is  ! 
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THE  WINDS. 

When  dark  November  bade  the  leaves  adieu, 

And  the  gale  sung  amid  the  sea-boy's  shrouds, 
Methought  I  saw  four  winged  forms,  that  flew, 

With  garments  streaming  light,  amid  the  clouds  ; 
From  adverse  regions  of  the  sky, 
In  dim  succession,  they  went  by. 
The  first,  as  o'er  the  billowy  deep  he  passed, 
Blew  from  its  brazen  trump  a  far-resounding  blasl 

Upon  a  beaked  promontory  high, 
With  streaming  heart,  and  cloudy  brow  severe, 
Marked  ye  the  father  of  the  frowning  year  I1 

Dark  vapours  rolled  o'er  the  tempestuous  sky, 
When  creeping  Winter  from  his  cave  came  forth ; 
Stern  courier  of  the  storm,  he  cried,  what  from  the 
north? 

NORTH    WIND. 

From  the  vast  and  desert  deeps, 
Where  the  lonely  Kraken  sleeps, 
Where  fixed  the  icy  mountains  high 
Glimmer  to  the  twilight  sky  ; 

i  "  Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth."— Thornton. 
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Where,  six  lingering  months  to  last, 
The  night  has  closed,  the  day  is  past, 
Father,  lo,  I  come,  I  come  : 
I  have  heard  the  wizard's  drum, 
And  the  withered  Lapland  hag, 
Seal,  with  muttered  spell,  her  bag  : 
O'er  mountains  white,  and  forests  sere, 
I  flew,  and  with  a  wink  am  here. 


Spirit  of  unwearied  wing, 

From  the  Baltic's  frozen  main, 
From  the  Russ's  bleak  domain, 

Say,  what  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ! 
Shouts,  and  the  noise  of  battle  !  and  again 

The  winged  wind  blew  loud  a  deadly  blast ; 
Shouts,  and  the  noise  of  battle  !  the  long  main 

Seemed  with  hoarse  voice  to  answer  as  he  passed. 
The  moody  South  went  by,  and  silence  kept ; 

The  cloudy  rack  oft  hid  his  mournful  mien, 
And  frequent  fell  the  showers,  as  if  he  wept 

The  eternal  havoc  of  this  mortal  scene. 

He  had  heard  the  yell,  and  cry, 

And  howling  dance  of  Anarchy, 

Where  the  Rhone,  with  rushing  flood, 

Murmured  to  the  main,  through  blood  : — 
He  seemed  to  wish  he  could  for  ever  throw 
His  misty  mantle  o'er  a  world  of  woe. 
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Bat  rousing  him  from  his  desponding  trance, 
Cold  Eurus  blew  his  sharp  and  shrilling  bom 

In  his  right  hand  he  bore  an  icy  lance, 
That  far  off  glittered  in  the  frost  of  morn  ; 

The  old  man  knew  the  clarion  from  afar, 
What  from  the  East  ?  he  cried. 


EAST    WIND. 

Shouts,  and  the  noise  of  war 
Far  o'er  the  land  hath  been  my  flight, 
O'er  many  a  forest  dark  as  night, 
O'er  champaigns  where  the  Ta.  tar  speeds, 
<  »    r  \V( alga's  wild  and  giant  reeds, 
O'er  the  Carpathian  summits  hoar, 
Beneath  whose  snows  and  shadows  frore, 
Poland's  level  length  unfolds 
Her  trackless  woods  and  wildering  wolds, 
Like  a  spirit,  seeking  rest, 
I  have  passed  from  east  to  west, 
While  sounds  of  discord  and  lament 
Rose  from  the  earth  where'er  I  went. 
I  care  not  ;  hurrying,  as  in  scorn, 
I  shook  my  lance,  and  blew  my  horn  ; 
The  day  shows  clear  ;  and  merrily 
Along  the  Atlantic  now  I  fly. 
Who  comes  in  soft  and  spicy  vest, 
From  the  mild  regions  of  the  Wi 
An  azure  veil  bends  waving  o'er  his  head, 
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And  showers  of  violets  from  his  hands  are  shed. 
'Tis  Zephyr,  with  a  look  as  young  and  fair 

As  when  his  lucid  wings  conveyed 

That  beautiful  and  gentle  maid 
Psyche,  transported  through  the  air, 
The  blissful  couch  of  Love's  own  god  to  share. 

Winter,  avaunt !  thy  haggard  eye 

Will  scare  him,  as  he  wanders  by, 

Him  and  the  timid  butterfly. 

He  brings  again  the  morn  of  May ; 
The  lark,  amid  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Carols,  but  is  not  seen  so  high, 

And  all  the  winter's  winds  fly  far  away  ! 
I  cried  :  O  Father  of  the  world,  whose  might 

The  storm,  the  darkness,  and  the  winds  obey, 
Oh,  when  will  thus  the  long  tempestuous  night 

Of  warfare  and  of  woe  be  rolled  away  ! 
Oh,  when  will  cease  the  uproar  and  the  din, 

And  Feace  breathe  soft,  Summer  is  coming  in  ! 
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THE  HARP  OF  HOEL.1 

It  was  a  high  and  holy  sight, 

When  Baldwin2  and  his  train, 
With  cross  and  crosier  gleaming  bright, 
Came  chanting  slow  the  solemn  rite, 
To  Gwentland's3  pleasant  plain. 


2  High  waved  before,  in  crimson  pride, 

The  banner  of  the  Cross  ; 
The  silver  rood  was  then  descried, 
While  deacon  youths,  from  side  to  side, 

The  fuming  censer  toss. 

3  The  monks  went  two  and  two  along, 

And  winding  through  the  glade, 
Sang,  as  they  passed,  a  holy  song, 
And  harps  and  citterns,  'mid  the  throng, 

A  mingled  music  made. 

I  This  lyrical  ballad  i-<  founded  on  a  story  connected  with  an 
old  Welsh  melody  I  have  placed  the  circumstance  in  the  time 
of  the  Crm  ■ 

ibishop  of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  Cm 
Wales. 

I  Monmouthshire. 
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4  They  ceased  ;  when  lifting  high  his  hand, 

The  white-robed  prelate  cried  : 
Arise,  arise,  at  Christ's  command, 
To  fight  for  his  name  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Where  a  Saviour  lived  and  died  ! 

5  With  gloves  of  steel,  and  good  broadsword, 

And  plumed  helm  of  brass, 
Hoel,  Landoga's  youthful  lord, 
To  hear  the  father's  holy  word, 

Came  riding  to  the  pass. 

6  More  earnestly  the  prelate  spake  : 

Oh,  heed  no  earthly  loss  ! 
He  who  will  friends  and  home  forsake, 
Now  let  him  kneel,  and  fearless  take 

The  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

7  Then  many  a  maid  her  tresses  rent, 

And  did  her  love  implore  : 
Oh,  go  not  thou  to  banishment  ! 
For  me,  and  the  pleasant  vales  of  Gwent, 

Thou  never  wilt  see  more. 

8  And  many  a  mother,  pale  with  fears, 

Did  kiss  her  infant  son  ; 
Said,  Who  will  shield  thy  helpless  years, 
Who  dry  thy  widowed  mother's  tears, 

When  thy  brave  father's  gone  ? 

[=5  0 
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9  Con,  with  firm  voice  the  prelate  cried, 

God  will  the  orphan  bless  ; 
Sustain  the  widow's  heart,  and  guide 
Through  the  hard  world,  obscure  and  wide, 

The  poor  and  fatherless. 

10  Then  might  you  see  a  shade  o'ercast 

Brave  Hoel's  ruddy  hue, 
But  soon  the  moment's  thought  is  past  : — 
Hark,  hark,  'tis  the  trumpet's  stirring  blast 

And  he  grasped  his  bow  of  yew. 

1 1  Then  might  you  see  a  moment's  gloom 

Sit  in  brave  Hoel's  eye  : 
Make  in  the  stranger's  land  my  tomb, 
I  follow  thee,  be  it  my  doom, 

O  Christ,  to  live  or  die  ! 

12  No  more  he  thought,  though  rich  in  fee, 

Of  any  earthly  loss, 
But  lighting,  on  his  bended  knee, 
Said,  Father,  here  I  take  from  thee 

The  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

13  I  have  a  wife,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  is  my  own  heart's  blood  ; 
I  have  a  child  (a  starting  tear, 
Which  soon  he  dried,  of  love  sincere, 

On  his  stern  eyelid  stood) ; 
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14  To  them  farewell  !     O  God  above, 

Thine  is  the  fate  of  war  ; 
But  oh  !  reward  Gwenlhian's1  love, 
And  may  my  son  a  comfort  prove, 

"When  I  am  distant  far  ! 

15  Farewell,  my  harp  ! — away,  away  ! 

To  the  field  of  death  I  go  ; 
Welcome  the  trumpet's  blast,  the  neigh 
Of  my  bold  and  barbed  steed  of  grey, 

And  the  clang  of  the  steel  crossbow  ! 

16  Gwenlhian  sat  in  the  hall  at  night, 

Counting  the  heavy  hours  ; 
She  saw  the  moon,  with  tranquil  light, 
Shine  on  the  circling  mountain's  height, 

And  the  dim  castle  towers. 

17  Deep  stillness  was  on  hill  and  glen, 

When  she  heard  a  bugle  blow  ; 
A  trump  from  the  watch-tower  answered  then, 
And  the  tramp  of  steeds,  and  the  voice  of  men, 

Were  heard  in  the  court  below. 


18  The  watch-dog  started  at  the  noise, 
Then  crouched  at  his  master's  feet ; 

1  The  Welsh  tune  is  called  the  "Remembrance  of  Gwenlhian," 
the  name  of  the  woman. 
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He  knew  his  step,  he  heard  his  voice ; 
But  who  can  now  like  her  rejoice, 
Who  flies  her  own  lord  to  greet  ? 


[9  And  soon  her  arms  his  neck  enfold  : 
But  whence  that  altered  mien  ! 
O  say,  then,  is  thy  love  grown  cold, 
Or  hast  thou  been  hurt  by  the  robbers  bold, 
That  won  in  the  forest  of  Dean  ? 


20  Oh  no,  he  cried,  the  God  above, 
Who  all  my  soul  can  see, 
Knows  my  sincere,  my  fervent  love  ; 
If  aught  my  stern  resolve  could  move, 
It  were  one  tear  from  thee. 


But  I  have  sworn,  in  the  Holy  Land,- 

Need  I  the  sequel  speak ; 
Too  well,  she  cried,  I  understand  ! 
Then  grasped  in  agony  his  hand, 

And  hid  her  face  on  his  cheek. 


22  My  loved  Gwenlhian,  weep  not  so, 
From  the  lid  that  tear  I  kiss  ; 
Though  to  the  wars  far  off  I  go, 
Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
We  yet  may  meet  in  bliss. 
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23  Fourteen  suns  their  course  had  rolled, 
When  firmly  thus  he  spake  ; 
Hear  now  my  last  request  :  behold 
This  ring,  it  is  of  purest  gold, 
Love,  keep  it  for  my  sake  ! 


24  When  summers  seven  have  robed  each  tree, 
And  clothed  the  vales  with  green, 
If  I  come  not  back,  then  thou  art  free, 
To  wed  or  not,  and  to  think  of  me, 
As  I  had  never  been  ! 


25  Nay,  answer  not, — what  wouldst  thou  say  ! 

Come,  let  my  harp  be  brought  j 
For  the  last  time,  I  fain  would  play, 
Ere  yet  we  part,  our  favourite  lay, 

And  cheat  severer  thought  : 


THE   AIR. 

Oh,  cast  every  care  to  the  wind, 

And  dry,  best  beloved,  the  tear  ! 
Secure,  that  thou  ever  shalt  find, 
The  friend  of  thy  bosom  sincere. 
Still  friendship  shall  live  in  the  breast  of  the  brave, 
And  we'll  love,  the  long  day,  where  the  forest- trees  wave. 
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I  have  felt  each  emotion  of  bliss, 

That  affection  the  fondest  can  prove, 
Have  received  on  my  lip  the  first  kiss 

Of  thy  holy  and  innocent  love  ; 
But  perish  each  hope  of  delight, 

Like  the  flashes  of  night  on  the  sea, 
If  ever,  though  far  from  thy  sight, 
My  soul  is  forgetful  of  thee  ! 
Still  the  memory  shall  live  in  the  breast  of  the  brave, 
How  we  loved,  the  long  day,  where  the  forest-trees  wave. 

26  Now  bring  my  boy  ;  may  God  above 

Shower  blessings  on  his  head  ! 
May  he  requite  his  mother's  love, 
And  to  her  age  a  comfort  prove, 

When  I  perhaps  am  dead  ! 

27  The  beams  of  m  jiii  on  his  helm  did  play, 

And  aloud  the  bugle  blew, 
Then  he  leaped  on  his  harnessed  sted  of  grey, 
And  sighed  to  the  winds  as  he  galloped  away, 

Adieu,  my  heart's  love,  adieu  ! 

28  And  now  he  has  joined  the  warrior  train 

Of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
That,  bound  to  Salem's  holy  plain, 
Across  the  gently-swelling  main, 

Their  course  exulting  hold. 
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29  With  a  cross  of  gold,  as  on  they  passed, 

The  crimson  streamers  flew  ; 
The  shields  hung  glittering  round  the  mast, 
And  on  the  waves  a  radiance  cast, 

Whilst  all  the  trumpets  blew. 

30  O'er  the  Severn-surge,  in  long  array, 

So,  the  proud  galleys  went, 
Till  soon,  as  dissolved  in  ether  grey, 
The  woods,  and  the  shores,  and  the  Holms1  steal 
away, 

And  the  long  blue  hills  of  G  went. 


PART  11. 

High  on  the  hill,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

A  hermit  chapel  stood  : 
It  spoke  the  tale  of  seasons  gone, 
And  half-revealed  its  ivied  stone, 

Amid  the  beechen  wood. 


Here  often,  when  the  mountain  trees 

A  leafy  murmur  made, 
Now  still,  now  swaying  to  the  breeze 
(Sounds  that  the  musing  fancy  please), 

The  widowed  mourner  strayed. 

1  Inlands  in  the  Lristol  Channel. 
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3  And  many  a  morn  she  climbed  the  steep, 
From  whence  she  might  behold, 

Where,  'neath  the  clouds,  in  shining  sweep, 
And  mingling  with  the  mighty  deep, 
The  sea-broad  Severn  rolled. 

4  Her  little  boy  beside  her  played, 
With  sea-shells  in  his  hand  ; 

And  sometimes,  'mid  the  bents  delayed, 
And  sometimes  running  onward,  said, 
Oh,  where  is  Holy  Land  ! 

5  My  child,  she  cried,  my  prattler  dear  ! 
And  kissed  his  light-brown  hair  ; 

Her  eyelid  glistened  with  a  tear, 
And  none  but  God  above  could  hear, 
That  hour,  her  secret  prayer. 

6  As  thus  she  nursed  her  secret  woes, 
Oft  to  the  wind  and  rain 

She  listened,  at  sad  autumn's  close, 
Whilst  many  a  thronging  shadow  rose, 
Dark-glancing  o'er  her  brain. 

7  Now  lonely  to  the  cloudy  height 
Of  the  steep  hill  she  strays  ; 

Below,  the  raven  wings  his  flight, 

And  often  on  the  .'-creaming  kite 

She  sees  the  wild  deer  gaze. 
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8  The  clouds  were  gathered  on  its  brow, 

The  warring  winds  were  high  ; 
She  heard  a  hollow  voice,  and  now 
She  lifts  to  heaven  a  secret  vow, 

Whilst  the  king  of  the  storm  rides  by. 

9  Seated  on  a  craggy  rock, 

What  aged  man  appears  ! 
There  is  no  hind,  no  straggling  flock  ; 
Comes  the  strange  shade  my  thoughts  to  mock, 

And  shake  my  soul  with  fears  ? 

10  Fast  drive  the  hurrying  clouds  of  morn  ; 

A  pale  man  stands  confessed  ; 
With  look  majestic,  though  forlorn, 
A  mirror  in  his  hand,  and  horn 

Of  ivory  on  his  breast. 

1 1  Daughter  of  grief,  he  gently  said, 

And  beckoned  her  :  come  near  ; 
Now  say,  what  would  you  give  to  me, 
If  you  brave  Hoel's  form  might  see, 

Or  the  sound  of  his  bugle  hear  ! 

12  Hoel,  my  love,  where'er  thou  art, 

All  England  I  would  give,1 

1  "  Wales,  England,  and  Llewellyn, 

All  would  I  give  for  a  sight  of  William." 

—Giraldus,  vol.  i.  p  46. 
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If,  never,  never  more  to  part, 
I  now  could  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 
For  whom  alone  I  live  ! 

13  lie  placed  the  white  horn  to  her  ear, 

And  sudden  a  sweet  voice 
Stole  gently,  as  of  fairies  near, 
"While  accents  soft  she  seemed  to  hear, 

Daughter  of  grief,  rejoice  ! 

14  I    1  soon  to  love  and  thee  I  fly, 

Fr<  >m  Salem's  hallowed  plain  ! 
The  mirror  caught  her  turning  eye, 
As  pale  in  death  she  saw  him  lie, 

And  sinking  'mid  the  slain. 

15  She  turned  to  the  strange  phantom-man, 

But  she  only  saw  the  sky, 
And  the  clouds  on  the  lonely  mountains'  van, 
And  the  Clydden-Shoots,1  that  rushing  ran, 

To  meet  the  waves  of  Wye. 


16  Thus  seven  long  years  had  passed  away,— 

She  heard  no  voice  of  mirth  ; 
No  minstrel  raised  his  festive  lay, 
At  the  sad  close  of  the  drizzly  day, 

Beside  the  blazing  hearth. 

1  "Nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  hill  that  backs  the 
ga)  is  a  deep  ravine,  calleil  Clydden-Shoots,  which, 
when  the  springs  are  full,  fuims  a  beautiful  cascade."— Heath. 


17  She  seemed  in  sorrow,  yet  serene, 

No  tear  was  on  her  face  ; 
And  lighting  oft  her  pensive  mien, 
Upon  her  languid  look  was  seen 

A  meek  attractive  grace. 

1 8  In  beauty's  train  she  yet  might  vie, 

For  though  in  mourning  weeds, 
No  friar,  I  deem,  that  passed  her  by, 
Ere  saw  her  dark,  yet  gentle  eye, 

But  straight  forgot  his  beads. 

[9  Eineon,  generous  and  good, 

Alone  with  friendship's  aid, 
Eineon,  of  princely  Rhys's  blood, 
Who  'mid  the  bravest  archers  stood, 

To  sooth  her  griefs  essayed. 

20  He  had  himself  been  early  tried 

By  stern  misfortune's  doom  ; 
For  she  who  loved  him  drooped  and  died, 
And  on  the  green  hill's  flowery  side 

He  raised  her  grassy  tomb. 

21  What  marvel,  in  his  lonely  heart, 

To  faith  a  friendship  true, 
If,  when  her  griefs  she  did  impart, 
And  tears  of  memory  oft  would  start, 

If  more  than  pity  grew. 
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22  With  converse  mild  he  oft  would  seek 

To  sooth  her  sense  of  care  ; 
As  the  west  wind,  with  breathings  weak, 
Wakes  on  the  hectic's  faded  cheek 

A  smile  of  faint  despair. 

23  The  summer's  eve  was  calm  and  still, 

When  once  his  harp  he  strung  ; 
Soft  as  the  twilight  on  the  hill, 
Affection  seemed  his  heart  to  fill, 

Whilst  eloquent  he  sung  : 

When  Fortune  to  all  thy  warm  hopes  was  unkind, 
And  the  morn  of  thy  youth  was  o'erclouded  with  woe, 

In  me,  not  a  stranger  to  grief,  thou  should'st  find, 
All  that   friendship  and   kindness  and   truth  could 
bestow. 

Yes,  the  time  it  has  been,  when  my  soul  was  oppressed, 
But  no  longer  this  heart  would  for  heaviness  pine, 

Could  I  lighten  the  load  of  an  innocent  breast, 
And  steal  but  a  moment  of  sadness  from  thine. 

24  He  paused,  then  with  a  starting  tear 

And  trembling  accent,  cried, 
O  lady,  hide  that  look  severe, — 
The  voice  of  love,  of  friendship  hear, 

And  be  again  a  bride. 
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25  Mourn  not  thy  much-loved  Hoel  lost, — 

Lady,  he  is  dead,  is  dead, — 
Far  distant  wanders  his  pale  ghost, — 
His  bones  by  the  white  surge  are  tossed, 

And  the  wave  rolls  o'er  his  head. 

26  She  said,  Sev'n  years  their  course  have  rolled, 

Since  thus  brave  Hoel  spake, 
When  last  I  heard  his  voice,  Behold, 
This  ring, — it  is  of  purest  gold, — 

Then,  keep  it  for  my  sake. 

27  When  summers  seven  have  robed  each  tree, 

And  decked  the  coombs  with  green, 
If  I  come  not  back,  then  thou  art  free, 
To  wed  or  not,  and  to  think  of  me 

As  I  had  never  been. 

28  Those  seven  sad  summers  now  are  o'er, 

And  three  I  yet  demand  ; 
If  in  that  space  I  see  no  more 
The  friend  I  ever  must  deplore, 

Then  take  a  mourner's  hand. 

29  The  time  is  passed  : — the  laugh,  the  lay, 

The  nuptial  feast  proclaim  ; 
From  many  a  rushing  torrent  grey, 
From  many  a  wild  brook's  wandering  way, 

The  hoary  minstrels  came. 
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30  From  Kymin's  cra^,  with  fragments  strewed  ; 

D  Skirid,  bleak  and  high  ; 
From  Penalt's  shaggy  solitude  ; 
From  Wyndcliff,  desolate  and  rude, 
That  frowns  o'er  mazy  Wye. 

31  With  harps  the  gallery  glittered  bright, — 

The  pealing  rafters  rung  ; 
Far  off  upon  the  woods  of  night, 
From  the  tall  window's  arch,  the  light 

Of  tapers  clear  was  flung. 

32  The  harpers  ceased  the  acciaiming  lay, 

When,  with  descending  beard, 
Scallop,  and  staff  his  steps  to  stay, 
As,  foot-sore,  on  his  weary  way, 

A  pilgrim  wan  appeared. 

v  lend  me  a  harp  for  St.  Mary's  sake, 

For  my  skill  I  fain  would  try, 
A  poor  man's  offering  to  make, 
If  haply  still  my  hand  may  wake 

Some  pleasant  melody. 

34  With  scoffs  the  minstrel  crowd  replied, 
Dost  thou  a  harp  request  ! 
And  loud  in  mirth,  and  swelled  with  pride, 
e  his  rain-dripping  hair  deride. 
And  some  his  sordid 
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35  Pilgrim,  a  harp  shall  soon  be  found, 

Young  Hoel  instant  cried  ; 
There  lies  a  harp  upon  the  ground, 
And  none  hath  ever  heard  its  sound, 

Since  my  brave  father  died. 

36  The  harp  is  brought  :  upon  the  frame 

A  filmy  cobweb  hung  ; 
The  strings  were  few,  yet  'twas  the  same  ; 
The  old  man  drawing  near  the  flame, 

The  chords  imperfect  rung  : 

Oh  !  cast  every  care  to  the  wind, 
And  dry,  best  beloved,,  the  tear ; 

Secure  that  thou  ever  shalt  find 
The  friend  of  thy  bosom  sincere. 

37  She  speechless  gazed  : — he  stands  confessed, — 

The  dark  eyes  of  her  Hoel  shine  ; 
Her  heart  has  forgotten  it  e'er  was  oppressed, 
And  she  murmurs  aloud,  as  she  sinks  on  his  breast, 

Oh  !  press  my  heart  to  thine. 

38  He  turned  his  look  a  little  space, 

To  hide  the  tears  of  joy  ; 
Then  rushing,  with  a  warm  embrace, 
Cried,  as  he  kissed  young  Hoel's  face- 

My  boy,  my  heart -loved  boy  ! 
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39  Proud  harpers,  strike  a  louder  lay, — 
No  more  forlorn  I  bend  ! 
Prince  Eineon,  with  the  rest,  be  gay, 
Though  fate  hath  torn  a  bride  away, 
Accept  a  long-lost  friend. 


This  tale  I  heard,  when  at  the  close  of  clay 
The  village  harper  tuned  an  ancient  lay  ; 
He  struck  his  harp,  beneath  a  ruin  hoar, 
And  sung  of  love  and  truth,  in  days  of  yore, 
And  I  retained  the  song,  with  counsel  sage, 
To  teach  one  lesson  to  a  wiser  age  1 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

1  O  sovereign  Master  !  who  with  lonely  state 

Dost  rule  as  in  some  isle's  enchanted  land, 
On  whom  soft  airs  and  shadowy  spirits  wait, 

Whilst  scenes  of  "faerie  "  bloom  at  thy  command, 
On  thy  wild  shores  forgetful  could  I  lie, 
And  list,  till  earth  dissolved,  to  thy  sweet  minstrelsy ! 

2  Called  by  thy  magic  from  the  hoary  deep, 

Aerial  forms  should  in  bright  troops  ascend, 
And  then  a  wondrous  masque  before  me  sweep  ; 

Whilst  sounds,  that  the  earth  owned  not,  seem  to 
blend 
Their  stealing  melodies,  that  when  the  strain 
Ceased,  /  should  weep,  and  would  so  dream  again  ! 

3  The  song  hath  ceased.      Ah  !  who,  pale  shade,  art 

thou, 

Sad  raving  to  the  rude  tempestuous  night  ! 
Sure  thou  hast  had  much  wrong,  so  stern  thy  brow, 

So  piteous  thou  dost  tear  thy  tresses  white  ; 
So  wildly  thou  dost  cry,  Bloru,  bitter  wind ! 
Ye  elements,  I  call  not  you  unkind!1 

1  Lear. 
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nth  the  shade  of  nodding  brandies  grey, 
'Mid  rude  romantic  woods,  and  glens  forlorn, 
The  merry  hunters  wear  the  hours  away  ; 

Kings  the  deep  forest  to  the  joyous  horn  ! 
Joyous  to  all,  bat  him,1  who  with  sad  look 
Hangs  idly  musing  by  the  brawling  brook. 

5  r.ut  mark  the  merry  elves  of  fair)'  land  !2 

To  the  high  moon's  gleamy  gla:      . 
They  with  shadowy  morris  dance  ; 
Soft  music  dies  along  the  desert  sand, 
a  at  peep  of  cold-eyed  day, 
n  the  numerous  lights  decay  ; 
Merrily,  now  merrily, 
After  the  dewy  moon  they  fly. 

6  The  charm  is  wrought  :  I  see  an  aged  form, 

In  white  robes,  on  the  winding  sea-shore  stand  ; 

O'er  the  careering  surge  he  waves  his  wand  : 
Hark  !  on  the  bleak  rock  bursts  the  swelling  storm  : 
Now  from  bright  opening  clouds  I  hear  a  lay, 
Come  to  these  yellmv  sands,  fair  stranger,3  come  away 

7  Saw  ye  pass  by  the  weird  sisters  pale  !4 

Marked  ye  the  lowering  castle  on  the  heath  ! 
Hark,  hark,  is  the  deed  done— the  deed  of  death  ! 
The  deed  is  done  :—  Hail,  king  of  Scotland,  hail  ! 


i  Jaqw  *  Midmmmer Nigktt  Dream. 

•  Macbeth* 
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I  see  no  more ; — to  many  a  fearful  sound 

The  bloody  cauldron  sinks,  and  all  is  dark  around. 

8  Pity  !  touch  the  trembling  strings, 

A  maid,  a  beauteous  maniac,  wildly  sings  : 
They  laid  him  in  the  ground  so  cold,1 

Upon  his  breast  the  earth  is  thrown  ; 
High  is  heaped  the  grassy  mould, 

Oh  I  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
The  winds  of  the  winter  blow  o'er  his  cold  breast, 
But  pleasant  shall  be  his  rest. 

9  O  sovereign  Master  !  at  whose  sole  command 

We  start  with  terror,  or  with  pity  weep  ; 
Oh  !  where  is  now  thy  all-creating  wand  ; 

Buried  ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  deep  ! 
The  staff  is  broke,  the  powerful  spell  is  fled,    * 
And  never  earthly  guest  shall  in  thy  circle  tread. 

I  Ophelia :  Hamlet. 
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LlSTIIf,  lords  and  ladies  bright  ! 
I  can  sing  of  many  a  knight 
Who  fought  in  paynim  lands  afar  ; 
Of  Bevis,  or  of  Iscap.tr. 
I  have  tales  of  wandering  maids, 
And  fairy  elves  in  haunted  glades, 
Of  phantom -troops  that  silent  ride- 
By  the  moonlit  forest's  side. 
I  have  songs  (fair  maidens,  hear  !) 
To  warn  the  lovelorn  lady's  ear. 
The  choice  of  all  my  treasures  take, 
And  grant  us  food  for  pity's  sake  ! 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GRAVE  OF 
THE  LAST  SAXON* 


Tranquil  and  clear  the  autumnal  day  declined  : 
The  barks  at  anchor  cast  their  lengthened  shades 
On  the  grey  bastioned  walls  ;  airs  from  the  deep 
Wandered,  and  touched  the  cordage  as  they  passed, 
Then  hovered  with  expiring  breath,  and  stirred 
Scarce  the  quiescent  pennant  ;  the  bright  sea 
Lay  silent  in  its  glorious  amplitude, 
Without ;  far  up,  in  the  pale  atmosphere, 
A  white  cloud,  here  and  there,  hung  overhead, 
And  some  red  freckles  streaked  the  horizon's  edge, 
Far  as  the  sight  could  reach  ;  beneath  the  rocks, 
That  reared  their  dark  brows  beetling  o'er  the  bay, 
The  gulls  and  guillemots,  with  short  quaint  cry, 
Just  broke  the  sleeping  stillness  of  the  air, 
Or,  skimming,  almost  touched  the  level  main, 
With  wings  far  seen,  and  more  intensely  white, 
Opposed  to  the  blue  space  ;  whilst  Panope 
Played  in  the  offing.     Humber's  ocean-stream, 
Inland,  went  sounding  on,  by  rocks  and  sands 
And  castle,  yet  so  sounding  as  it  seemed 
A  voice  amidst  the  hushed  and  listening  world 
That  spoke  of  peace  ;  whilst  from  the  bastion's  point 
One  piping  red-breast  might  almost  be  heard. 
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quiet  all  things  hushed,  so  peaceable 

The  hour  :  the  very  swallows,  ere  they  leave 

The  1  log  and  weary  n 

O'ei  ocean's  solitude,  seem  to  renew 

Once  more  their  summer  feelings,  as  a  light 

So  sweet  would  last  for  ever,  whilst  they  flock 

In  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  turret-top. 

The  winds  began  to  muster,  and  the  sea 

Swelled  with  a  sound  more  solemn,  whilst  the  sun 

Was  sinking,  and  its  last  and  lurid  light 

Streaked  the  long  line  of  cumbrous  clouds,  that  hung 

In  wild  red  masses  o'er  the  murmuring  deep, 

N    a  flickering  fast  with  foam.     The  sea-fowl  flew 

Rapidly  on,  o'er  the  black-lifted  surge, 

e  down  the  wind,  and  then  was  seen  no  more. 
Meantime  the  dark  deep  wilder  heaves,  and,  hark  I 
Heavily  overhead  the  gathered  storm 
Comes  sounding  ! 

Haste  ! — and  in  the  castle-keep 
List  to  the  winds  and  waves  that  roar  without. 


There  had  been  fearful  sounds  in  the  air  last  night 
In  the  wild  wolds  of  Holderness,  when  York 
Flamed  to  the  midnight  sky,  and  leath 

Were  heard  amidst  the  depth  of  Waltham  woods  ; 
Tor  there  the  wan  and  weird  sistei 
Their  imps,  and  the  dark  spirits  that  rejoice 
When  foulest  deeds  are  done  on  earth,  and  there 
In  dread  accordance  rose  their  dismal  joy. 
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SPIRITS   AND    NIGHT-HAGS, 

Around,  around,  around, 
Troop  and  dance  we  to  the  sound, 
Whilst  mocking  imps  cry,  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
On  earth  there  will  be  woe  !  more  woe  ! 


SPIRIT  OF   THE   EARTHQUAKE. 

Arise,  swart  fiends,  'tis  I  command  ; 
Burst  your  caves,  and  rock  the  land. 


SPIRIT   OF   THE   STORM. 

Loud  tempests,  sweep  the  conscious  wood  ! 

SPIRIT    OF   THE    BATTLE. 

I  scent  from  earth  more  blood  !  more  blood  ! 


SPIRIT    OF   THE    FIRE. 

When  the  wounded  cry, 

And  the  craven  die, 
I  will  ride  on  the  spires, 
And  the  red  volumes  of  the  bursting  fires. 
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SPIRITS    AND    NIGH  I -HAGS. 

Around,  around,  around, 

Dance  we  to  the  dismal  sound 

Of  dying  cries  and  mortal  woe, 

Whilst  mocking  imps  shout,  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 


FIRST   SPIRIT. 

Hear! 
Spirits  that  our  'hests  perform 
In  the  earthquake  c  the  storm, 
Appear,  appear  ! 


A  tire  ia  lighted — the  pale  smoke  goes  up  ; 
Obscure,  terrific  features  through  the  clouds 
Are  seen,  and  a  wild  laughter  heard,  We  come 

FIRST  MINISTERING  SPIRIT. 

I  have  syllables  of  dread  ; 

They  can  wake  the  dreamless  dead. 

SECOND   SPIRIT. 

I,  a  dark  sepulchral  song, 

That  can  lead  hell's  phantom-throng. 
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THIRD   SPIRIT. 

Like  a  nightmare  I  will  rest 

This  night  upon  King  William's  breast  1 


SPIRITS   AND  NIGHT-HAGS. 

Around,  around,  around, 
Dance  we  to  the  dismal  sound 
Of  dying  shrieks  and  mortal  woe, 
Whilst  antic  imps  shout,  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 


They  vanished,  and  the  earth  shook  where  they  stood. 


That  night,  King  William  first  within  the  Tower 
Received  his  vassal  barons  ;  in  that  Tower 
Which  oft  since  then  has  echoed  to  night-shrieks 
Of  secret  murder,  or  the  lone  lament. 
Now  other  sounds  were  heard,  for  on  this  night 
Its  canopied  and  vaulted  chambers  rang 
With  minstrelsy  ;  whilst  sounds  of  long  acclaim 
Re-echoed,  from  the  loopholes,  o'er  the  Thames  ; 
The  drawbridge,  and  the  ponderous  cullis-gate, 
Frowned  on  the  moat  ;  the  flanking  towers  aspired 
O'er  the  embattled  walls,  where  proudly  waved 
The  Norman  banner.     William,  laugh  to  scorn 
The  murmurs  of  conspiracy  and  hate 
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That  round  thee  gather,  like  the  storms  of  night 
Mastering,  when  murder  hides  her  visored  mien  ! 
Now,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  !     Let  the  fierce  Dane 
Into  the  centre  of  thy  kingdom  sweep, 
With  hostile  armament,  even  like  the  tide 
Of  the  hoarse  Humber,  on  whose  waves  he  rode  ! 
Let  foes  confederate  ;  let  one  voice  of  hate, 
One  cry  of  instant  vengeance,  one  deep  curse 
Be  heard,  from  Waltham  woods  to  Holderness  ! 
Let  Waltheof,  stern  in  steel  ;  let  Hereward, 
Impatient  as  undaunted,  flash  their  swords; 
Let  the  boy  Edgar,  backed  by  Scotland's  king, 
Advance  his  feeble  claim,  and  don  the  casque, 
Whose  brows  might  better  a  blue  bonnet  grace  ; 
Let  Edwin  and  vindictive  Morcar  join 
The  sons  of  Harold,— what  hast  thou  to  fear? 
London's   sole  Tower  might    laugh    their  strength    to 
scorn  ! 
Upon  that  night  when  York's  proud  castle  fell, 
Here  William  held  his  court.     The  torches  glared 
On  crest  and  crozier.     Knights  and  prelates  bowed 
Before  their  sovereign.     He,  his  knights  and  peers 
Surveying  with  a  stern  complacency, 
Inclined  not  from  his  seat,  o'ercanopied 
With  golden  valance,  woven  by  no  hand 
Save  of  the  Queen.     Vet  calm  his  countenance 
Shone,  and  his  brow  a  dignified  repose 
Marked  kingly  ;  high  his  forehead,  and  besprent 
With  dark  hair,  interspersed  with  grey;  his  eye 
Glanced  amiable,  chiefly  when  the  light 
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Of  a  brief  smile  attempered  majesty. 
His  beard  was  dark  and  heavy,  yet  diffused, 
Low  as  the  lion  ramping  on  his  breast 
Engrailed  upon  the  mail. 

Odo  approached, 
And  knelt,  then  rising,  placed  the  diadem 
Upon  his  brow,  with  laurels  intertwined. 
Again  the  voice  of  acclamation  rang, 
And  from  the  galleries  a  hundred  harps 
Resounded  Roland's  song  !     Long  live  the  King  ! 
The  barons,  and  the  prelates,  and  the  knights, 
Long  live  the  Conqueror  !  cried ;  a  god  on  earth  ! 
That  instant  the  high  vaulted  chamber  shook 
As  with  a  blast  from  heaven,  and  all  was  mute 
Around  him,  and  the  very  fortress  rocked, 
As  it  would  topple  on  their  heads.      He  rose 
Disturbed  and  frowning,  for  tumultuous  thoughts 
Crowded  like  night  upon  his  heart ;  then  waved 
His  hand.     The  barons,  abbots,  knights  retire. 
Behold  him  now  alone  !  before  a  lamp 
A  crucifix  appears  ;  upon  the  ground 
Lies  the  same  sword  that  Hastings'  battle  dyed 
Deep  to  the  hilt  in  gore  ;  behold,  he  kneels 
And  prays,  Thou  only,  Lord,  art  ever  great ; 
Have  mercy  on  my  sins  !     The  crucifix 
Shook  as  he  spoke,  shook  vi-ibly,  and,  hark  ! 
There  is  a  low  moan,  as  of  dying  men, 
At  distance  heard. 

Then  William  first  knew  fear. 
He  had  heard  tumults  of  the  battle-field, 
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The  noise,  the  glorious  hurrahs,  and  the  clang 
Of  trumpets  round  him,  but  no  sound  like  this 
Ere  smote  with  unknown  terror  on  his  heart, 
As  if  the  eye  of  God  that  moment  turned 
And  saw  it  beating. 

Rising  slow,  he  flung 
Upon  a  couch  his  agitated  limbs  ; 
The  lamp  was  near  him;  on  the  ground  his  sword 
And  helmet  lay  ;  short  troubled  slumbers  stole, 
And  darkly  rose  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 

He  saw  a  field  of  blood, — it  passed  away  ; 
A  glittering  palace  rose,  with  mailed  men 
Thronged,  and  the  voice  of  multitudes  was  heard 
Acclaiming  :  suddenly  the  sounds  had  ceased, 
The  glittering  palace  vanished,  and,  behold  ! 
Long  winding  cloisters,  echoing  to  the  chant 
Of  stoled  fathers  ;  and  the  mass-song  ceased — 
Then  a  dark  tomb  appeared,  and,  lo  !  a  shape 
As  of  a  phantom-king  ! 

Nearer  it  came, 
And  nearer  yet,  in  silence,  through  the  gloom. 
Advancing — still  advancing  :  the  cold  glare 
Of  armour  shone  as  it  approached,  and  now 
It  stands  o'er  William's  couch  !     The  spectre  gazed 
A  while,  then  lifting  its  dark  visor  up — 
Horrible  vision  ! — shewed  a  grisly  wound 
Deep  in  its  forehead,  and  therein  appeared 
Gouts,  as  yet  dropping  from  an  arrow's  point 
Infixed  !     And  that  red  arrow's  deadly  barb 
The  shadow  drew,  and  pointed  at  the  breast 
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Of  William  ;  and  the  blood  dropped  on  his  breast ; 
And  through  his  steely  arms  one  drop  of  blood 
Came  cold  as  death's  own  hand  upon  his  heart  ! 
Whilst  a  deep  voice  was  heard,  Now  sleep  in  peace, 
I  am  avenged  ! 

Starting,  he  exclaimed, 
Hence,  horrid  phantom  !     Ho  !  Fitzalain,  ho  ! 
Montgomerie!     Each  baron,  with  a  torch, 
Before  him  stood.     By  dawn  of  day,  he  cried, 
We  will  to  horse.     What  passes  in  our  thoughts 
We  shall  unfold  hereafter.     By  St.  Anne, 
Albeit,  not  ten  thousand  phantoms  sent 
By  the  dead  Harold  can  divert  our  course, 
They  may  bear  timely  warning. 

'Tis  yet  night — 
Give  me  a  battle-song  ere  daylight  dawns  ; 
The  song  of  Roland,  or  of  Charlemagne — 
Or  our  own  fight  at  Hastings. 

Torches  !  ho  ! 
And  let  the  gallery  blaze  with  lights  !     Awake, 
Harpers  of  Normandy,  awake  !     By  Heaven, 
I  will  not  sleep  till  your  full  chords  ring  out 
The  song  of  England's  conquest  !     Torches  !  ho  ! 
He  spoke.     Again  the  blazing  gallery 
Echoed  the  harpers'  song.     Old  Eustace  led 
The  choir,  and  whilst  the  king  paced  to  and  fro, 
Thus  rose  the  bold,  exulting  symphony. 
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SONG   OF   THE    BATTLE  OF    HASTINGS. 

The  Norman  armament  beneath  thy  rocks,  St.  Valerie, 
Is  moored  ;    and,  streaming  to  the  morn,  three  hundred 

banners  fly, 
Of  crimson  silk  ;  with  golden  cross,  effulgent  o'er  the  rest, 
That  banner,  proudest  in  the  fleet,  streams,  which  the 

Lord  had  blessed. 
The  gale  is  fair,  the  sails  are  set,  cheerily  the  south  wind 

blows, 
And   Norman   archers,   all   in  steel,   have  grasped  their 

good  yew-bows  ; 
Aloud   the   harpers  strike   their   harps,   whilst   morning 

light  is  flung 
Upon  the  cross-bows  and  the  shields,    that   round    the 

masts  are  hung. 
Speed  on,  ye  brave  !  'tis  William  leads  ;  bold  barons,  at 

his  word, 
Lo  !  sixty  thousand  men  of  might  for  William  draw  the 

sword. 


So.  bound  to  England's  southern  shore,  we  rolled  upon 

the  seas, 
Ar.     gallantly  the  white  sails  set  were,  and  swelling  to  the 

breeze. 
On,  on,  to  victory  or  death  !  now  rose  the  general  cry ; 
The   minstrels   sang,    On,    on,    ye    brave,    to    death   or 

victory  ! 
Mark  yonder  ship,  how  straight  she  steers;  ye  knights 

and  barons  brave, 
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'Tis  William's  ship,   and  proud  she   rides,  the  foremost 

o'er  the  wave. 
And   now  we  hailed   the    English   coast,   and,   lo  !    on 

Beachy  Head, 
The  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  majestical  is  shed. 
The  fleet  sailed  on,  till,  Pevensey  !  we  saw  thy  welcome 

strand  ; 
Duke  William  now  his  anchor  casts,  and  dauntless  leaps 

to  land. 


The  English  host,  by  Harold   led,  at  length  appear  in 

sight, 
And  now  they  raise  a  deafening  shout,  and  stand  prepared 

for  fight  ; 
The  hostile  legions  halt  a   while,  and  their  long  lines 

display, 
Now  front  to  front  they  stand,  in  still  and  terrible  array. 
Give  out  the  word,   God,   and  our  right  !    rush   like  a 

storm  along, 
Lift  up  God's  banner,  and  advance,  resounding  Roland's 

song  ! 
Ye  spearmen,    poise  your  lances  well,  by  brave  Mont- 

gomerie  led, 
Ye  archers,  bend  your  bows,  and  draw  your  arrows  to  the 

head. 
They  draw — the  bent  bows  ring — huzzah  !  another  Might, 

and  hark  ! 
How   the   sharp   arrowy  shower   beneath  the  sun  goes 

hissing  dark. 
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Hark  !  louder  grows  the  deadly  strife,  till  all  the  battle- 
plain 

Is  red  with  blood,  and  heaped  around  with  men  and 
horses  slain. 

On,  Normans,  on  !  Duke  William  cried,  and  Harold, 
tremble  thou, 

Now  think  upon  thy  perjury,  and  of  thy  broken  vow. 

The  banner  of  thy  armed  knight,  thy  shield,  thy  helm  are 
vain — 

The  fatal  shaft  has  sped, — by  Heaven  !  it  hisses  in  his 
brain  ! 

So  William  won  the  English  crown,  and  all  his  foemen 
beat, 

And  Harold,  and  his  Britons  brave,  lay  silent  at  his  feet. 

Enough  !  the  day  is  breaking,  cried  the  King  : 
Away  !  away  !  be  armed  at  my  side, 
Without  attendants,  and  to  horse,  to  horse  ! 

WALTHAM    ABBEY   AND    FOREST. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  o'er  King  Harold's  grave 

A  requiem  was  chanted  ;  for  last  night 

A  passing  spirit  shook  the  battlements, 

And  the  pale  monk,  at  midnight,  as  he  watched 

The  lamp,  beheld  it  tremble  ;  whilst  the  shrines 

Shook,  as  the  deep  foundations  of  the  fane 

Were  moved.     Oh  !  pray  for  Harold's  soul  !  he  cried. 

And  now,  at  matin  bell,  the  monks  were  met, 

And  slowly  pacing  round  the  grave  they  sang  : 
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DIRGE. 

Peace,  oh  !  peace,  be  to  the  shade 
Of  him  who  here  in  earth  is  laid : 
Saints  and  spirits  of  the  blessed, 
Look  upon  his  bed  of  rest ; 
Forgive  his  sins,  propitious  be  ; 
Dona  pacem,  Domine, 
Dona  pacem,  Domine  ! 

When,  from  yonder  window's  height, 
The  moonbeams  on  the  floor  are  bright, 
Sounds  of  viewless  harps  shall  die, 
Sounds  of  heaven's  own  harmony  ! 
Forgive  his  sins,  propitious  be  ; 
Dona  pacem,  Domine, 
Dona  pacem,  Domine  ! 

By  the  spirits  of  the  brave, 

Who  died  the  land  they  loved  to  save  ; 

By  the  soldier's  faint  farewell, 

By  freedom's  blessing,  where  he  fell ; 

Forgive  his  sins,  propitious  be ; 

Dona  pacem,  Domine, 

Dona  pacem,  Domine  ! 

By  a  nation's  mingled  moan, 
By  liberty's  expiring  groan, 
By  the  saints,  to  whom  'tis  given 
To  bear  that  parting  groan  to  heaven ; 

[:7  0 
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To  his  shade  propitious  be  ; 
Dona  pacem,  Domine, 
Dona  pacem,  Domine  ! 

The  proud  and  mighty,  when  they  die, 
With  the  crawling  worm  shall  lie  ; 
But  who  would  not  a  crown  resign, 
Harold,  for  a  rest  like  thine  ! 
Saviour  Lord,  propitious  be  ; 
Dona  pacem,  Domine, 
Dona  pacem,  Domine  ! 


The  moon  was  high,  when,  'mid  the  wildest  wolds 
Of  Holderness,  where  erst  that  structure  vast, 
An  idol-temple,  in  old  heathen  times, 
Frowned  with  gigantic  shadow  to  the  moon, 
That  oft  had  heard  the  dark  song  and  the  groans 
Of  sacrifice. 

There  the  wan  sisters  met; 
They  circled  the  rude  stone,  and  called  the  dead, 
And  sung  by  turns  their  more  terrific  song  : 


FIRST   HAG. 

I  looked  in  the  seer's  prophetic  glass, 
And  saw  the  deeds  that  should  come  to  pass ; 
From  Carlisle-Wall  to  Flamborough  Head, 
The  reeking  soil  was  heaped  with  dead. 
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SECOND   HAG. 

The  towns  were  stirring  at  dawn  of  day, 

And  the  children  went  out  in  the  morn  to  play ; 

The  lark  was  singing  on  holt  and  hill ; 

I  looked  again,  but  the  towns  were  still ; 

The  murdered  child  on  the  ground  was  thrown, 

And  the  lark  was  singing  to  heaven  alone. 

THIRD   HAG. 

I  saw  a  famished  mother  lie, 

Her  lips  were  livid,  and  glazed  her  eye  ; 

The  tempest  was  rising,  and  sang  in  the  south, 

And  I  snatched  the  blade  of  grass  from  her  mouth. 

FOURTH   HAG. 

By  the  rolling  of  the  drums, 
Hitherward  King  William  comes  ! 
The  night  is  struggling  with  the  day — 
Hags  of  darkness,  hence  !  away  ! 

William  is  in  the  north  ;  the  avenging  sword 
Descended  like  a  whirlwind  where  he  passed ; 
Slaughter  and  Famine  at  his  bidding  wait, 
Like  lank,  impatient  bloodhounds,  till  he  cries, 
Pursue  !     Again  the  Norman  banner  floats 
Triumphant  on  the  citadel  of  York, 
Where,  circled  with  the  blazonry  of  arms, 
Amid  his  barons,  William  holds  his  state. 
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CONCLUSION 

William,  on  his  imperial  throne,  at  York 

Is  seated,  clad  in  steel,  all  but  his  face, 

From  casque  to  spur.     His  brow  yet  wears  a  frown, 

And  his  eyes  show  the  unextinguished  fire 

Of  steadfast  vengeance,  as  his  inmost  heart 

Yet  labours,  like  the  ocean  after  storm. 

His  sword  unsheathed  appears,  which  none  besides 

Can  wield  ;  his  sable  beard,  full  and  diffused, 

Below  the  casque  is  spread  ;  the  lion  ramps 

Upon  his  mailed  breast,  engrailed  with  gold. 

Behind  him  stand  his  baron?,  in  dark  file1 

Ranged,  and  each  feature  hid  beneath  the  helms  ; 

Spears,  with  escutcheoned  banners  on  their  points, 

Above  their  heads  are  raised.     Though  all  alike 

Are  cased  in  armour,  know  ye  not  that  knight 

Who  next,  behind  the  king,  seems  more  intent 

To  listen,  and  a  loftier  stature  bears? 

'Tis  bold  Montgomerie  ;  and  he  who  kneels 

Before  the  seat,  his  armour  all  with  gules 

Chequered,  and  chequered  his  small  banneret, 

Is  Lord  Fitzalain.      William  holds  a  scroll 

In  his  right  hand,  and  to  Fitzalain  speaks  : 

All  these,  the  forfeited  domains  and  land 

Of  Edwin  and  of  Morcar,  traitor-lords, 

1  The  picture  is  taken  from  an  original,  preserved  in  Drake, 
in  which  William  and  his  barons  are  thus  represented,  lie  is 
shown  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  nephew  Alain  with  the 
forfeited  lands  <.f  Karl  Edwin. 
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From  Ely  to  the  banks  of  Trent,  I  give 
To  thee  and  thine  ! 

Fitzalain  lowly  knelt, 
And  kissed  his  iron  hand  ;  then  slowly  rose, 
Whilst  all  the  barons  shouted,  Live  the  king  ! 

This  is  thy  song,  William  the  Conqueror, 
The  tale  of  Harold's  children,  and  the  grave 
Of  the  last  Saxon  !     The  huge  fortress  frowns 
Still  on  the  Thames,  where  William's  banner  waved, 
Though  centuries  year  after  year  have  passed, 
As  the  stream  flows  for  ever  at  its  feet ; 
Harold,  thy  bones  are  scattered,  and  the  tomb 
That  held  them,  where  the  Lea's  lorn  wave  delayed, 
Is  seen  no  more  ;  and  the  high  fane,  that  heard 
The  Eleeson  pealing  for  thy  soul, 
A  fragment  stands,  and  none  will  know  the  spot 
Where  those  whom  thou  didst  love  in  dust  repose, 
Thy  children  !     But  the  tale  may  not  be  vain, 
If  haply  it  awake  one  duteous  thought 
Of  filial  tenderness. 

That  day  of  blood 
Is  passed,  like  a  dark  spectre  :  but  it  speaks 
Even  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  : 

Behold 
The  hand  of  God  1     From  that  dark  day  of  blood, 
When  Vengeance  triumphed,  and  the  curfew  knolled, 
England,  thy  proud  majestic  policy 
Slowly  arose  !     Through  centuries  of  shade 
The  pile  august  of  British  liberty 
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Towered,  till  behold  it  stand  in  clearer  light 
Illustrious.     At  its  base,  fell  Tyranny 
Gnashes  his  teeth,  and  drops  the  broken  sword  ; 
Whilst  Freedom,  Justice,  to  the  cloudless  skies 
Uplift  their  radiant  forms,  and  Fame  aloft 
Sounds  o'er  the  subject  seas,  from  east  to  west, 
From  north  to  south,  her  trumpet — England,  live  ! 
And  rule,  till  waves  and  worlds  shall  be  no  more  ! 
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THE    VILLAGER'S    VERSE-BOOK. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

[The  following  compositions  were  written  originally  to  be 
learned  by  heart  by  poor  children  of  my  own  parish,  who  have 
been  instructed  every  Sunday  through  the  summer,  on  the 
garden  lawn  before  the  parsonage  house,  by  Mrs.  Bowles,  The 
object,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  entirely  novel, 
was  briefly  to  describe  the  most  obvious  images  in  country  life, 
familiar  to  every  child  ;  and  in  the  smallest  compass  to  connect 
every  distinct  picture  with  the  earliest  feelings  of  humanity  and 
piety,  in  language  which  the  simplest  might  understand ;  but 
which,  from  the  objects  represented,  might  be  read,  perhaps, 
with  some  interest  by  those  whose  minds  were  more  cultivated.] 


SPRING— CUCKOO. 

The  bee  is  humming  in  the  sun, 

The  yellow  cowslip  springs, 
And,  hark  1  from  yonder  woodland's  side, 

Again  the  cuckoo  sings  ! 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  no  other  note 

She  sings  from  day  to  day ; 
But  I,  though  a  poor  cottage  girl, 

Can  work,  and  read,  and  pray. 
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And  whilst  in  knowledge  I  rejoice, 
Which  heavenly  truth  displays, 

Oh  !  let  me  still  employ  my  voice 
In  my  Redeemer's  praise. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

Tis  the  first  primrose  !  see  how  meek, 

Yet  beautiful,  it  looks  ; 
As  just  a  lesson  it  may  teach 

As  that  we  read  in  books. 

While  gardens  show  in  flowering  pride 

The  lily's  stately  ranks, 
It  loves  its  modest  head  to  hide 

Beneath  the  bramble  banks. 


And  so  the  little  cottage  maid 
May  bloom  unseen  and  die  ; 

But  she,  when  transient  flowerets  fade, 
Shall  live  with  Christ  on  high. 


THE  ROBIN  REDBREAST. 

Poor  Robin  sits  and  sings  alone 
When  showers  of  driving  sleet, 

By  the  cold  winds  of  winter  blown, 
The  cottage  casement  beat. 
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Come,  let  him  share  our  chimney  nook, 

And  dry  his  dripping  wing  ; 
See,  little  Mary  shuts  her  book, 

And  cries,  "  Poor  Robin,  sing  !  " 


Methinks  I  hear  his  faint  reply  : 
When  cowslips  deck  the  plain, 

The  lark  shall  carol  in  the  sky, 
And  I  shall  sing  again. 

But  in  the  cold  and  wintry  day, 

To  you  I  owe  a  debt, 
That  in  the  sunshine  of  the  May 

I  never  can  forget ! 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  BEE. 

Methought  I  heard  a  butterfly 

Say  to  a  labouring  bee, 
Thou  hast  no  colours  of  the  sky 

On  painted  wings,  like  me. 


Poor  child  of  vanity  !  those  dyes. 
And  colours  bright  and  rare, 

With  mild  reproof,  the  bee  replies, 
Are  all  beneath  my  care. 
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Content  I  toil  from  morn  till  eve, 

And  scorning  idleness, 
To  tribes  of  gawdy  sloth  I  leave 

The  vanities  of  dress. 

THE   GLOW-WORM. 

Oh,  what  is  this  which  shines  so  bright, 

And  in  the  lonely  place 
Hangs  out  his  small  green  lamp  at  night, 

The  dewy  bank  to  grace  ! 

It  is  a  glow-worm,  still  and  pale 
It  shines  the  whole  night  long, 

When  only  stars,  O  nightingale, 
Seem  listening  to  thy  song  ! 

And  so  amid  the  world's  cold  night, 
Through  good  report  or  ill, 

Shines  out  the  humble  Christian's  light, 
As  lonely  and  as  still. 


THE  SWAN. 

Look  at  the  swan  !  how  still  he  goes  ! 

His  neck  and  breast  like  silver  gleam  ; 
He  seems  majestic  as  he  rows  ; 

The  glory  of  the  lonely  stream. 
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There  is  a  glory  in  the  war, 

A  glory  when  the  warrior  wears 
(His  visage  marked  with  many  a  scar) 

The  laurel  wet  with  human  tears  : 


Such  scenes  no  glory  can  impart, 

With  trumps,  and  drums,  and  noises  rude, 
Like  that  which  fills  his  silent  heart 

Who  walks  with  God  in  quietude. 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

Who  does  not  love  the  village  bells, 
Their  cheerful  peal,  and  solemn  toll  ! 

One  of  the  rustic  wedding  tells, 
And  one  bespeaks  a  parting  soul. 

The  lark  in  sunshine  sings  his  song, 
And,  dressed  in  garments  white  and  gay, 

The  village  lasses  trip  along, 
For  this  is  Susan's  wedding-day. 

Ah  !  gather  flowers  of  sweetest  hue, 

Young  violets  from  the  bank's  green  side, 

And  on  poor  Mary's  coffin  strew, 
For  in  the  bloom  of  life  she  died. 
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So  passes  life  !  the  smile,  the  tear, 
Succeed,  as  in  our  path  we  stray  ; 

Thy  kingdom  come,  for  we  are  here 
As  guests  who  tarry  but  a  day. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

How  cheerful  in  the  winter's  night, 

As  down  the  lane  I  stray  ; 
The  blacksmith's  forge  shoots  out  its  light. 

And  shines  across  the  way  ! 

The  smith  his  labouring  bellows  blows, 

And  now  his  stroke  repeats  ; 
Beats  the  red  iron  as  it  glows, 

And  shapes  it  as  he  beats. 

While,  flash  !  the  frequent  sparkles  fly. 

And  tongs  are  hissing  red  ; 
Content  and  cheerful  industiy 

Sweeten  his  daily  bread. 
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The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  state, 

Within  Valencia's  wall ; 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 

The  knightly  festival. 

Brave  Alvar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 
Of  gallant  men,  were  there  ; 

And  there  came  Donna  Ximena, 
His  wife  and  daughters  fair. 

When  the  footpage  bent  on  his  knee, 
What  tidings  brought  he  then  ? 

Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas, 
With  fifty  thousand  men. 

Now  God  be  praised  !  the  Cid  he  cried, 

Let  every  hold  be  stored  : 
Let  fly  the  holy  Gonfalon, 

And  give,  "  St.  James,"  the  word. 

And  now,  upon  the  turret  high, 
Was  heard  the  signal  drum  ; 

And  loud  the  watchman  blew  his  trump, 
And  cried,  They  come  !  they  come  ! 
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The  Cid  then  raised  his  sword  on  high, 
And  by  God's  mother  swore, 

These  walls,  hard-gotten,  he  would  keep, 
Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

My  wife,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears  ! 

.  hang  not  thus  your  head  ; 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight, 
How  soldiers  earn  their  bread. 

We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 
And  crush  them  in  your  sight ; 

And  all  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
May  God  defend  the  right  ! 

He  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand, 

So  resolute  was  he, 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

They  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 
Came  sailing  o'er  the  brine  ; 

They  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light, 
The  Moorish  crescents  shine. 

These  ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale, 
As  heart-struck  with  dismay  ; 

And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat 
They  turned  their  heads  away. 
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The  thronged  streamers  glittering  flew, 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
Now  cheer,  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried, 

This  is  a  glorious  sight  ! 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  aghast, 

These  fearful  ladies  stood, 
The  Cid,  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

All  this  is  for  your  good  : 

Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past, 

If  God  assist  the  right, 
Those  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare 

Shall  sound  for  your  delight. 

The  Moors  who  pressed  beneath  the  towers, 

Now  Allah  !  Allah  !  sung  ; 
Each  Christian  knight  his  broadsword  drew, 

And  loud  the  trumpets  rung. 

Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke, 

Let  each  brave  warrior  go, 
And  arm  himself,  in  dusk  of  morn, 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow  j 

And  in  the  lofty  minster  church 

On  Santiago  call, — 
That  good  Bishop  Hieronymo 

Shall  there  absolve  you  all. 
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But  let  us  prudent  counsel  take, 

In  this  eventful  hour  ; 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween, 

They  are  a  mighty  power. 

Then  Alvar  Fanez  counselled  well, 

I,  noble  Cid,  will  go, 
And  ambush  with  three  hundred  men, 

Ere  the  first  cock  doth  crow  : 

And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 
You,  Cid,  lead  on  your  powers, 

We,  dauntless,  on  the  other  side 
Will  fall  on  them  with  ours. 

This  counsel  pleased  the  Chieftain  well 
He  said,  it  should  be  so  ; 

And  the  good  Bishop  should  sing  mass, 
Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  night  is  come ; 

At  cock-crow  all  appear 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves, 

And  holy  mass  to  hear  : 

On  Santiago  there  they  called, 
To  hear  them  and  to  save  ; 

And  that  good  Bishop,  at  the  mass, 
Great  absolution  gave. 
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Fear  not,  he  cried,  when  thousands  bleed, 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  his  sins, 

And  God  be  with  his  soul. 

A  boon  !  a  boon  !  the  Bishop  cried, 

I  have  sung  mass  to-day  ; 
Let  me  the  brunt  of  battle  bear, 

Cid,  in  the  bloody  fray. 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gained  the  thicket's  shade  ; 
And,  with  hushed  breath  and  anxious  eye, 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  in  glittering  arms, 

All  issued  from  the  gate ; 
Whilst  the  bold  Cid,  before  them  all, 

On  Bavieca  sate. 

They  passed  the  ambush  on  the  left, 
And  marched  o'er  dale  and  down, 

Till  soon  they  got  the  Moorish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

The  Cid  then  spurred  his  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  in  array. 
Pero  Bermudez  proudly  bore 

His  standard  on  that  day. 

[:«:] 
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When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

Allah  !  began  their  cry  : 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rung, 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

Banner,  advance  !  the  Cid  he  cried, 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword  : 
And  all  the  host  set  up  the  shout, 

St   Mar}'  and  our  Lord  ! 

That  good  Bishop  Hieronymo, 

Bravely  his  battle  bore  ; 
And  shouted,  as  he  spurred  his  steed, 

For  bold  Campeador  1 

The  Moorish  and  the  Christian  host 

Now  mix  their  dying  cries  ; 
And  many  a  horse  along  the  plain 

Without  his  rider  flies. 

Now  sinks  the  Crescent,  now  the  Cross, 

As  the  fierce  hosts  assail  ; 
But  what  against  o'erwhelming  might 

Can  valour's  self  avail  I 


Campeador,  all  bathed  in  blood, 
Spurred  on  his  horse  amain  ; 

And,  Santiago  !  cried  aloud, 
For  Bivar  and  for  Spain  ! 
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Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men, 

Who  crouched  in  thickets  low, 
Leaped  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glance, 

Rushed,  shouting,  on  the  foe. 

The  Moors,  who  saw  their  pennons  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind, 
Fled  in  dismay,  for  still  they  feared, 

A  greater  host  behind. 

The  Crescent  falls.     Pursue  !  pursue  ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain  ! 
See  where  they  sink — see  where  they  lie, 

The  fainting  and  the  slain  ! 

Of  fifty  thousand,  who  at  morn 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright, 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left, 

To  tell  the  tale  at  night. 

The  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow, 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say  : 
Well,  Bavieca,  hast  thou  sped, 

My  noble  horse,  to-day  ! 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword, 

Let  none  the  Cid  condemn ; 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea, 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 
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There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan, 
All  clay  shall  sit  and  weep, 

But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 
Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe, 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore, 

And  think  upon  its  father's  smile, 
"Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully, 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed  ; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O  ci  thousands  of  the  dead. 
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ON  THE  FRONT  OF  A  HERMITAGE, 
NEAR  A  DIAL  AT  BREMHILL. 

To  mark  life's  few  and  fleeting  hours 
I  placed  the  dial  'midst  the  flowers, 
Which  one  by  one  came  forth  and  died, 
Still  withering  by  its  ancient  side. 
Mortals,  let  the  sight  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart ! 
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OH  !    WHEN  'TIS  SUMMER  WEATHER. 

Oh  !  when  'tis  summer  weather, 
And  the  yellow  bee,  with  fairy  sound, 
The  waters  clear  is  humming  round, 
And  the  cuckoo  sings  unseen, 
And  the  leaves  are  waving  green — 
Oh  !  then  'tis'sweet, 
In  some  remote  retreat, 
To  hear  the  murmuring,  dove, 
With  those  whom  on  earth  alone  we  love. 
And  to  wind  through  the  greenwood  together. 
But  when  'tis  winter  weather, 
And  crosses  grieve, 
And  friends  deceive, 
And  rain  and  sleet 
The  lattice  beat, — 
Oh  !  then  'tis  sweet 
To  sit  and  sing 
Of  the  friends  with  whom,  in  the  days  of  spring, 
We  roamed  through  the  greenwood  together. 
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THE  LAY  OF  TALBOT,  THE 
TROUBADOUR.1 

A  LEGEND  OF  LACOCK  ABBEY. 

PART   FIRST. 

[  At  Rouen  Richard  kept  his  state, 
Released  from  captive  thrall  j 
And  girt  with  many  a  warrior  guest 
He  feasted  in  the  hall ! 


2  The  rich  metheglin  mantled  high, 

The  wine  was  berry  red, 
When  tidings  came  that  Salisbury, 
His  early  friend,  was  dead  ; 

3  And  that  his  sole  surviving  child, 

The  heiress  of  his  wealth, 
By  crafty  kinsmen  and  allies 
Was  borne  away  by  stealth  ; 

1  The  legend  on  which  this  ballad  is  founded  is  related  in 
Latin,  in  the  Book  of  Lacock. 
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4  Was  borne  away  from  Normandy, 

Where,  secretly  confined, 
She  heard  no  voice  of  those  she  loved, 
But  sighed  to  the  north  wind. 

5  Haply  from  some  lone  castle's  tower 

Or  solitary  strand, 
Even  now  she  gazes  o'er  the  deep, 
That  laves  her  father's  land  ! 

6  King  Richard  cries,  My  minstrel  knights, 

Who  will  the  task  achieve, 
To  seek  through  France  and  Normandy 
The  orphan  left  to  grieve  ? 

7  Young  William  Tallx\then  did  speak, 

Betide  me  weal  or  woe, 
From  Michael's  castle  through  the  land 
A  pilgrim  I  will  go. 

8  He  clad  him  in  his  pilgrim  weeds, 

With  trusty  staff  in  hand, 
And  scallop  shell,  and  took  his  way, 
A  wanderer  through  the  land. 

9  For  two  long  years  he  journeyed  on, 

A  pilgrim,  day  by  day, 
Through  many  a  forest  dark  and  drear, 
By  many  a  castle  grey. 
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10  At  length,  when  one  clear  morn  of  frost 
Was  shining  on  the  main, 
Forth  issuing  from  a  castle  gate 
He  saw  a  female  train  ! 

1 1  With  lightsome  step  and  waving  hair, 
Before  them  ran  a  child, 
And  gathering  from  the  sands  a  shell, 
Ran  back  to  them,  and  smiled. 

12  Himself  unseen  among  the  rocks, 
He  saw  her  point  her  hand  ; 
And  cry,  I  would  go  home,  go  home, 
To  my  poor  father's  land. 

13  The  bell  tolled  from  the  turret  grey, 
Cold  freezing  fell  the  dew, 
To  the  portcullis  hastening  back 
The  female  train  withdrew. 

14  Those  turrets  and  the  battlements, 
Time  and  the  storm  had  beat, 
And  sullenly  the  ocean  tide 
Came  rolling  at  his  feet. 

15  Young  Talbot  cast  away  his  staff, 

The  harp  is  in  his  hand, 

A  minstrel  at  the  castle  gate, 

A  porter  saw  him  stand. 

16  And  who  art  thou,  the  porter  cried, 

Young  troubadour,  now  say, 
For  welcome  in  the  castle  hall 
Will  be  to-night  thy  lay  ; 

17  For  this  the  birthday  is  of  one 

Whose  father  now  is  cold  ; 
An  English  maiden,  rich  in  fee, 
And  this  year  twelve  years  old. 

18  I  love,  myself,  now  growing  old, 

To  hear  the  wild  harp's  sound  : 
But  whence,  young  harper,  dost  thou  come, 
And  whither  art  thou  bound  ? 

19  Though  I  am  young,  the  harper  said, 

From  Syria's  sands  I  come, 
A  minstrel  warrior  of  the  Cross, 
Now  poor  and  wandering  home. 

20  And  I  can  tell  of  mighty  deeds, 

By  bold  King  Richard  done, 
King  Richard  of  "  the  Lion's  heart," 
Foes  quail  to  look  upon. 

21  Then  lead  me  to  the  castle  hall, 

And  let  the  fire  be  bright, 
For  never  hall  nor  bower  hath  heard 
A  lay  like  mine  to-night. 
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22  The  windows  gleam  within  the  hall, 

The  fire  is  blazing  bright, 
And  the  young  harper's  hair  and  harp 
Are  shining  in  the  light. 

23  Fair  dames  and  warriors  clad  in  steel 

Now  gather  round  to  hear, 

And  oft  that  little  maiden's  eyes 

Are  glistening  with  a  tear. 

24  For,  when  the  minstrel  sang  of  wars, 

At  times,  with  softer  sound, 
He  touched  the  chords,  as  mourning  those 
Now  laid  in  the  cold  ground. 

25  He  sang  how  brave  King  Richard  pined 

In  a  dark  tower  immured, 
And  of  the  long  and  weary  nights, 
A  captive,  he  endured. 

26  The  faithful  Blondel  to  his  harp 

One  song  began  to  sing  ; 
It  ceased  ;  the  king  takes  up  the  strain  ; 
It  is  his  lord  and  king  ! 

27  Of  Sarum  then,  and  Sarum's  plain, 

That  poor  child  heard  him  speak, 
When  the  first  tear-drop  in  her  eye 
Fell  silent  on  her  cheek. 
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28  For,  as  the  minstrel  told  his  tale, 
The  breathless  orphan  maid 
Thought  of  the  land  where,  in  the  grave, 
Her  lather's  bones  were  laid. 


29  Hush,  hush  !  the  winds  are  piping  loud, 
The  midnight  hour  is  sped, 
The  hours  of  morn  are  stealing  fast; 
Harper,  to  bed  !  to  bed  ! 


PART  SECOND. 

1  The  two  long  years  had  passed  away, 

When  castle  Galliard  rose, 

As  built  at  once  by  elfin  hands, 

And  scorning  time  or  foes.1 

2  It  might  be  thought  that  Merlin's  imps 

Were  tasked  to  raise  the  wall, 
That  unheard  axes  fell  the  woods, 
While  unseen  hammers  fall, 


3  As  hung  by  magic  on  a  rock, 
The  castle-keep  looked  down 
O'er  rocks  and  rivers,  and  the  smoke 
Of  many  a  far-off  town. 

1  This  magnificent  ruin  of  the  favourite  castle  of  Richard  L  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Les  Andelys,  the  birthplace  of 
in,  and  the  retreat  of  Thomas  Corneille. 
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4  And  now,  young  knights  and  minstrels  gay 
Obeyed  their  masters'  call, 
And  loud  rejoicing  held  the  feast 
In  the  new  raftered  hall. 

5  His  minstrels  and  his  mailed  peers 
Were  seated  at  the  board, 
And  at  his  side  the  highest  sat 
William  of  the  Long  Sword. 

6  This  youthful  knight,  of  princely  birth, 
Was  dazzling  to  behold, 
For  his  chain-mail  from  head  to  foot 
All  glistened  o'er  with  gold. 

7  His  surcoat  dyed  with  azure  blue 
In  graceful  foldings  hung, 
And  there  the  golden  lions  ramped, 
With  bloody  claws  and  tongue. 

8  With  crimson  belt  around  his  waist 
His  sword  was  girded  on  ; 
The  hilt,  a  cross  to  kiss  in  death, 
Radiant  with  jewels  shone. 

9  The  names  and  banners  of  each  knight 
It  were  too  long  to  tell ; 
Here  sat  the  brave  Montgomery, 
There  Bertrand  and  Rozell. 
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io  01"  Richard's  unresisted  sword 
A  noble  minstrel  sung, 
Whilst  to  an  hundred  answering  harps 
The  blazing  gallery  rung. 

1 1  So  all  within  was  merriment — 

When,  suddenly,  a  shout, 
As  of  some  unexpected  guest, 
Burst  from  the  crowd  without. 

12  Now  not  a  sound,  and  scarce  a  breath, 

Through  the  long  hall  is  heard, 
When,  with  a  young  maid  by  his  side, 
A  visored  knight  appeared. 

13  Up  the  long  hall  they  held  their  way, 

On  to  the  royal  seat ; 
Then  both  together,  hand  in  hand, 
Knelt  at  King  Richard's  feet. 

14  Talbot,  a  Talbot  !  rang  the  hall 

With  gratulation  wild, 
Long  live  brave  Talbot,  and  long  live 
Earl  William's  new  found  child  ! 

1 5  Amid  a  scene  so  new  and  strange, 

This  poor  maid  could  not  speak  ; 
King  Richard  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  gently  kissed  her  cheek  ; 
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16  Then  placed  her,  smiling  through  a  tear, 

By  his  brave  brother's  side  : 
Long  live  brave  Longspe  !  rang  the  hall, 
Long  live  his  future  bride  ! 

17  To  noble  Richard  this  fair  child, 

His  ward,  was  thus  restored  ; 
Destined  to  be  the  future  bride 
Of  Him  of  the  Long  Sword. 
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CHILDE   HAROLD'S   LAST 
PILGRIMAGE. 


So  ends  Childe  Harold  his  last  pilgrimage  ! 
Above  the  Malian  surge  he  stood,  and  cried, 
Liberty  !  and  the  shores,  from  age  to  age 
Renowned,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  rocks,  replied, 
Liberty  !     But  a  spectre  at  his  side 
Stood  mocking,  and  its  dart  uplifting  high 
Smote  him  ;  he  sank  to  earth  in  life's  fair  pride  : 
Sparta  !   thy  rocks  echoed  another  cry, 
And  old  Ilissus  sighed,  Die,  generous  exile,  die  ! 


I  will  not  ask  sad  pity  to  deplore 
I  lis  wayward  errors,  who  thus  early  died  ; 
Still  less,  Childe  Harold,  now  thou  art  no  more, 
Will  I  say  aught  of  genius  misapplied  ; 
Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride. 
But  I  will  bid  the  Arcadian  cypress  wave, 
Pluck  the  green  laurel  from  Peneus'  side, 
And  pray  thy  spirit  may  such  quiet  have, 
That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmured  o'er  thy 
grave. 
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So  ends  Childe  Harold  his  last  pilgrimage  ! 
Ends  in  that  region,  in  that  land  renowned, 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  Glory's  page, 
And  on  the  Muses'  consecrated  ground  ; 
His  pale  cheek  fading  where  his  brows  were  bound 
With  their  unfading  wreath  !     I  will  not  call 
The  nymphs  from  Pindus'  piny  shades  profound, 
But  strew  some  flowers  upon  thy  sable  pall, 
And  follow  to  the  grave  a  Briton's  funeral. 

Slow  move  the  plumed  hearse,  the  mourning  train, 
I  mark  the  long  procession  with  a  sigh, 
Silently  passing  to  that  village  fane 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  lie  : 
Where  sleeps  the  mother,  who  with  tearful  eye 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  onward  road, 
Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  infancy  ; 
Who  here,  released  from  every  human  load, 
Receives  her  long-lost  child  to  the  same  calm  abode. 

Bursting  Death's  silence,  could  that  mother  speak, 
When  first  the  earth  is  heaped  upon  thy  head, 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak, 
She  thus  might  give  the  welcome  of  the  dead  : 
Here  rest,  my  son,  with  me — the  dream  is  fled — 
The  motley  mask  and  the  great  coil  are  o'er  ; 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  wormy  bed, 
Where  deep  forgetfulness  succeeds  the  roar 
Of  earth,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  no  more. 

V-v\ 
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Here  rest  ! — on  all  thy  wanderings  peace  repose, 
After  the  fever  of  thy  toilsome  way  ; 
No  interruption  this  long  silence  knows  ; 
Here  no  vain  phantoms  lead  the  soul  astray  ; 
The  earth-worm  feeds  on  his  unconscious  prey  : 
Here  both  shall  sleep  in  peace  till  earth  and  sea 
Give  up  their  dead,  at  that  last  awful  day, 
King,  Lord,  Almighty  Judge  !  remember  me  ; 
And  may  Heaven's   mercy  rest,   my  erring   child, 
thee  1 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 


Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  Crown  Office  Row, 
Inner  Temple,  London,  on  the  ioth  February  1775, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  Like  his 
father,  he  became  a  clerk  first  in  South-Sea  House, 
then  in  the  India  House,  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
was  pensioned  after  a  service  of  thirty-three  years. 
He  became  associated  with  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  William  Godwin,  and 
Souihey.  He  published  poems  in  1796,  1797,  and 
1798,  in  conjunction  with  S.  T.  Coleridge  and 
Charles  Lloyd  ;  but  the  Essays  that  he  subse- 
quently wrote  for  The  Reflector  and  The  London 
Magazine  obtained  for  him  much  more  attention. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  December  1834,  at 
Edmonton,  aged  59,  and  was  buried  in  Edmonton 
Churchyard  side  by  side  with  his  sister,  Mary,  who 
was  associated  with  him  throughout. 


PRELIMINARY  MOTTO. 

This  beauty  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth, 

When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 

Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondness 

In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me, 

And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lend  me, 

I  sued  and  served.    Long  did  I  love  this  lady." 

— Masslnger. 


CHARLES  LAMB'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Charles  Lamb,  born  in  the  Inner  Temple,  ioth 
February  1775  ;  educated  in  Christ's  Hospital ;  afterwards 
a  clerk  in  the  accountant's  office,  East  India  House  ; 
pensioned  off  from  that  service,  1825,  after  thirty-three 
years'  service ;  is  now  a  gentleman  at  large ;  can  re- 
member few  specialties  in  this  life  worth  noting,  except 
that  he  once  caught  a  swallow  flying  (teste  sud  manu). 
Below  the  middle  stature ;  cast  of  face  slightly  Jewish, 
with  no  Judaic  tinge  in  his  complexional  religion ; 
stammers  abominably,  and  is  therefore  more  apt  to 
discharge  his  occasional  conversation  in  a  quaint  aphorism 
or  a  poor  quibble,  than  in  set  and  edifying  speeches  ;  has 
consequently  been  libelled  as  a  person  always  aiming  at 
wit,  which,  as  he  told  a  dull  fellow  that  charged  him  with 
it,  is  at  least  as  good  as  aiming  at  dulness.  A  small 
eater,  but  not  drinker ;  confesses  a  partiality  for  the 
production  of  the  juniper-berry  ;  was  a  fierce  smoker  of 
tobacco,  but  may  be  resembled  to  a  volcano  burnt  out, 
emitting  only  now  and  then  a  casual  puff.  Has  been 
guilty  of  obtruding  upon  the  public  a  tale  in  prose  called 
"Rosamund  Gray,"  a  dramatic  sketch  named  "John 
Woodvil,"  a  "Farewell  Ode  to  Tobacco,"  with  sundry 
other  poems  and  light  prose  matter,  collected  in  two 
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slight  crown  octavos,  and  pompously  christened  his  works, 
though  in  fact  they  were  his  recreations,  and  his  true 
works  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  Leadenhall  Street, 
filling  some  hundred  folios.  He  is  also  the  true  Elia, 
whose  essays  are  extant  in  a  little  volume  published  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  rather  better  known  from  that 
name  without  a  meaning  than  from  anything  he  has  done, 
or  can  hope  to  do,  in  his  own.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  the  old  English  dramatists, 
in  a  work  called  "Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
Writers  who  Lived  about  the  Time  of  Shakespeare," 
published  about  fifteen  years  since.  In  short,  all  his 
merits  and  demerits  to  set  forth  would  take  to  the  end  of 
Mr.  Upcott's  book,  and  then  not  be  told  truly. 
He  died*  18         ,  much  lamented. 

Witness  his  hand, 

Charles  Lamb. 

18//1  April  1827. 

*  27th  December  1^4 
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SONNETS. 


Was  it  some  sweet  device  of  Faery 
That  mocked  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glade, 
And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid  ? 
Have  these  things  been  ?  or  what  rare  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
In  those  fine  eyes  ?  methought  they  spake  the  whik 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.     And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fair-haired  maid  ? 
Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  Summer  sigh  ? 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where, 
And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 
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ii. 

Methinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 

Beneath  the  vast  outstretching  branches  high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying.     And,  O  Anna!  mild-eyed  maid  ! 

Beloved  !  I  were  well  content  to  play 

With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer's  day, 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 

And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 
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in. 

THE  FAMILY  NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name? 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach ;  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  returned, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorred, 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  His  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  burned. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 
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IV. 

TO  HIS  SISTER. 

I  f  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 

ib  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason  ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e"er  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection  ;  and  would  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mar}',  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

A  timid  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye, 

As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight, 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light, 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 

The  care-crazed  mind,  like  some  still  melody  : 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do  possess 

Her  gentle  sprite  ;  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 

And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity  : 

A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 

Of  changed  friends,  or  Fortune's  wrongs  unkind  : 

Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 

Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 

Turned  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 

Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 
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VI. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  WIND. 

O  I  could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind, 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep, 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves  !     And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.     For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy. 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
O  winged  bark  !  how  swift  along  the  night 
Passed  thy  proud  keel !  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory, 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unbonneted,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood, 
Even  till  it  seemed  a  pleasant  thing  to  die, — ■ 
To  be  resolved  into  the  elemental  wave, 
Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 
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INNOCENCE. 

We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween, 
And  Innocence  her  name.     The  time  has  been, 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company ; 
Time  was,  we  two  have  wept  to  have  been  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child, 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society, 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 
My  loved  companion  dropped  a  tear,  and  fled, 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around  ! 
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VIII. 

HARMONY  IN  UNLIKENESS. 

By  Enfield  lanes,  and  Winchmore's  verdant  hill, 
Two  lovely  damsels  cheer  my  lonely  walk  : 
The  fair  Maria,  as  a  vestal,  still  ; 
And  Emma  brown,  exuberant  in  talk. 
With  soft  and  lady  speech  the  first  applies 
The  mild  correctives  that  to  grace  belong 
To  her  redundant  friend,  who  her  defies 
With  jest,  and  mad  discourse,  and  bursts  of  song. 
O  differing  Pair,  yet  sweetly  thus  agreeing, 
What  music  from  your  happy  discord  rises, 
While  your  companion  hearing  each,  and  seeing, 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  but  both  together,  prizes  ; 
This  lesson  teaching,  which  our  souls  may  strike, 
That  harmonies  may  be  in  things  unlike  ! 
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IX. 

WRITTEN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

I  WAS  not  trained  in  Academic  bowers, 

And  to  those  learned  streams  I  nothing  owe 

Which  copious  from  those  twin  fair  founts  do  flow  ; 

Mine  have  been  anything  but  studious  hours. 

Yet  can  I  fancy,  wandering  'mid  thy  towers, 

Myself  a  nursling,  Granta,  of  thy  lap ; 

My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  Doctor's  cap, 

And  I  walk  gowned  ;  feel  unusual  powers. 

Strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  speech, 

Old  Ramus'  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain ; 

And  my  skull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 

Be  still,  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I  teach 

Truths  which  transcend  the  searching  Schoolmen's 

vein, 
And  half  had  staggered  that  stout  Stagirite  ! 


[:I0 
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WORK. 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 

And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 

To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 

Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 

To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  (oh  most  sad  !) 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 

Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 

Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglad 

Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings, 

That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 

For  wrath  Divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 

In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returnings  : 

Wlnrc  toiling  and  turmoiling  ever  and  aye 

I  Ie,  and  hib  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day. 
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XI. 

LEISURE. 

They  talk  of  Time,  and  of  Time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  work  and  business  can  redress  : 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke, 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation, 
Improbus  Labor,  which  my  spirit  hath  broke, 
I'd  drink  of  Time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit  :- 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  crowned  the  white  top  of  Methusalem  : 
Yea  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 
The  heav'n  sweet  burthen  of  eternity. 

PEUS  NOBIS  HMC  OTIA  FECIT. 
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XII. 

MEMORIALS. 

lln  a  leaf  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints, 
written  in  Spanish  by  the  learned  and  reverend  Father,  Alfonso 
TillciJCM.  Divine,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick,  set  forth  in 
Kfrgfiifl  by  John  Heigham,  Anno  1630,"  bought  at  a  Catholic 
bookshop  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  found,  care- 
fully inserted,  a  painted  flower,  seemingly  coeval  with  the  book 
it-  If ;  and  did  not,  for  some  time,  discover  that  it  opened  in  the 
middle,  and  was  the  cover  to  a  very  humble  draught  of  a  St. 
Anne,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  doubtless  the  performance  of 
some  poor  but  pious  Catholic,  whose  meditations  it  assisted.] 

O  LIFT  with  reverent  hand  that  tarnished  flower, 

That  shrines  beneath  her  modest  canopy 

Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety  ; 

Dim  specks,  rude  shapes,  of  Saints  1  in  fervent  hour 

The  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee, 

Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 

The  sanctities  she  worshipped  to  their  worth, 

In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see 

Hints  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 

Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.     We  are  told 

Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 

That  in  their  way  approved  the  offerer's  zeal. 

True  love  shows  costliest  where  the  means  are  scant  ; 

And,  in  their  reckoning,  they  abound,  who  want. 
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XIII. 

TO  MISS  KELLY. 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  please  that  many-headed  beast  the  town> 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actor's  train, 
You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought ; 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow  ; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot  trace, 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how — 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face, 
And  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 
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XIV. 

TO  MRS.  SIDDONS. 

As  when  a  child  on  some  long  Winter's  night 
Affrighted,  clinging  to  its  grandame's  knees, 
With  eager  wondering  and  perturbed  delight 
Listens  strange  tales  of  fearful  dark  decrees 
Muttered  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 
Or  of  those  hags,  who,  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime, 
And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell, 
Cold  horror  drinks  its  blood  !  anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldam  tell 
Of  pretty  babes  that  loved  each  other  dear, 
Murdered  by  cruel  uncle's  mandate  fell  : 
Ev'n  such  the  shiv'ring  joys  thy  tones  impart, 
)  thou,  Siddons,  meltest  my  sad  heart 
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THE   GRANDAME.i 

On  the  green  hill-top, 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roof, 
And  not  distinguished  from  its  neighbour-barn, 
Save  by  a  slender-tapering  length  of  spire, 
The  Grandame  sleeps.     A  plain  stone  barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 
For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 
Well-earned,  the  bread  of  service  :  hers  was  else 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable, 
Or  aught  unseemly.     I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image  ;  I  remember,  too, 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  master's  house  ; 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Of  anecdote  domestic.     Wise  she  was 
And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies, 

1  Lamb's  grandmother,  housekeeper  to  the  Plumer  Wards,  at 
Gilston. 
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And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances  ; 
Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages  ; 
Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin  ; 
Of  friends  offended,  family  disgraced — 
Maiden  high-born,  but  wayward,  disobeying 
Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 
Of  unmixed  blood,  and  ancestry  remote, 
Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 
But  these  are  not  thy  praises  ;  and  I  wrong 
Thy  honoured  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  trivial.     Better  'twere  to  tell 
How,  with  a  nobler  zeal  and  warmer  love, 
She  served  her  Heavenly  Master.     I  have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  dovn  with  age  and  pain, 
And  rankling  malady  ;  yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdraw 
Her  trust  in  Him,  her  faith  and  humble  hope — 
So  meekly  had  she  learned  to  bear  her  cross — 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ  ;  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived, 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazakene. 
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TO  CHARLES  LLOYD. 

(AN  unexpected  visitor.) 

Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seeks  my  Lloyd  the  stranger  out  ? 

What  offering  can  the  stranger  bring 

Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights, 
For  loves  and  friendships  far  away  ? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear, 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here. 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  joy 

Hath  flushed  my  unaccustomed  cheek 

And,  with  an  o'ercharged  bursting  heart, 
I  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 
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O  sweet  are  all  the  Muses'  lays, 

And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird — 

'Twas  long  since  these  estranged  cars 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  heard. 

The  voice  hath  spoke  :  the  pleasant  sounds 
In  memory's  ear  in  after-time 

Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear, 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled, 

And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er, 
To  cheerless,  friendless  solitude 
n  I  return,  as  heretofore, 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherished  be  ; 

I'll  think  less  meanly  of  myself, 

That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me. 
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TO  CHARLES  LLOYD. 

(August  1797.) 

A  stranger,  and  alone,  I  past  those  scenes 
We  past  so  late  together  ;  and  my  heart 
Felt  something  like  desertion,  when  I  looked 
Around  me,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  friend 
Was  absent,  and  the  cordial  look  was  there 
No  more  to  smile  on  me.     I  thought  on  Lloyd ; 
All  he  had  been  to  me.     And  now  I  go 
Again  to  mingle  with  a  world  impure, 
With  men  who  make  a  mock  of  holy  things 
Mistaken,  and  of  man's  best  hope  think  scorn. 
The  world  does  much  to  warp  the  heart  of  man, 
And  I  may  sometimes  join  its  idiot  laugh. 
Of  this  I  now  complain  not.     Deal  with  me, 
Omniscient  Father  !  as  Thou  judgest  best, 
And  in  Thy  season  tender  Thou  my  heart. 
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I  pray  not  for  myself  ;  I  pray  for  him 

Whose  soul  is  sore  perplexed  ;  shine  Thou  on  him, 

Father  of  Lights  !  and  in  the  difficult  paths 

Make  plain  his  way  before  him.      His  own  thoughts 

May  he  not  think,  his  own  ends  not  pursue ; 

So  shall  he  best  perform  Thy  will  on  earth. 

Greatest  and  Best,  Thy  will  be  ever  ours  ! 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAY  OF  MY  AUNT'S 
FUNERAL. 

(February  1797.) 

Thou  too  art  dead,  [Aunt  Hetty]  !  very  kind 

Hast  thou  been  to  me  in  my  childish  days, 

Thou  best  good  creature.     I  have  not  forgot 

How  thou  didst  love  thy  Charles,  when  he  was  yet 

A  prating  schoolboy  :  I  have  not  forgot 

The  busy  joy  on  that  important  day, 

When,  childlike,  the  poor  wanderer  was  content 

To  leave  the  bosom  of  parental  love, 

His  childhood's  play-place,  and  his  early  home, 

For  the  rude  fosterings  of  a  stranger's  hand, 

Hard  uncouth  tasks,  and  schoolboy's  scanty  fare, 

How  did  thine  eye  peruse  him  round  and  round, 

And  hardly  know  him  in  his  yellow  coats, 

Red  leathern  belt,  and  gown  of  russet  blue  ! 

Farewell,  good  aunt ! 

Go  thou  and  occupy  the  same  gravebed 

Where  the  dead  mother  lies, 

O  my  dear  mother  !  thou  dear  dead  saint ! 

Where's  now  that  placid  face,  where  oft  hath  sat 
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A  mother's  smile,  to  think  her  son  should  thrive 

In  this  bad  world,  when  she  was  dead  and  gone  ; 

And  where  a  tear  hath  sat  (take  shame,  O  son  !) 

When  that  same  child  has  proved  himself  unkind  ? 

One  parent  yet  is  left — a  wretched  thing, 

A  sad  survivor  of  his  buried  wife, 

A  palsy-smitten,  childish,  old,  old  man, 

A  semblance  most  forlorn  of  what  he  was, 

A  merry,  cheerful  man.     A  merrier  man, 

A  man  more  apt  to  frame  matter  for  mirth, 

>kes,  and  antics  for  a  Christma- 
Making  life  social,  and  the  laggard  time 
To  move  on  nimbly,  never  yet  did  cheer 
The  little  circle  of  domestic  friends. 
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WRITTEN  A  YEAR  AFTER  THE       • 
EVENTS.1 

(September  1797.) 

Alas  !  how  am  I  changed  !     Where  be  the  tears, 

The  sobs,  and  forced  suspensions  of  the  breath, 

And  all  the  dull  desertions  of  the  heart, 

With  which  I  hung  o'er  my  dead  mother's  corse  ? 

Where  be  the  blest  subsidings  of  the  storm 

Within,  the  sweet  resignedness  of  hope 

Drawn  heavenward,  and  strength  of  filial  love 

In  which  I  bowed  me  to  my  Father's  will  ? 

My  God  and  my  Redeemer  !  keep  not  Thou 

My  soul  in  brute  and  sensual  thanklessness 

Sealed  up  ;  oblivious  ever  of  that  dear  grace 

And  health  restored  to  my  long-loved  friend, 

Long-loved  and  worthy  known.     Thou  didst  not  leave 

Her  soul  in  death  !     O  leave  not  now,  my  Lord, 

Thy  servants  in  far  worse,  in  spiritual  death  ! 

And  darkness  blacker  than  those  feared  shadows 

Of  the  valley  all  must  tread.     Lend  us  thy  balms, 

Thou  dear  Physician  of  the  sin-sick  soul, 

And  heal  our  cleansed  bosoms  of  the  wounds 

1  Sent  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  with  the  marginal  note — "  This 
is  almost  literal  from  a  letter  of  my  sister's— less  than  a  year 
ago." 
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With  which  the  world  has  pierced  us   through   and 

through. 
Give  us  new  flesh,  new  birth.     Elect  of  heaven 
May  we  become,  in  Thine  election  sure 
Contained,  and  to  one  purpose  steadfast  drawn, 
Our  soul's  salvation  ! 

Thou,  and  I,  dear  friend, 
With  filial  recognition  sweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  mother  in  heaven  ; 
And  her  remembered  looks  of  love  shall  greet 
With  looks  of  answering  love  ;  her  placid  smiles 
Meet  with  a  smile  as  placid,  and  her  hand 
With  drops  of  fondness  wet,  nor  fear  repulse. 
Be  witness  for  me,  Lord,  I  do  not  ask 
Those  days  of  vanity  to  return  agdn 
(Nor  fitting  me  to  ask,  nor  Thee  to  give), 
Vain  loves  and  wanderings  with  a  fair-haired  maid, 
Child  of  the  dust  as  I  am,  who  so  long 
My  captive  heart  steeped  in  idolatry 
And  creature-loves.     Forgive  me,  O  my  Maker  ! 
If  in  a  mood  of  grief  I  sin  almost 
In  sometimes  brooding  on  the  days  long  past, 
And  from  the  grave  of  time  wishing  them  back, 
Days  of  a  mother's  fondness  to  her  child, 
Her  little  one. 

O  where  be  now  those  sports, 
And  infant  play-games  ?  where  the  joyous  troops 
Of  children,  and  the  haunts  I  did  so  love? 
O  my  companions  !  O  ye  loved  names 
Of  friend  or  playmate  dear  !  gone  are  ye  now  ; 


Gone  diverse  ways  ;  to  honour  and  credit  some, 

And  some,  I  fear,  to  ignominy  and  shame  ! 

I  only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief, 

To  mourn  one  parent  dead,  and  see  one  live 

Of  all  life's  joys  bereft  and  desolate  : 

Am  left  with  a  few  friends,  and  one,  above 

The  rest,  found  faithful  in  a  length  of  years, 

Contented  as  I  may,  to  bear  me  on 

To  the  not  unpeaceful  evening  of  a  day 

Made  black  by  morning  storms  I 
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WRITTEN  SOON  AFTER  THE 
PRECEDING  POEM. 

(October  1797.) 

Thou1  should'st  have  longer  lived,  and  to  the  grave 
Have  peacefully  gone  down  in  full  old  age  ! 
Thy  children  would  have  tended  thy  grey  hairs. 
We  might  have  sat,  as  we  have  often  done, 
By  our  fireside,  and  talked  whole  nights  away, 
Old  times,  old  friends,  and  old  events  recalling 
With  many  a  circumstance,  of  trivial  note, 
To  memory  dear,  and  of  importance  grown. 
How  shall  we  tell  them  in  a  stranger's  ear? 
A  wayward  son  ofttimes  was  I  to  thee  ; 
And  yet,  in  all  our  little  bickerings, 
Domestic  jars,  there  was,  I  know  not  what, 
Of  tender  feeling,  that  were  ill  exchanged 
For  this  world's  chilling  friendships,  and  their  smiles 
Familiar,  whom  the  heart  calls  strangers  still. 
A  heavy  lot  hath  he,  most  wretched  man  ! 
Who  lives  the  last  of  all  his  family  ; 
He  looks  around  him,  and  his  eye  discerns 
The  face  of  the  stranger,  and  his  heart  is  sick. 
1  His  mother. 
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Man  of  the  world,  what  canst  thou  do  for  him  ? 

Wealth  is  a  burden  which  he  could  not  bear  ; 

Mirth  a  strange  crime,  the  which  he  dares  not  act ; 

And  wine  no  cordial,  but  a  bitter  cup. 

For  wounds  like  his  Christ  is  the  only  cure, 

And  Gospel  promises  are  his  by  right, 

For  these  were  given  to  the  poor  in  heart. 

Go,  preach  thou  to  him  of  a  world  to  come, 

Where  friends  shall  meet,  and  know  each  other's  face. 

Say  less  than  this,  and  say  it  to  the  winds. 
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TO  HIS  SISTER. 

Written  on  Christmas  Day,  1797. 

I  am  a  widowed  thing,  now  thou  art  gone  ! 
Now  thou  art  gone,  my  own  familiar  friend, 
Companion,  sister,  helpmate,  counsellor  ! 
Alas  !  that  honoured  mind,  whose  sweet  reproof 
And  meekest  wisdom  in  times  past  have  smoothed 
The  unfilial  harshness  of  my  foolish  speech, 
And  made  me  loving  to  my  parents  old, 
(Why  is  this  so,  ah,  God  !  why  is  this  so  ?) 
That  honoured  mind  become  a  fearful  blank, 
Her  senses  locked  up,  and  herself  kept  out 
From  human  sight  or  converse,  while  so  many 
Of  the  foolish  sort  are  left  to  roam  at  large, 
Doing  all  acts  of  folly,  and  sin,  and  shame? 
Thy  paths  are  mystery  ! 

Yet  I  will  not  think, 
Sweet  friend,  but  we  shall  one  day  meet,  and  live 
In  quietness,  and  die  so,  fearing  God. 
Or  if  not,  and  these  false  suggestions  be 
A  fit  of  the  weak  nature,  loth  to  part 
With  what  it  loved  so  long,  and  held  so  dear  ; 
If  thou  art  to  be  taken,  and  I  left 
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(More  sinning,  yet  unpunished,  save  in  thee), 

It  is  the  will  of  God,  and  we  are  clay 

In  the  potter's  hands  ;  and,  at  the  worst,  are  made, 

From  absolute  nothing,  vessels  of  disgrace, 

Till,  His  most  righteous  purpose  wrought  in  us, 

Our  purified  spirits  find  their  perfect  rest. 
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THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

(January  1798.) 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days — 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women. 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man. 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like,  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood. 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother  ! 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling  ? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

For  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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HESTER. 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call  : — if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool, 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature's  school, 
Nature  had  blest  her. 
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A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Yet  could  not  Hester. 

My  uprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning, 


When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  forewarning? 
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THE  THREE  FRIENDS. 

Three  young  maids  in  friendship  met, 

Mary,  Martha,  Margaret ; 

Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 

Martha  shorter  by  a  hair ; 

If  the  first  excelled  in  feature, 

The  other's  grace  and  ease  were  greater 

Mary,  though  to  rival  loth, 

In  their  best  gifts  equalled  both. 

They  a  due  proportion  kept ; 

Martha  mourned  if  Margaret  wept ; 

Margaret  joyed  when  any  good 

She  of  Martha  understood ; 

And  in  sympathy  for  either 

Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  far,  for  a  happy  space, 

All  three  ran  an  even  race, 

A  most  constant  friendship  proving, 

Equally  beloved  and  loving  ; 

All  their  wishes,  joys,  the  same ; 

Sisters  only  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled, 
As  upon  a  favourite  child  ; 
Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three  ; 
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Till  on  Martha's  father  crosses 
Brought  a  flood  of  worldly  losses, 
And  his  fortunes  rich  and  great 
Changed  at  once  to  low  estate ; 
Under  which  o'erwhelming  blow 
Martha's  mother  was  laid  low  ; 
She  a  hapless  orphan  left, 
Of  maternal  care  bereft, 
Trouble  following  trouble  fast, 
Lay  in  a  sick-bed  at  last. 
In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  received  conviction 
That  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend. 
Night  and  day,  with  friendship  tried, 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 
With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound ; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
Saved  her  dying  broken-hearted. 


In  this  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmixed  springs. 
That  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret. 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear, 
Nor  affection  less  sincere 
To  her  friend,  was,  by  occasion 
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Of  more  distant  habitation, 

Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her, 

When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her ; 

And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 

Margaret  began  to  fear  her, 

Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 

Martha's  heart  should  steal  away. 

That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare  her, 

Where  till  now  she'd  been  a  sharer. 

From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pined, 

Till  at  length  her  health  declined. 

All  her  cheerful  spirits  flew 

Fast  as  Martha  gathered  new  ; 

And  her  sickness  waxed  sore 

Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suspicion 
Of  her  altered  friend's  condition, 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Less  demanded  now  her  presence, 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason, 
Changed  her  measures  with  the  season  ; 
Turned  her  steps  from  Martha's  door, 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more ; 
All  her  care  and  thoughts  were  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret. 
Mary,  living  'twixt  the  two, 
From  her  home  could  oftener  go, 
Either  of  her  friends  to  see, 
Than  they  could  together  be. 
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Truth  explained  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 
Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect  ; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect 
From  her  fancy  vanished  clean  ; 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been, 
And  the  colour  she  did  lack 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love  had  made  her  feel, 
Love  alone  had  power  to  heal. 


Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it, 
With  impatience  waxed  cross, 
Counted  Margaret's  gain  her  loss  ; 
Ail  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies, 
Which  into  such  rancour  wrought, 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought. 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone, 
She  began,  with  reasons  shown, 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere  : 
Wished  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed  ; 
For  herself,  she'd  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded  ; 
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All  that  pity  and  compassion 

She  believed  was  affectation  ; 

In  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 

Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 

She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distance, 

And  not  know  of  their  existence, 

While  all  things  remained  the  same  ; 

But  when  some  misfortune  came, 

Then  she  made  a  great  parade 

Of  her  sympathy  and  aid,  — 

Not  that  she  did  really  grieve, 

It  was  only  make-believe, 

And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 

She  might  her  fine  feelings  show, 

And  get  credit,  on  her  part, 

For  a  soft  and  tender  heart. 


With  such  speeches,  smoothly  made, 
She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  (who,  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she'd  felt  before, 
Was  prepared  for  mistrust) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just ; 
Quite  destroyed  that  comfort  glad, 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had  ; 
Made  her,  in  experience'  spite, 
Think  her  friend  a  hypocrite, 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff, 
To  renounce  and  cast  her  off. 
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See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded  1 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 
Who  to  both  had  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate, 
All  their  comfort  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 
But  the  league  her  presence  cherished, 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perished  ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  either, 
To  keep  them  and  it  together, 
Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left,  soon  fell  asunder ; — 
Some  civilities  were  kept, 
But  the  heart  of  friendship  slept ; 
Love  with  hollow  forms  was  fed, 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead  : — 
A  cold  intercourse  they  held 
After  Mary  was  expelled. 

Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they'd  either  of  them  seen, 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard, — 
When  upon  a  day  once  walking, 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking, 
They  a  female  figure  met  : — 
Martha  said  to  Margaret, 
"That  yrng  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A  resemblance  strong  of  Mary." 
Margaret,  at  nearer  sight, 
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Owned  her  observation  right : 

But  they  did  not  far  proceed 

Ere  they  knew  'twas  she  indeed. 

She — but  ah  !  how  changed  they  view  her 

From  that  person  which  they  knew  her ; 

Her  fine  face  disease  had  scarred, 

And  its  matchless  beauty  marred  :  — 

But  enough  was  left  to  trace 

Mary's  sweetness,  Mary's  grace. 

When  her  eye  did  first  behold  them, 

How  they  blushed  ! — but,  when  she  told  them 

How  on  a  sick-bed  she  lay 

Months,  while  they  had  kept  away, 

And  had  no  inquiries  made 

If  she  were  alive  or  dead  ; 

How,  for  want  of  a  true  friend, 

She  was  brought  near  to  her  end, 

And  was  like  so  to  have  died, 

With  no  friend  at  her  bedside  ; — 

How  the  constant  irritation 

Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 

Of  their  coming,  had  extended 

The  illness,  when  she  might  have  mended,— 

Then,  O  then,  how  did  reflection 

Come  on  them  with  recollection  ! 

All  that  she  had  done  for  them, 

How  it  did  their  fault  condemn  ! 

But  sweet  Mary,  still  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  them  of  their  shame  ; 
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Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland, 
them  friendly  by  the  hand  ; 

Bound  them  both  with  promise  fast 
>  speak  of  troubles  past  ; 

Made  them  on  the  spot  declare 

A  new  league  of  friendship  there  ; 

Which,  without  a  word  of  strife, 
I  thenceforth  long  as  life. 

Martha  now  and  Margaret 

Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 

Which  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 

Ever  after  from  their  Mary. 
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I  saw  a  famous  fountain  in  my  dream, 
Where  shady  pathways  to  a  valley  led  ; 

A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream, 

And  all  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 

Wide  branching  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  clad, 

Forming  a  doubtful  twilight,  desolate  and  sad. 


The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  entered  in 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought, 

And  straight  became  as  one  that  knew  not  sin, 
Or  to  the  world's  first  innocence  was  brought ; 

Enseemed  it  now  he  stood  on  holy  ground, 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapt  around. 


A  most  strange  calm  stole  o'er  my  soothed  sprite  : 
Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  had  I  stayed, 

When  lo  !  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moonlight, 
Which  came  in  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade, 

Where  near  the  fountain  SOMETHING  like  despair 

Made  of  that  weeping  willow  garlands  for  her  hair. 
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And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  inwove 

.  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thorn — 
The  willow  garland,  that  was  for  her  love, 

And  these  her  bleeding  temples  would  adorn. 
With  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fast  fell, 
As  mournfully  she  bended  o'er  that  sacred  well. 


To  whom  when  I  addressed  myself  to  speak, 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  nothing  said  ; 

The  delicate  red  came  mantling  o'er  her  cheek, 
And,  gathering  up  her  loose  attire,  she  fled 

To  the  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade, 

And  in  her  goings  seemed  a  timid  gentle  maid. 


Revolving  in  my  mind  what  this  should  mean, 

And  why  that  lovely  lady  plained  so  ; 
Perplexed  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene, 

And  doubting  if  'twere  best  to  stay  or  go, 
I  cast  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gaze  around, 
When  from  the  shades  came  slow  a  small  and  plaintive 
sound : 


"  Psyche1  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,  this  woody  dell, 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came, 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

1  The  soul. 
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M  At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
The  waters  of  repentance  be, 
Which,  night  and  day,  I  must  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent. 

"  If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past ;  and  this  lone  place, 
O'ershadowy,  dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence." 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep,  thou  gentle  maid  ? 
And  ivherefore  in  this  barren  shade 
Thy  hidden  thoughts  with  sorrow  feed  ? 
Can  thing  so  fair  repentance  need '  ?" 

"01  have  done  a  deed  of  shame, 
And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame, 
And  stained  the  beauteous  maiden  white 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight." 

te  And  who  the  promised  spouse  declare, 
And  zvhat  those  bridal  garments  were  ?" 

"  Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  dress  ; 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Heaven's  high  King, 
Bought  with  His  blood  the  marriage-ring. 
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"  A  wretched  sinful  creature,  I 
Deemed  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie, 
Gave  to  a  treacherous  WORLD  my  heart, 
And  played  the  foolish  wanton's  part. 

11  Soon  to  these  murky  shades  I  came, 
To  hide  from  the  sun's  light  my  shame. 
And  still  I  haunt  this  woody  dell, 
And  bathe  me  in  that  healing  well, 
"Whose  waters  clear  have  influence 
From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse  ; 

"  And  night  and  day  I  them  augment 

With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent, 

Until,  due  expiation  made, 

And  fit  atonement  fully  paid, 

The  Lord  and  Bridegroom  me  present, 

Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent, 

God's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 

Shall  chaunt  the  ecstatic  marriage  hymn." 

"  Now  Christ  restore  thee  soon  " — I  said, 
And  thenceforth  all  my  dream  was  fled. 
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May  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant), 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  : 

For  I  hate  yet  love  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole, 

And  the  passions  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine  ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
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'Gainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lab'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  height'ning  steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras — 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us  ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 
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Some  few  vapours  thou  may'st  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 


Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  born, 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant  :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart, 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 


Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 
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Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
'Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee  ; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse, 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike, 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil, 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  Loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
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But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or  as  men,  constrained  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height, 
Lose  discrimination  quite, 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 
For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  title  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow  or  divorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
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A  right  Katherine  of  Spain  ; 
And  a  scat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys  ; 
"Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
Ami  still  live  in  the  byplaces 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces, 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  unconqucred  Canaanite. 
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Model  of  thy  parent  dear, 

Serious  infant  worth  a  fear, 

In  thy  unfaltering  visage  well 

Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Tell, 

When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good, 

Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood  ; 

Guileless  traitor,  rebel  mild, 

Convict  unconscious,  culprit-child  ! 

Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door  ; 

Chains  that  clink  in  cheerless  cells 

Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells  ; 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  hemmed  thy  faultless  weakness  in  ; 

Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 

And  filled  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

Sights,  by  thee  not  understood — 

Sights  of  fear  and  of  distress, 

That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess  ! 

1  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt,  son  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  libel. 
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But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 
Shall  in  o'erflowing  measure  meet  thee  ; 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill, 
Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 
Of  health  and  pastime.     Birds  shall  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
'Mid  new-yeaned  lambkins  thou  shalt  play, 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthened  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fill'st  thy  lap  with  flowers, 
To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours, 
The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place, 
Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care, 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there  ; 
And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
Thornton  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 
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A   LAMPOON   ON   THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES. 

Io  !  Paean  !  Io  !  sing 
To  the  finny  people's  king. 
Not  a  mightier  whale  than  this 
In  the  vast  Atlantic  is  ; 
Not  a  fatter  fish  than  he 
Flounders  round  the  Polar  Sea. 
See  his  blubber — at  his  gills 
What  a  world  of  drink  he  swills, 
From  his  trunk  as  from  a  spout, 
Which  next  moment  he  pours  out. 
Such  his  person,  next  declare, 
Muse,  who  his  companions  are. 
Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
Scuds  aside  or  sinks  behind  ; 
But  about  his  presence  keep 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep  ; 
Mermaids  with  their  tails  and  singing 
His  delighted  fancy  stinging 
Crooked  dolphins  they  surround  him  ; 
Dog-like  seals  they  fawn  around  him. 
Following  hard  the  progress  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea  shark  ; 
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For  his  solace  and  relief 
Flat-fish  are  his  courtiers  chief. 
Last  and  lowest  in  his  train 
Ink-fish  (libellers  of  the  main) 
Their  black  liquor  shed  in  spite 
(Such  on  earth  the  things  that  write). 
In  his  stomach,  some  do  say, 
No  good  thing  can  ever  stay, 
Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  it 
To  have  swallowed  that  old  prophet, 
Three  days  there  he'd  not  have  dwelled. 
But  in  one  have  been  expelled. 
Hapless  mariners  are  they, 
Who,  beguiled  (as  seamen  say), 
Deeming  him  some  rock  or  island, 
Footing  sure,  safe  spot,  and  dry  land, 
Anchor  in  his  scaly  rind  ; 
Soon  the  difference  they  find  ; 
Sudden  plumb  he  sinks  beneath  them  ; 
Does  to  ruthless  waves  bequeath  them. 
Name  or  title,  what  has  he  ? 
Is  he  Regent  of  the  sea  ? 
From  this  difficulty  free  us, 
Buffon,  Banks,  or  sage  Linnaeus. 
With  his  wondrous  attributes 
Say  what  appellation  suits? 
By  his  bulk  and  by  his  size, 
By  his  oily  qualities, 
This  (or  else  my  eyesight  fails), 
This  should  be  the  Prince  of  Whales. 
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Can  I,  all-gracious  Providence, 
Can  I  deserve  Thy  care  ? 

Ah,  no  !  I've  not  the  least  pretence 
To  bounties  which  I  share. 


Have  I  not  been  defended  still 
From  dangers  and  from  death  ; 

Been  safe  preserved  from  every  ill 
E'er  since  Thou  gav'st  me  breath? 


I  live  once  more  to  see  the  day 
That  brought  me  first  to  light  ; 

O  teach  my  willing  heart  the  way 
To  take  Thy  mercies  right. 


Though  dazzling  splendour,  pomp,  and  show, 

My  fortune  has  denied  ; 
Yet  more  than  grandeur  can  bestow 

Content  hath  well  supplied. 
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I  envy  no  one's  birth  or  fame, 
Their  titles,  train,  or  dress ; 

Nor  has  my  pride  e'er  stretched  its  aim 
Beyond  what  I  possess. 

I  ask  and  wish  not  to  appear 
More  beauteous,  rich,  or  gay  : 

Lord,  make  me  wiser  every  year, 
And  better  every  day. 
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Inspire  my  spirit,  Spirit  of  De  Foe, 

That  sang  the  pillory, 

In  loftier  strains  to  show 

A  more  sublime  Machine 

Than  that,  where  thou  wert  seen, 

With  neck  outstretcht  and  shoulders  ill  awry, 

Courting  coarse  plaudits  from  vile  crowds  below- 

A  most  unseemly  show  ! 

ir. 
In  such  a  place 
Who  could  expose  thy  face, 
Historiographer  of  deathless  Crusoe  ! 
That  paint'st  the  strife 
And  all  the  naked  ills  of  savage  life, 
Far  above  Rousseau  ? 
Rather  myself  had  stood 
In  that  ignoble  wood, 
Bare  to  the  mob,  on  holyday  or  high  day, 
If  nought  else  could  atone 
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libel, 
I  swear  on  Bible, 

I  would  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake  alone, 
Man  Friday  ! 

III. 

Our  ancestors'  were  sour  days, 
Great  Master  of  Romance  ! 
A  milder  doom  had  fallen  to  thy  chance 
In  our  days  : 
Thy  sole  assignment 
Some  solitary  confinement 
(Xot  worth  thy  care  a  carrot), 
Where  in  world-hidden  cell 
Thou  thy  own  Crusoe  might  have  acted  well, 
Only  without  the  parrot  ; 
By  sure  experience  taught  to  know, 
Whether  the  qualms  thou  mak'st  him  feel  were  truly 
such  or  no. 


But  stay  !  methinks  in  statelier  measure — 

A  more  companionable  pleasure — 

I  see  thy  steps  the  mighty  Treadmill  trace, 

(The  subject  of  my  song 

Delayed  however  long), 

And  some  of  thine  own  race, 

To  keep  thee  company,  thou  bring'st  with  thee  along. 
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There  with  thee  go, 

Linked  in  like  sentence, 

With  regulated  pace  and  footing  slow, 

Each  old  acquaintance, 

Rogue — harlot — thief — that  live  to  future  ages  ; 

Through  many  a  laboured  tome, 

Rankly  embalmed  in  thy  too  natural  pages. 

Faith,  friend  De  Foe,  thou  art  quite  at  home  ! 

Not  one  of  thy  great  offspring  thou  dost  lack, 

From  pirate  Singleton  to  pilfering  Jack. 

Here  Flandrian  Moll  her  brazen  incest  brags  ; 

Vice-stript  Roxana,  penitent  in  rags, 

There  points  to  Amy,  treading  equal  chimes, 

The  faithful  handmaid  of  her  faithless  crimes. 


V. 


Incompetent  my  song  to  raise 

To  its  just  height  thy  praise, 

Great  Mill ! 

That  by  thy  motion  proper 

(No  thanks  to  wind,  or  sail,  or  working  rill) 

Grinding  that  stubborn  corn,  the  Human  Will, 

Turn'st  out  men's  consciences, 

That  were  begrimed  before,  as  clean  and  sweet 

As  flour  from  purest  wheat, 

Into  thy  hopper. 

All  reformation  short  of  thee  but  nonsense  is, 

Or  human  or  divine. 
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VI. 

Compared  with  thee, 

What  are  the  labours  of  that  Jumping  Sect, 

Which  feeble  laws  connive  at  rather  than  respect ! 

Thou  dost  not  bump, 

Or  jump, 

But  walk  men  into  virtue  ;  betwixt  crime 

And  slow  repentance  giving  breathing-time, 

And  leisure  to  be  good  ; 

Instructing  with  discretion  demireps 

How  to  direct  their  steps. 

VII. 

Thou  best  Philosopher  made  out  of  wood  ! 

Not  that  which  framed  the  tub, 

Where  sate  the  Cynic  cub, 

With  nothing  in  his  bosom  sympathetic ; 

But  from  those  groves  derived,  I  deem, 

Where  Plato  nursed  his  dream 

Of  immortality  ; 

Seeing  that  clearly 

Thy  system  all  is  merely 

Peripatetic. 

Thou  to  thy  pupils  dost  such  lessons  give 

Of  how  to  live 

With  temperance,  sobriety,  morality 

(A  new  art), 

That  from  thy  school,  by  force  of  virtuous  deeds, 

Each  Tyro  now  proceeds 

A  "Walking  Stewart  !" 
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GOING  OR  GONE. 


Fine  merry  franions, 
Wanton  companions, 
My  days  are  ev'n  banyans 

With  thinking  upon  ye  ! 
How  death,  that  last  stinger, 
Finis-writer,  end-bringer, 
Has  laid  his  chill  finger, 

Or  is  laying  on  ye. 


11. 


There's  rich  Kitty  Wheatley, 
With  footing  it  featly 
That  took  me  completely, 

She  sleeps  in  the  Kirk  House  ; 
And  poor  Polly  Perkin, 
Whose  Dad  was  still  firking 
The  jolly  ale  firkin, 

She's  gone  to  the  Workhouse  ; 
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Fine  Gard'ner,  Ben  Carter 
(In  ten  counties  no  smarter), 
Has  ta'en  his  departure 

For  Proserpine's  orchards  : 
And  Lily,  postillion, 
With  cheeks  of  vermilion, 
Is  one  of  a  million 

That  fill  up  the  churchyards : 

IV. 

And,  lusty  as  Dido, 
Fat  Clemitson's  widow- 
Flits  now  a  small  shadow 

By  Stygian  hid  ford  ; 
And  good  Master  Clapton 
Has  thirty  years  napt  on, 
The  ground  he  last  hapt  on, 

Intombed  by  fair  Widford  ; 


And  gallant  Tom  Dockwra, 
Of  nature's  finest  crockery, 
Now  but  thin  air  and  mockery. 

Lurks  by  Avernus, 
Whose  honest  grasp  of  hand 
Still,  while  his  life  did  stand, 
At  friend's  or  foe's  command, 

Almost  did  burn  us. 
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Roger  de  Coverley, 

Not  more  good  man  than  he, 

Yet  has  he  equally- 
Pushed  for  Cocytus, 

With  drivelling  Worral, 

And  wicked  old  Dorrell, 

'Gainst  whom  I've  a  quarrel, 

Whose  end  might  affright  us  ! 

VII. 

Kindly  hearts  have  I  known  ; 
Kindly  hearts,  they  are  flown  ; 
Here  and  there  if  but  one 

Linger  yet  uneffaced, 
Imbecile  tottering  elves, 
Soon  to  be  wrecked  on  shelves, 
These  scarce  are  half  themselves, 

With  age  and  care  crazed. 


But  this  day  Fanny  Hutton 
Her  last  dress  has  put  on  ; 
Her  fine  lessons  forgotten, 

She  died,  as  the  dunce  died 
And  prim  Betsy  Chambers, 
Decayed  in  her  members, 
No  longer  remembers 

Things  as  she  once  did  ; 
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And  prudent  Miss  Wither 
Not  in  jest  now  doth  wither, 
And  soon  must  go — whither 

Nor  I  well,  nor  you  know  ; 
And  flaunting  Miss  Waller, 
That  soon  must  befall  her, 
Whence  none  can  recall  her, 

Though  proud  once  as  Juno  1 
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THE  CHANGE. 

Louisa  serious  grown  and  mild, 
I  knew  you  once  a  romping  child, 
Obstreperous  much,  and  very  wild. 

Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees, 
And  strive  with  every  art  to  tease, 
When  every  art  of  yours  could  please. 

Those  things  would  scarce  be  proper  now, 
But  they  are  gone,  I  know  not  how, 
And  woman's  written  on  your  brow. 

Time  draws  his  finger  o'er  the  scene  ; 

But  I  cannot  forget  between 

The  thing  to  me  you  once  have  been  : 

Each  sportive  sally — wild  escape, — 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  the  jape, — 
And  antics  of  my  gamesome  ape. 
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THE  SELF-EXCHANTED. 

I  HAD  sense  in  dreams  of  a  beauty  rare, 

Whom  Fate  had  spell-bound,  and  rooted  there, 

Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme, 

Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream, 

Where  the  blooming  Greek,  to  Echo  blind, 

With  self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 

Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept, 

And  that  bending  posture  still  she  kept  : 

For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away, 

Till  a  fairer  object  shall  pass  that  way  — 

Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  world  can  show, 

Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the  mirror  below. 

Pore  on,  fair  creature  !  for  ever  pore, 
Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more  ; 
For  vain  is  expectance,  and  wish  is  vain, 
Till  a  new  Narcissus  can  come  again. 
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TO  CLARA  NOVELLO. 

The  Gods  have  made  me  most  unmusical, 

With  ftelings  that  respond  not  to  the  call 

Of  stringed  harp  or  voice — obtuse  and  mute 

To  hautboy,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  flute  ; 

King  David's  lyre,  that  made  the  madness  flee 

From  Saul,  had  been  but  a  Jew's-harp  to  me  : 

Theorbos,  violins,  French  horns,  guitars, 

Leave  in  my  wounded  ears  inflicted  scars  ; 

I  hate  those  trills,  and  shakes,  and  sounds  that  float 

Upon  the  captive  air ;   I  know  no  note, 

Of  the  strange  mysteries  of  Sol  and  Fa  ; 

I  sit  at  oratorios  like  a  fish, 

Incapable  of  sound,  and  only  wish 

The  thing  was  over.     Yet  do  I  admiie, 

O  tuneful  daughter  of  a  tuneful  sire, 

Thy  painful  labours  in  a  science  which 

To  your  deserts  I  pray  may  make  you  rich 

As  much  as  you  are  loved,  and  add  a  grace 

To  the  most  musical  Novello  race. 

Women  lead  men  by  the  nose,  some  cynics  say  ; 

You  draw  them  by  the  ear — a  delicater  way. 
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FREE  THOUGHTS  ON  SEVERAL 
EMINENT  COMPOSERS. 

Some  cry  up  Hadyn,  some  Mozart, 

Just  as  the  whim  bites  ;  for  my  part, 

I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 

For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. 

Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy 

Without  admiring  Pergolese  ? 

Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go 

That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 

So  help  me  Heaven,  I  hardly  have  ; 

And  yet  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  shave, 

Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it, 

And  know  no  more  of  stave  or  crotchet 

Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians ; 

Or  those  old  ante-queer-diluvians 

That  lived  in  the  unwashed  world  with  Jubal, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal, 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summat, 

Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut. 

I  care  no  more  for  Cimarosa 

Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 

Being  no  painter  ;  and  bad  luck 

Be  mine,  if  I  can  bear  that  Gluck  ! 
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Old  Tycho  Brahe  and  modern  Herschel 

Had  something  in  them  ;  but  who's  Purcel  ? 

The  devil,  with  his  foot  so  cloven, 

For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven  ; 

And.  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 

I'll  throw  him  Weber  in  to  boot  ! 

There's  not  the  splitting  of  a  splinter 

To  choose  'twixt  him  last  named,  and  Winter. 

Of  Doctor  Pepusch  old  Queen  Dido 

Knew  just  as  much,  God  knows,  as  I  do. 

I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

Sebastian  Bach  (or  Batch,  which  is  it  ?) 

No  more  I  would  for  Bononcini. 

As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 

I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em, 

Because  they're  living  ;  so  I  leave  'em. 
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TO  MARGARET  W 


Margaret,  in  happy  hour 
Christened  from  that  humble  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy  call  ! 
May  thy  pretty  namesake  be 
In  all  things  a  type  of  thee, 

And  image  thee  in  all. 

Like  it  you  show  a  modest  face, 
An  unpretending  native  grace  ; — 

The  tulip  and  the  pink, 
The  china  and  the  damask  rose, 
An  1  every  flaunting  flower  that  blows, 

In  the  comparing  shrink. 

Of  lowly  fields  you  think  no  scorn  ; 
Yet  gayest  gardens  would  adorn, 

And  grace,  wherever  set. 
Home-seated  in  your  lonely  bower, 
Or  wedded — a  transplanted  flower — 

I  bless  you,  Margaret  .' 
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TO  DORA  WORDSWORTH, 

ON   BEING  ASKED   BY   HER   FATHER  TO   WRITE   IN    HER 

ALBUM. 

An  album  is  a  banquet :  from  the  store, 

In  his  intelligential  orchard  growing, 

Your  sire  might  heap  your  board  to  overflowing ; 

One  shaking  of  the  tree— 'twould  ask  no  more 

To  set  a  salad  forth,  more  rich  than  that 

Which  Evelyn  in  his  princely  cookery  fancied  : 

Or  that  more  rare,  by  Eve's  neat  hand  enhanced, 

Where  a  pleased  guest,  the  Angelic  Virtue,  sat. 

But,  like  the  all-grasping  founder  of  the  feast, 

Whom  Nathan  to  the  sinning  king  did  tax, 

From  his  less  wealthy  neighbours  he  exacts  ; 

Spares  his  own  flocks,  and  takes  the  poor  man's  beast. 

Obedient  to  his  bidding,  lo,  I  am, 

A  zealous,  meek,  contributory Lamb. 
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IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  EDITH  SOUTHEY. 

(THE  "  ATHENAEUM,"  1833.) 

In  Christian  world  Mary  the  garland  wears  ! 

Rebecca  sweetens  on  a  Hebrew's  ear ; 

Quakers  for  pure  Priscilla  are  more  clear ; 

And  the  light  Gaul  by  amorous  Ninon  swears. 

Among  the  lesser  lights  how  Lucy  shines  ! 

What  air  of  fragrance  Rosamond  throws  around  ! 

How  like  a  hymn  doth  sweet  Cecilia  sound  I 

Of  Marthas,  and  of  Abigails,  few  lines 

Have  bragged  in  verse.     Of  coarsest  household  stuff 

Should  homely  Joan  be  fashioned.     But  can 

You  Barbara  resist,  or  Marian  ? 

And  is  not  Clare  for  love  excuse  enough  ? 

Yet,  by  my  faith  in  numbers,  I  profess 

These  all  than  Saxon  Edith  please  me  less. 


ANGEL  HELP. 

["  Suggested  by  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Aders, 
Esq.,  in  which  is  represented  the  legend  of  a  poor  female  saint 
who,  having  spun  past  midnight,  to  maintain  a  bedridden  mother, 
has  fallen  asleep  from  fatigue,  and  angels  are  finishing  her 
work.  In  another  part  of  the  chamber  an  angel  is  tending  a 
lily,  the  emblem  of  purity."] 

This  rare  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  Sanctitude. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  Maid  hath  spun, 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done, 

Which  must  supply  from  earnings  scant 

A  feeble  bedrid  parent's  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask. 

And  holy  hands  take  up  the  task  ; 

Unseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply, 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one,  sleep,  sleep  on  ; 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams  ; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams, 

Angelic  presence  testifying, 

That  round  her  everywhere  are  flying ; 

Ostents  from  which  she  may  presume, 

That  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  room. 

[:  H  :] 
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Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run, 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun  : 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix, 

Streaming  from  the  Crucifix  ; 

The  flesh-clogged  spirits  disabusing, 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 

Prelibations,  foretastes  high, 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 

Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower, 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower  ; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  Heaven's  dews. 

'Tis  a  type,  and  'tis  a  pledge, 

Of  a  crowning  privilege. 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower, 

This  maid  must  keep  her  precious  dower 

Live  a  sainted  Maid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  virginity. 

Virtuous  poor  ones,  sleep,  sleep  on, 
And  waking  find  your  labours  done. 
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ON  AN  INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON  AS 
BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 

A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work. 

A  floweret  crushed  in  the  bud, 

A  nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 

Was  in  a  cradle-coffin  lying ; 

Extinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying  ; 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 

For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb  ! 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 

A  clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up  shut 

For  the  long  dark  :  ne'er  more  to  see 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. 

Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 

"What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

What  thy  errand  here  below  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  Nature  blind 

Checked  her  hand  and  changed  her  mind, 

Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 

A  finished  pattern  without  fault  ? 

Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire, 

Or  lacked  she  the  Promethean  fire 

(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings  sickened) 
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That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quickened  ? 

Limbs  so  firm,  they  seemed  to  assure 

Life  of  health,  and  clays  mature  : 

Woman's  self  in  miniature  ! 

Limbs  so  fair  they  might  supply 

(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by. 

Or  did  the  stern-eyed  Fate  descry 

That  babe  or  mother  ;  one  must  die  ; 

So  in  mercy  left  the  stock, 

And  cut  the  branch  ;  to  save  the  shock 

Of  young  years  widowed  ;  and  the  pain, 

When  single  state  comes  back  again 

To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife, 

Thence  forwards  drags  a  maimed  life? 

The  economy  of  Heaven  is  dark  ; 

And  wisest  clerks  have  missed  the  mark, 

Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should  fall, 

More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral, 

That  has  his  day  ;  while  shrivelled  crones 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones  ; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 

In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years. 

Mother's  prattle,  mother's  kiss, 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  impose, 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes  ; 

Coral  redder  than  those  lips, 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse  ; 

Music  framed  for  infant's  glee, 
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Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee  ; 

Though  thou  want'st  not,  thou  shalt  have  them, 

Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them. 

Let  not  one  be  missing  ;  nurse, 

See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  infant  slain  by  doom  perverse. 

Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave  ; 

And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, 

A  more  harmless  vanity? 
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SHE  IS  GOING. 

For  their  elder  sister's  hair 
Martha  does  a  wreath  prepare 
Of  bridal  rose,  ornate  and  gay  : 
To-morrow  is  the  wedding  day  : 
She  is  going. 

Mary,  youngest  of  the  three, 
Laughing  idler,  full  of  glee, 
Arm  in  arm  does  fondly  chain  her, 
Thinking,  poor  trifler,  to  detain  her- 
But  she's  going. 

Vex  not,  maidens,  nor  regret 
Thus  to  part  with  Margaret. 
Charms  like  yours  can  never  stay 
Long  within  doors  ;  and  one  day 
You'll  be  going. 
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SATAN  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE, 

WITH    THE    WHOLE    PROCESS    OF    HIS   COURTSHIP  AND 

MARRIAGE,   AND  WHO  DANCED   AT  THE  WEDDING. 

BY  AN    EYE-WITNESS. 


FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1831. 

Dedication.— To  delicate  bosoms,  that  have  sighed  over  the 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  this  Poem  is  with  tenderest  regard  con- 
secrated. It  can  be  no  offence  to  you,  dear  Ladies,  that  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  extend  the  dominion  of  your  darling 
passion ;  to  show  Love  triumphant  in  places  to  which  his  advent 
has  been  never  yet  suspected.  If  our  Cecelia  drew  an  Angel 
down,  another  may  have  leave  to  attract  a  spirit  upwards ; 
which,  I  am  sure,  was  the  most  desperate  adventure  of  the  two. 
Wonder  not  at  the  inferior  condition  of  the  agent ;  for,  if  King 
Cophetua  wooed  a  Beggar  Maid,  a  greater  king  need  not  scorn 
to  confess  the  attractions  of  a  Tailor's  daughter.  The  more 
disproportionate  the  rank,  the  more  signal  is  the  glory  of  your 
sex.  Like  that  of  Hecate,  a  triple  empire  is  now  confessed  your 
own.  Nor  Heaven,  nor  Earth,  nor  deepest  tracts  of  Erebus,  as 
Milton  hath  it,  have  power  to  resist  your  sway.  I  congratulate 
your  last  victory.  You  have  fairly  made  an  Honest  man  of  the 
Old  One ;  and,  if  your  conquest  is  late,  the  success  must  be 
salutary.  The  new  Benedict  has  employment  enough  on  bis 
hands  to  desist  from  dabbling  with  the  affairs  of  poor  mortals ; 
he  may  fairly  leave  human  nature  to  herself  ;  and  we  may  sleep 
for  one  while  at  least  secure  from  the  attacks  of  this  hitherto 
restless  Old  Bachelor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  world 
will  be  much  benefited  by  the  change  in  his  condition. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


The  devil  was  sick  and  queasy  of  late, 

And  his  sleep  and  his  appetite  failed  him  ; 
His  ears  they  hung  down,  and  his  tail  it  was  clapped 
Between  his  poor  hoofs,  like  a  dog  that's  been  rapped — 
None  knew  what  the  devil  ailed  him. 


II. 

He  tumbled  and  tossed  on  his  mattress  o'  nights, 

That  was  fit  for  a  fiend's  disportal ; 
For  'twas  made  of  the  finest  of  thistles  and  thorn, 
Which  Alecto  herself  had  gathered  in  scorn 
Of  the  best  down  beds  that  are  mortal. 


His  giantly  chest  in  earthquakes  heaved, 

With  groanings  corresponding : 
And  mincing  and  few  were  the  words  he  spoke, 
While  a  sigh,  like  some  delicate  whirlwind,  broke 

From  a  heart  that  seemed  desponding. 
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Now  the  Devil  an  Old  Wife  had  for  his  Dam, 

I  think  none  e'er  was  older ; 
Ker  years — old  Parr's  were  nothing  to  them  ; 
And  a  chicken  to  her  was  Methusalem, 

You'd  say,  could  you  behold  her. 


V. 

She  remembered  Chaos  a  little  child, 

Strumming  upon  hand  organs  j 
At  the  birth  of  Old  Night  a  gossip  she  sat, 
The  ancientest  there,  and  was  godmother  at 
The  christening  of  the  Gorgons. 


Her  bones  peeped  through  a  rhinoceros'  skin, 

Like  a  mummy's  through  its  cerement ; 
But  she  had  a  mother's  heart,  and  guessed 
What  pinched  her  son,  whom  she  thus  addressed 
In  terms  that  bespoke  endearment  : — 


VII. 

"  What  ails  my  Nicky,  my  Darling  Imp, 

My  Lucifer  bright,  my  Beelze  ? 
My  Pig,  my  Pug-with-a-curly-tail, 
You  are  not  well.     Can  a  mother  fail 
To  see  that  which  all  Hell  see  !  " 
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VIII. 

M  O  Mother  dear,  I  am  dying,  I  fear; 

Prepare  the  yew,  and  the  willow, 
And  the  cypress  black  :  for  I  get  no  ease 
By  day  or  by  night  for  the  cursed  fleas, 

That  skip  about  my  pillow." 

IX. 

"  Your  pillow  is  clean,  and  your  pillow-beer, 
For  I  washed  'em  in  Styx  last  night,  son, 

And  your  blankets  both,  and  dried  them  upon 

The  brimstony  banks  of  Acheron — 
It  is  not  thejleas  that  bite,  son." 

x. 

"01  perish  of  cold  these  bitter  sharp  nights, 

The  damp  like  an  ague  ferrets ; 
The  ice  and  the  frost  hath  shot  into  the  bone  ; 
And  I  care  not  greatly  to  sleep  alone 

O'  nights — for  the  fear  of  Spirits." 


"  The  weather  is  warm,  my  own  sweet  boy, 

And  the  nights  are  close  and  stifling  ; 
And  for  fearing  of  Spirits,  you  cowardly  Elf — 
Have  you  quite  forgot  you're  a  spirit  yourself? 
Come,  come,  I  see  you  are  trifling. 
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XII. 

"  I  wish  my  Nicky  is  not  in  love  " 

"  0  mother,  you  have  nick'd  it  " 

And  he  turned  his  head  aside  with  a  blush — 
Not  red-hot  pokers  or  crimson  plush 

Could  half  so  deep  have  pricked  it. 

XIII. 

"  These  twenty  thousand  good  years  or  more," 

Quoth  he,  "on  this  burning  shingle 
I  have  led  a  lonesome  bachelor's  life, 
Nor  known  the  comfort  of  babe  or  wife — 

'Tis  a  long  time  to  live  single." 

XIV. 

Quoth  she,  "  If  a  wife  is  all  you  want, 

I  shall  quickly  dance  at  your  wedding. 
I  am  dry  nurse,  you  know,  to  the  female  ghosts  ;  " 
And  she  called  up  her  charge,  and  they  came  in  hosts 

To  do  the  old  Beldam's  bidding  : 


XV. 

All  who  in  their  lives  had  been  servants  of  sin — ■ 

Adulteress,  Wench,  Virago — 
And  Murd'resses  old  that  had  pointed  the  knife 
Against  a  husband's  or  father's  life, 

Each  one  a  she  Iago. 
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XVI. 

First  Jezebel  came — no  need  of  paint 
Or  dressing  to  make  her  charming ; 
For  the  blood  of  the  old  prophetical  race 
Had  heightened  the  natural  flush  of  her  face 
To  a  pitch  'bove  rouge  or  carmine. 


Semiramis  there  low  tendered  herself, 

With  all  Babel  for  a  dowry  : 
With  Helen,  the  flower  and  the  bane  of  Greece, 
And  bloody  Medea  next  offered  her  fleece, 

That  was  of  Hell  the  Houri. 

XVIII. 

Clytemnestra,  with  Joan  of  Naples,  put  in  ; 

Cleopatra,  by  Antony  quickened  ; 
Jocasta,  that  married  where  she  should  not, 
Came  hand  in  hand  with  the  Daughters  of  Lot ; 

Till  the  Devil  was  fairly  sickened. 


For  the  Devil  himself,  a  devil  as  he  is, 

Disapproves  unequal  matches. 
"O  Mother,"  he  cried,  "despatch  them  hence  ! 
No  spirit — I  speak  it  without  offence — 

Shall  have  me  in  her  hatches." 
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xx. 

With  a  wave  of  her  wand  they  all  were  gone  ! 

And  now  came  out  the  slaughter  : 
"  Tis  none  of  these  that  can  serve  my  turn  ; 
For  a  wife  of  flesh  and  blood  I  burn — 

I'm  in  love  with  a  Tailor's  Daughter. 

XXI. 

"  'Tis  she  must  heal  the  wounds  that  she  made, 

'Tis  she  must  be  my  physician, 
O  parent  mild,  stand  not  my  foe" — 
For  his  mother  had  whispered  something  low 

About  "matching  beneath  his  condition." 


"And  then  we  must  get  paternal  consent, 
Or  an  unblest  match  may  vex  ye." 

"  Her  father  is  dead  :  I  fetched  him  away. 

In  the  midst  of  his  goose,  last  Michaelmas  Day- 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

XXIII. 

"  His  daughter  is  fair,  and  an  only  heir — 

With  her  I  long  to  tether — 
He  has  left  her  his  hell,  and  all  that  he  had  j 
The  estates  are  contiguous,  and  I  shall  be  mad, 

'Till  we  lay  our  two  Hells  together." 
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XXIV. 

'*  But  how  do  you  know  the  fair  maid's  mind  ?" 

Quoth  he,  "  Her  loss  was  but  recent ; 
And  I  could  not  speak  my  mind,  you  know, 
Just  when  I  was  fetching  her  father  below — 

It  would  have  been  hardly  decent 

xxv. 

"  But  a  leer  from  her  eye,  where  Cupids  lie; 

Of  love  gave  proof  apparent ; 
And,  from  something  she  dropped,  I  shrewdly  weened, 
In  her  heart  she  judged,  that  a  living  Fiend 

Was  better  than  a  dead  Parent. 


"  But  the  time  is  short  ;  and  suitors  may  come, 

While  I  stand  here  reporting  ; 
Then  make  your  son  a  bit  of  a  Beau, 
And  give  me  your  blessing  before  I  go 

To  the  other  world  a-courting." 

XXVII. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  your  horns,  my  son? 

And  that  tail — fair  maids  will  mock  it." 
"  My  tail  I  will  dock — and  as  for  the  horn, 
Like  husbands  above  I  think  no  scorn 

To  carry  it  in  my  pocket. " 
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"  But  what  will  you  do  with  your  feet,  my  son?  " 
"Here  are  stockings  fairly  woven  : 

My  hoofs  I  will  hide  in  silken  hose; 

And  cinnamon-sweet  are  my  pettitoes — 
Because,  you  know,  they  are  cloven" 


XXIX. 

"  Then  take  a  blessing,  my  darling  son," 

Quoth  she,  and  kissed  him  civil — 
Then  his  neckcloth  she  tied  ;  and  when  he  was  drest 
From  top  to  toe  in  his  Sunday's  best, 

He  appeared  a  comely  devil. 

XXX. 

So  his  leave  he  took  : — but  how  he  fared 

In  his  courtship — barring  failures— 
In  a  Second  Part  you  shall  read  it  soon, 
In  a  bran  new  song,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune 

Of  the  "Devil  among  the  Tailors." 
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THE  SECOND  PART; 

CONTAINING    THE   COURTSHIP   AND   THE   WEDDING. 


Who  is  she  that  by  night  from  her  balcony  looks 
On  a  garden  where  cabbage  is  springing? 

'Tis  the  Tailor's  fair  Lass,  that  we  told  of  above  ; 

She  muses  by  moonlight  on  her  true  love  ; 
So  sharp  is  Cupid's  stinging. 


II. 

She  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Prince  of  the  Air 

In  his  Luciferian  splendour, 
And  away  with  coyness  and  maiden  reserve  ! — 
For  none  but  the  Devil  her  turn  will  serve. 

Her  sorrows  else  will  end  her. 


in. 


She  saw  when  he  fetched  her  father  away, 

And  the  sight  no  whit  did  shake  her  ; 
For  the  Devil  may  sure  with  his  own  make  free- 
And  "  it  saves  besides,''  quoth  merrily  she, 
"  The  expense  of  an  Undertaker. 
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"  Then  come,  my  Satan,  my  darling  Sin, 

Return  to  my  arms,  my  Hell  Beau ; 
My  Prince  of  Darkness,  my  crow-black  Dove" — 
And  she  scarce  had  spoke,  when  her  own  true  love 

Was  kneeling  at  her  elbow  ! 

v. 

But  she  wist  not  at  first  that  this  was  he 
That  had  raised  such  a  boiling  passion ; 

For  his  old  costume  he  had  laid  aside, 

And  was  come  to  court  a  mortal  bride 
In  a  coat-and-waistcoat  fashion. 


VI. 

She  missed  his  large  horns,  and  she  missed  his  fair 
tail, 

That  had  hung  so  retrospective  ; 
And  his  raven  plumes,  and  some  other  marks 
Regarding  his  feet,,  that  had  left  their  sparks 

In  a  mind  but  too  susceptive  : 

VII. 

And  she  held  in  scorn  that  a  mortal  born 

Should  the  Prince  of  Spirits  rival, 
To  clamber  at  midnight  her  garden  fence — 
For  she  knew  not  else  by  what  pretence 

To  account  for  his  arrival. 

\um 
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VIII. 

"  What  thief  art  thou,"  quoth  she,  "in  the  dark 
That  stumblest  here  presumptuous? 

Some  Irish  Adventurer  I  take  you  to  be— 

A  Foreigner,  from  your  garb,  I  see, 
Which  besides  is  not  over  sumptuous." 


IX. 

Then  Satan,  while  dissembling  his  rank, 

A  piece  of  amorous  fun  tries  : 
Quoth  he,  "  I'm  a  Netherlander  born  ; 
Fair  Virgin,  receive  not  my  suit  with  scorn 

I'm  a  Prince  in  the  Low  Countries — 


' '  Though  I  travel  incog.     From  the  Land  of  Fog 

And  Mist  I  am  come  to  proffer 
My  crown,  and  my  sceptre  to  lay  at  your  feet ; 
It  is  not  every  day  in  the  week  you  may  meet, 

Fair  Maid,  with  a  Prince's  offer." 


XI. 


"Your  crown  and  your  sceptre  I  like  full  well, 
They  tempt  a  poor  maiden's  pride,  Sir  ; 

But  your  lands  and  possessions — excuse  if  I'm  rud« 

Are  too  far  in  a  Northerly  latitude 
For  me  to  become  your  Bride,  Sir. 
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"  In  that  aguish  clime  I  should  catch  my  death, 

Being  but  a  raw  newcomer  " — 
Quoth  he,  "  We  have  plenty  of  fuel  stout ; 
And  the  fires  which  I  kindle  never  go  out 

In  Winter,  nor  yet  in  Summer. 


"  I  am  Prince  of  Hell,  and  Lord  Paramount 

Over  Monarchs  there  abiding. 
My  Groom  of  the  Stables  is  Nimrod  old  ; 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  my  stirrups  must  hold, 

When  I  go  out  a-riding. 

XIV. 

"  To  spare  your  blushes  and  maiden  fears, 

I  resorted  to  these  inventions — 
But,  Imposture,  begone  ;  and  avaunt,  Disguise  !  " 
And  the  Devil  began  to  swell  and  rise 

To  his  own  diabolic  dimensions. 

XV. 

Twin  horns  from  his  forehead  shot  up  to  the  moon, 

Like  a  branching  stag  in  Arden  ; 
Dusk  wings  through  his  shoulders  with  eagle's  strength 
Pushed  out,  and  his  train  lay  floundering  in  length 

An  acre  beyond  the  garden. 
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XVI. 

To  tender  hearts  I  have  framed  my  lay — 

Judge  ye,  all  love-sick  Maidens, 
When  the  virgin  saw  in  soft  moonlight, 
In  his  proper  proportions,  her  own  true  knight, 

If  she  needed  long  persuadings. 

XVII. 

Yet  a  maidenly  modesty  kept  her  back, 

As  her  sex's  art  had  taught  her  : 
For  "the  biggest  Fortunes,"  quoth  she,  "in  the  land — 
Are  not  worthy  " — then  blushed — "of  your  Highness's 
hand — 

Much  less  a  poor  Taylor's  daughter. 

XVIII. 

"  There's  the  two  Miss  Crockfords  are  single  still, 

For  whom  great  suitors  hunger ; 
And  their  Father's  hell  is  much  larger  than  mine" — 
Quoth  the  Devil,  "  I've  no  such  ambitious  design, 

For  their  Dad  is  an  old  Fishmonger  ; 

XIX. 

"  And  I  cannot  endure  the  smell  offish — 

I  have  taken  an  anti-bias 
To  their  livers,  especially  since  the  day 
That  the  Angel  smoked  my  cousin  away 

From  the  chaste  spouse  of  Tobias. 
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xx. 

"  Had  my  amorous  kinsman  much  longer  stayed, 

The  perfume  would  have  sealed  his  obit ; 
For  he  had  a  nicer  nose  than  the  wench, 
Who  cared  not  a  pin  for  the  smother  and  stench, 
In  the  arms  of  the  Son  of  Tobit." 

XXI. 

"  I  have  read  it,"  quoth  she,  "in  Apocryphal  Writ" — 

And  the  Devil  stooped  down  and  kissed  her ; 
Not  Jove  himself,  when  he  courted  in  flame, 
On  Semele's  lips,  the  love-scorched  Dame, 
Impressed  such  a  burning  blister. 


The  fire  through  her  bones  and  her  vitals  shot — 

"OI  yield,  my  winsome  marrow — 
I  am  thine  for  life  " — and  black  thunders  rolled — 
And  she  sank  in  his  arms  through  the  garden  mould. 

With  the  speed  of  a  red-hot  arrow. 

XXIII. 

Merrily,  merrily,  ring  the  bells 

From  each  Pandemonian  steeple  ; 
For  the  Devil  hath  gotten  his  beautiful  Bride, 
And  a  wedding  dinner  he  will  provide, 

To  feast  all  kinds  of  people. 
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XXIV. 

Fat  bulls  of  Bashan  are  roasted  whole, 

Of  the  breed  that  ran  at  David  ; 
With  the  flesh  of  goats,  on  the  sinister  side 
That  shall  stand  apart  when  the  world  is  tried  ; 

Fit  meat  for  souls  unsaved  ! 

xxv. 

The  fowl  from  the  spit  were  the  Harpies'  brood, 

Which  the  bard  sang  near  Cremona, 
With  a  garnish  of  bats  in  their  leathern  wings  impt ; 
And  the  fish  was — two  delicate  slices,  crimpt, 

Of  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah. 

XXVI. 

Then  the  goblets  were  crowned,  and  a  health  went  round 

To  the  bride,  in  a  wine  like  scarlet ; 
No  earthly  vintage  so  deeply  paints, 
For  'twas  dashed  with  a  tinge  from  the  blood  of  the  Saints 

By  the  Babylonian  Harlot. 


No  Hebe  fair  stood  Cup  Bearer  there, 
The  guests  were  their  own  skinkers ; 
But  Bishop  Judas  first  blest  the  can, 
Who  is  of  all  Hell  Metropolitan, 
And  kissed  it  to  all  the  drinkers. 
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XXVIII. 

The  feast  being  ended,  to  dancing  they  went, 

To  a  music  that  did  produce  a 
Most  dissonant  sound,  while  a  hellish  glee 
Was  sung  in  parts  by  the  Furies  Three  ; 

And  the  Devil  took  out  Medusa. 

XXIX. 

But  the  best  of  the  sport  was  to  hear  his  old  Dam 

Set  up  her  shrill  forlorn  pipe — 
How  the  withered  Beldam  hobbled  about, 
And  put  the  rest  of  the  company  out — 

For  she  needs  must  try  a  hornpipe. 

xxx. 

But  the  heat,  and  the  press,  and  the  noise,  and  the  din, 

Were  so  great,  that  howe'er  unwilling, 
Our  reporter  no  longer  was  able  to  stay, 
But  came  in  his  own  defence  away, 

And  left  the  Bride  quadrilling. 


POEMS,  SONGS,  AND  SONNETS 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


I  write,  endite,  I  point,  I  raze,  I  quote, 
I  interline,  I  blot,  correct,  I  note, 
I  make,  allege,  I  imitate,  I  feign." 


—Drayton. 


For  I,  that  God  of  Lov'is  Servantes  serve, 
Ne  dare  to  love,  for  mine  unlikelinesse, 
Prayin  for  spede,  al  should  I f  herefore  sterve, 
So  ferre  am  I  fro  his  help  in  darknesse  ; 
But  nathelesse,  if  this  may  doe  gladnesse 
To  any  lovir,  and  his  cause  aveile, 
Have  he  the  thanke,  and  mine  be  the  traveile." 

— C'UAi'CEB, :  Troilus  and  Creseide. 


DEDICATORY  SONNET, 

TO  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


Father,  and  Bard  revered !  to  whom  I  owe, 
Whate'er  it  be,  my  little  art  of  numbers, 
Thou,  in  thy  night-watch  o'er  my  cradled  slumbers, 
Didst  meditate  the  verse  that  lives  to  shew 
(And  long  shall  live,  when  we  alike  are  low), 
Thy  prayer  how  ardent,  and  thy  hope  how  strong, 
That  I  should  learn  of  Nature's  self  the  song, 
The  lore  which  none  but  Nature's  pupils  know. 

The  prayer  was  heard  :  I  "  wander'd  like  a  breeze," 
By  mountain  brooks  and  solitary  meres, 
And  gather'd  there  the  shapes  and  phantasies 
Which,  mixt  with  passions  of  my  sadder  years, 
Compose  this  book.     If  good  therein  there  be, 
That  good,  my  sire,  I  dedicate  to  thee. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 


Sj  January  1833. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTE. 


Hartley  Coleridge,  son  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  was  born  at  Bristol  on  19th  September 
1796.  His  father  removing  to  the  vale  of  Derwent- 
water  in  1800,  Hartley's  childhood  was  passed 
chiefly  in  that  district.  In  1807  S.  T  Coleridge, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  were  visitors 
at  Sir  George  Beaumont's  at  Coleorton,  Leicester- 
shire, and  there  Wilkie  painted  the  boy's  portrait. 
In  the  same  company  he  visited  London  and  met 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ere  they 
received  their  full  honours.  .Hartley  after  this 
spent  some  time  at  Bristol.  Returning  to  the  Lake 
District  he  went  to  school  at  Ambleside.  He  went 
to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1814,  and  won  a 
fellowship  at  Oriel  with  high  distinction.  At  the 
end  of  his  probationary  year,  however,  he  was  not 
regarded  by  the  authorities  as  suitable  for  college 
work,  because  of  his  unreliable  conduct  and  his 
general  disposition,  and  they  discharged  him  with 
a  free-gift  of  ^300.  He  tried  teaching,  but  failed  ; 
went  to  London  to  write  for  the  publishers  of 
periodicals,  but  failed  in  that  also,  more  through 
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the  want  of  will  than  power.  He  returned  to 
Ambleside,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  started 
a  school.  That  was  only  successful  for  a  time,  and 
he  thought  of  holy  orders,  relinquished  the  idea 
because  of  his  conscious  unfitness,  and  went  to  live 
at  Grasmere.  Having  written  from  1826  to  1831 
occasional  articles  for  Blackwood's,  he  went  to 
Leeds  to  write  biographies  for  a  work  entitled 
Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  some  ot 
which  appeared  in  1832;  and  in  1833  he  issued  a 
book  of  poems.  The  publisher  of  the  Worthies 
failed,  and  in  1834  Hartley  Coleridge  was  again 
located  at  Grasmere.  He  remained  there  a  few 
years,  then  removed  to  a  cottage  opposite  Rydal 
Water,  not  far  from  Wordsworth's  house,  and  he 
died  there  on  the  6th  January  1849,  being  buried, 
at  Wordsworth's  request,  in  Grasmere  churchyard. 


poems  b$  Ibartle^  Colertoge, 


SONNETS. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 
The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted  : 
Our  love  was  nature  ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills, 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills  : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted, 
That,  wisely  doating,  ask'd  not  why  it  doated, 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find,  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me  ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure, 
Of  that  fair  Beauty  which  no  eye  can  see, 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure  ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  others'  pleasure, 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


24o  SONNETS. 


ii. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

In  the  great  city  we  are  met  again, 

Where  many  souls  there  are,  that  breathe  and  die, 

Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature's  potency, 

That  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain, 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weary  pain  : — 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye, 

And  what  hath  nature,  but  the  vast,  void  sky, 

And  the  throng'd  river  toiling  to  the  main? 

Oh  !  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 

In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  falls  ; 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart, 

Where  love  persuades,  and  sterner  duty  calls  : 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart, 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


[The  eighth  line,  as  first  published  in  the  London  Magazine, 
in  :— "  And  the  throng'd  river  sweeping"  etc.] 
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TO  THE  SAME. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  several  ways  ; 
And  thy  fleet  course  hath  been  through  many  a  maze 
In  foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brighten'd  the  tresses  that  old  Poets  praise ; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  love,  and  artful  lays, 
And  Ariosto's  song  of  many  themes, 
Moved  the  soft  air.     But  I,  a  lazy  brook, 
As  close  pent  up  within  my  native  dell, 
Have  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook, 
Where  flow'rets  blow,  and  whispering  Naiads  dwell. 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide, 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by  side. 
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The  Man,  whose  lady-love  is  virgin  Truth, 
Must  woo  a  lady  that  is  hard  to  win : 
She  smiles  not  on  the  wild  and  wordy  din 
Of  all-confiding,  all-protesting  Youth  ; 
The  Sceptic's  apathy,  the  garb  uncouth, 
And  Cynic  sneer  of  o'er-experienced  Sin, 
The  Serpent,  writhing  in  it?  worn-out  skin, 
Craving  again  to  flesh  its  sated  tooth, 
She  quite  abhors.      She  is  not  fond,  nor  coy- 
Self-seeking  love,  and  self- appraising  scorn, 
She  knows  not.     She  hath  utterly  forsworn 
Her  worldly  dower  of  wealth,  and  pride,  and  joy- 
Iler  very  beauty  none  but  they  discover, 
Who  for  herself,  not  for  her  beauty,  love  her. 
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What  was't  awaken'd  first  the  untried  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind  ? 
Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flow'd  so  near, 
Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 
The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?     The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 
Of  her  new  lord  ?     Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around, 
Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  ? 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  ? 
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I  loved  thee  once,  when  every  thought  of  mine 
Was  hope  and  joy, — and  now  I  love  thee  still, 
In  sorrow  and  despair  : — a  hopeless  will 
From  its  lone  purpose  never  can  decline. 
I  did  not  choose  thee  for  my  Valentine 
By  the  blind  omen  of  a  merry  season, — 
'Twas  not  thy  smile  that  bnb'd  my  partial  reason, 
Tho'  never  maiden's  smile  was  good  as  thine  :— 
Nor  did  I  to  thy  goodness  wed  my  heart, 
Dreaming  of  soft  delights  and  honied  kisses, 
Although  thou  wert  complete  in  every  part, 
A  stainless  paradise  of  holy  blisses  : 
I  loved  thee  for  the  lovely  soul  thou  art, — 
Thou  canst  not  change  so  true  a  love  as  this  is. 
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VII. 


Is  love  a  fancy,  or  a  feeling  ?     No, 

It  is  immortal  as  immaculate  Truth. 

'Tis  not  a  blossom,  shed  as  soon  as  youth 

Drops  from  the  stem  of  life — for  it  will  grow 

In  barren  regions,  where  no  waters  flow. 

Nor  ray  of  promise  cheats  the  pensive  gloom. 

A  darkling  fire,  faint  hovering  o'er  a  tomb, 

That  but  itself  and  darkness  nought  doth  shew, 

Is  my  love's  being, — yet  it  cannot  die, 

Nor  will  it  change,  though  all  be  changed  beside 

Tho'  fairest  beauty  be  no  longer  fair, 

Tho'  vows  be  false,  and  faith  itself  deny, 

Tho'  sharp  enjoyment  be  a  suicide,. 

And  hope  a  spectre  in  a  ruin  bare. 
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VIII. 

Whither  is  gone  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
That  ancient  sages  scatter'd  with  the  notes 
Of  thought-suggesting  lyres  ?     The  music  floats 
In  the  void  air ;  e'en  at  this  breathing  hour, 
In  every  cell  and  every  blooming  bower 
The  sweetness  of  old  lays  is  hovering  still  : 
But  the  strong  soul,  the  self-constraining  will, 
The  rugged  root  that  bare  the  winsome  flower 
Is  weak  and  wither'd.     Were  we  like  the  Fays 
That  sweetly  nestle  in  the  foxglove  bells, 
Or  lurk  and  murmur  in  the  rose-lipp'd  shells 
Which  Neptune  to  the  earth  for  quit-rent  pays, 
Then  might  our  pretty  modern  Philomels 
Sustain  our  spirits  with  their  roundelays. 
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IX. 


Long  time  a  child,  and  still  a  child,  when  years 

Had  painted  manhood  on  my  cheek,  was  I, — 

For  yet  I  lived  like  one  not  born  to  die  j 

A  thriftless  prodigal  of  smiles  and  tears, 

No  hope  I  needed,  and  I  knew  no  fears. 

But  sleep,  though  sweet,  is  only  sleep,  and  waking, 

I  waked  to  sleep  no  more,  at  onGe  o'ertaking 

The  vanguard  of  my  age,  with  all  arrears 

Of  duty  on  my  back.     Nor  child,  nor  man, 

Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  grey, 

For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran  : 

A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May  ; 

And  still  I  am  a  child,  tho'  I  be  old, 

Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold. 
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Youth,  love,  and  mirth,  what  are  they  but  the  portion 
Wherewith  the  Prodigal  left  his  Father's  home, 
Through  foreign  lands  in  search  of  bliss  to  roam, 
And  find  each  seeming  joy  a  mere  abortion, 
And  every  smile,  an  agonised  distortion 
Of  pale  Repentance'  face,  and  barren  womb? 
Youth,  love,  and  mirth  !  too  quickly  they  consume 
Their  passive  substance,  and  their  small  proportion 
Of  fleeting  life,  in  memory's  backward  view, 
Still  dwindles  to  a  point,  a  twinkling  star, 
Long  gleaming  o'er  the  onward  course  of  Being, 
That  tells  us  whence  we  came,  and  where  we  are, 
And  tells  us  too,  how  swiftly  we  are  fleeing 
From  all  we  were  and  loved,  when  life  was  new. 
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XI, 


How  long  I  sail'd,  and  never  took  a  thought 

To  what  port  I  was  bound  !     Secure  as  sleep, 

I  dwelt  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

And  perilous  sea.     And  though  my  ship  was  fraught 

With  rare  and  precious  fancies,  jewels  brought 

From  fairy-land,  no  course  I  cared  to  keep, 

Nor  changeful  wind  nor  tide  I  heeded  ought, 

But  joy'd  to  feel  the  merry  billows  leap, 

And  watch  the  sunbeams  dallying  with  the  waves  ; 

Or  haply  dream  what  realms  beneath  may  lie 

Where  the  clear  ocean  is  an  emerald  sky, 

And  mermaids  warble  in  their  coral  caves, 

Yet  vainly  woo  me  to  their  secret  home  ; — 

And  sweet  it  were  for  ever  so  to  ioam. 
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XII. 


Once  I  was  young,  and  fancy  was  my  all, 
My  love,  my  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  fear, 
And  ever  ready  as  an  infant's  tear, 
Whate'er  in  Fancy's  kingdom  might  befall, 
Some  quaint  device  had  Fancy  still  at  call, 
With  seemly  verse  to  greet  the  coming  cheer. 
Such  grief  to  soothe,  such  aiiy  hope  to  rear, 
To  sing  the  birth-song,  or  the  funeral 
Of  such  light  love,  it  was  a  pleasant  task  ; 
But  ill  accord  the  quirks  of  wayward  glee, 
That  wears  affliction  for  a  wanton  mask, 
With  woes  that  bear  not  Fancy's  livery ; 
With  Hope  that  scorns  of  Fate  its  fate  to  ask. 
Lut  is  itself  its  own  sure  destiny. 
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XIII. 

Too  true  it  is,  my  time  of  power  was  spent 
In  idly  watering  weeds  of  casual  growth, 
That  wasted  energy  to  desperate  sloth 
Declined,  and  fond  self-seeking  discontent ; 
That  the  huge  debt  for  all  that  nature  lent 
I  sought  to  cancel,  and  was  nothing  loth 
To  deem  myself  an  outlaw,  sever'd  both 
From  duty  and  from  hope, — yea,  blindly  sent 
Without  an  errand,  where  I  would  to  stray  : — 
Too  true  it  is,  that,  knowing  now  my  state, 
I  weakly  mourn  the  sin  I  ought  to  hate, 
Nor  love  the  law  I  yet  would  fain  obey  : 
But  true  it  is,  above  all  law  and  fate 
Is  Faith,  abiding  the  appointed  day. 
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XIV. 

ON  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  CORPSE  OF 
NAPOLEON  LYING  IN  STATE. 

Lo  !  there  he  lies.     Is  Death  no  more  than  this  ? 

Is  this  the  worst  that  mighty  mortal  can 

Inflict  upon  his  fellow  ?     Could  the  man — 

The  strongest  arm  of  angry  Nemesis, — 

The  rod  that  routed  hosts  were  fain  to  kiss, 

Whom  failing  Faith  afar  with  terror  eyed, 

And  Atheism  madly  deified — 

Could  he  with  all  his  wars  and  policies 

Effect  but  this  ?     To  antedate  a  year 

That  cold  unfeeling  calm,  that  even  now 

Blanks  the  dark  meaning  of  that  deep-lined  brow, 

And  from  the  loose  lip  half  uncurls  the  sneer  ? 

If  such  be  Death,  O  man,  then  what  art  thou, 

That  for  the  fear  of  Death  would'st  live  in  fear  ? 
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TO  WORDSWORTH. 


There  have  been  poets  that  in  verse  display 
The  elemental  forms  of  human  passions  : 
Poets  have  been,  to  whom  the  fickle  fashion^ 
And  all  the  wilful  humours  of  the  day 
Have  furnish'd  matter  for  a  polish'd  lay  : 
And  many  are  the  smooth  elaborate  tribe 
Who,  emulous  of  thee,  the  shape  describe, 
And  fain  would  every  shifting  hue  portray 
Of  restless  Nature.     But,  thou  mighty  Seer  ! 
'Tis  thine  to  celebrate  the  thoughts  that  make 
The  life  of  souls,  the  truths  for  whose  sweet  sake 
We  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God  are  dear. 
Of  Nature's  inner  shrine  thou  art  the  priest, 
Where  most  she  works  when  we  perceive  her  least. 
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XVI. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  mellow  year  is  hasting  to  its  close  ; 
The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last, 
Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows  ; 
The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose, 
Oft  with  the  Morn's  hoar  crystal  quaintly  glass'd, 
Hangs,  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past, 
And  makes  a  little  summer  where  it  grows  : 
In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint  brief  day 
The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine, 
The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define, 
And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged,  scant  array, 
Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 
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ON  PARTING  WITH  A  VERY.  PRETTY,    BUT 
VERY  LITTLE  LADY. 

'Tis  ever  thus.     We  only  meet  on  earth 
That  we  may  know  how  sad  it  is  to  part  : 
And  sad  indeed  it  were,  if,  in  the  heart, 
There  were  no  store  reserved  against  a  dearth, 
No  calm  Elysium  for  departed  Mirth, 
Haunted  by  gentle  shadows  of  past  Pleasure  : 
Where  the  sweet  folly,  the  light-footed  measure, 
And  graver  trifles  of  the  shining  hearth 
Live  in  their  own  dear  image.     Lady  fair, 
Thy  presence  in  our  little  vale  has  been 
A  visitation  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
Who  for  brief  space  reveals  her  beauty  rare, 
And  shows  her  tricksy  feats  to  mortal  eyes, 
Then  fades  into  her  viewless  Paradise, 
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XVIII. 

NIGHT. 

The  crackling  embers  on  the  hearth  are  dead  ; 

The  indoor  note  of  industry  is  still ; 

The  latch  is  fast ;  upon  the  window  sill 

The  small  birds  wait  not  for  their  daily  bread  ; 

The  voiceless  flowers — how  quietly  they  shed 

Their  nightly  odours  ; — and  the  household  rill 

Murmurs  continuous  dulcet  sounds  that  fill 

The  vacant  expectation,  and  the  dread 

Of  listening  night.     And  haply  now  she  sleeps  ; 

For  all  the  garrulous  noises  of  the  air 

Are  hush'd  in  peace ;  the  soft  dew  silent  weeps, 

Like  hopeless  lovers  for  a  maid  so  fair  : — 

Oh  !  that  I  were  the  happy  dream  that  creeps 

To  her  soft  heart,  to  find  my  image  there. 
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XIX. 

THE  FIRST  BIRTHDAY. 

The  Sun,  sweet  girl,  hath  run  his  year-long  race 
Through  the  vast  nothing  of  the  eternal  sky — 
Since  the  glad  hearing  of  the  first  faint  cry 
Announced  a  stranger  from  the  unknown  place 
Of  unborn  souls.     How  blank  was  then  the  face, 
How  uninform'd  the  weak  light-shunning  eye. 
That  wept  and  saw  not.     Poor  mortality 
Begins  to  mourn  before  it  knows  its  case, 
Prophetic  in  its  ignorance.     But  soon 
The  hospitalities  of  earth  engage 
The  banish'd  spirit  in  its  new  exile  ; — 
Pass  some  few  changes  of  the  fickle  Moon, 
The  merry  babe  has  learn'd  its  Mother's  smile, 
Its  Father's  frown,  its  Nurse's  mimic  ra^e. 
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Whither — Oh — whither,  in  the  wandering  air, 

Fly  the  sweet  notes  that  'twixt  the  soul  and  sense 

Make  blest  communion  ?     When  and  where  commence 

The  self-unfolding  sounds,  that  every  where 

Expand  through  silence  ?  seems  that  never  were 

A  point  and  instant  of  that  sound's  beginning, 

A  time  when  it  was  not  as  sweet  and  winning, 

As  now  it  melts  amid  the  soft  and  rare 

And  love  sick  ether?     Gone  it  is — that  tone  „ 

Hath  pass'd  for  ever  from  the  middle  earth  ; 

Yet  not  to  perish  in  the  music  flown — 

Ah  no  ! — it  hastens  to  a  better  birth  ! 

Then  joy  be  with  it ; — wheresoe'er  it  be, 

To  us  it  leaves  a  pleasant  memory. 
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XXI. 

Love  is  but  folly, — since  the  wisest  love, 
Itself  disclaiming,  would  invent  a  use 
For  its  free  motion. — Penitents  recluse, 
That  scarce  allow  the  natural  heart  to  move, 
With  amorous  ditties  woo  the  mystic  dove, 
Or  fondly  bid  their  heavenly  Spouse  unloose 
Their  sacred  zones. — The  poliiic  excuse 
Of  worldlings  would  to  worldly  ends  improve 
The  gentle  madness. — Courtiers  glibly  preach 
How  Love  and  Woman  best  rehearse  the  play 
That  statesmen  act.— The  grave  fine-spoken  leech 
Counts  how  the  beatings  of  the  pulse  betray 
The  sweet  disease. — And  all  the  poets  teach 
That  love  alone  can  build  the  lofty  lay 
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Youth,  thou  art  fled,— but  where  are  all  the  charms 

Which,  tho'  with  thee  they  came,  and  pass'd  with  thee, 

Should  leave  a  perfume  and  sweet  memory 

Of  what  they  have  been?— All  thy  boons  and  harms 

Have  perish'd  quite.— Thy  oft-renew'd  alarms 

Forsake  the  fluttering  echo.— Smiles  and  tears 

Die  on  my  cheek,  or,  petrified  with  years, 

Shew  the  dull  woe  which  no  compassion  warms,  » 

The  mirth  none  shares.     Yet  could  a  wish,  a  thought, 

Unravel  all  the  complex  web  of  age,— 

Could  all  the  characters  that  Time  hath  wrought 

Be  clean  effaced  from  my  memorial  page 

By  one  short  word,  the  word  T  would  not  say  :— 

I  thank  my  God,  because  my  hairs  are  grey. 
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XXIII. 

I  thank  my  God  because  my  hairs  are  grey  ! 

But  have  grey  hairs   brought  wisdom  ?     Doth  the 

flight 
Of  summer  birds,  departed  while  the  light 
Of  life  is  lingering  on  the  middle  way, 
Predict  the  harvest  nearer  by  a  day  ? 
Will  the  rank  weeds  of  hopeless  appetite 
Droop  at  the  glance  and  venom  of  the  blight 
That  made  the  vermeil  bloom,  the  flush  so  gay, 
Dim  and  unlovely  as  a  dead  worm's  shroud  ? 
Or  is  my  heart,  that,  wanting  hope,  has  lost 

iThe  strength  and  rudder  of  resolve,  at  peace  ? 
Is  it  no  longer  wrathful,  vain,  and  proud  ? 
Is  it  a  Sabbath,  or  untimely  frost, 
That  makes  the  labour  of  the  soul  to  cease  ? 
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It  must  be  so, — my  infant  love  must  find 
In  my  own  breast  a  cradle  and  a  grave  ; 
Like  a  rich  jewel  hid  beneath  the  wave, 
Or  rebel  spirit  bound  within  the  rind 
Of  some  old  wreathed  oak,  or  fast  enshrined 
In  the  cold  durance  of  an  echoing  cave  : — 
Yea,  better  thus  than  cold  disdain  to  brave ; — 
Or  worse,— to  taint  the  quiet  of  that  mind, 
That  decks  its  temple  with  unearthly  grace. 
Together  must  we  dwell,  my  dream  and  I, — 
Unknown  must  live,  and  unlamented  die, 
Rather  than  soil  the  lustre  ©f  that  face, 
Or  drive  that  laughing  dimple  from  its  place, 
Or  heave  that  white  breast  with  a  painful  sigh. 
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FROM  COUNTRY  TO  TOWN. 

Written  in  Leeds,  July  1832. 

I  left  the  land  where  men  with  Nature  dwelling, 
Know  not  how  much  they  love  her  lovely  forms, — 
Nor  heed  the  history  of  forgotten  storms, 
On  the  blank  folds  inscribed  of  drear  Helvellyn  ; 
I  sought  the  town,  where  toiling,  buying,  selling — 
Getting  and  spending,  poising  hope  and  fear, 
Make  but  one  season  of  the  live-long  year. 
Now  for  the  brook  from  moss-girt  fountain  welling, 
I  see  the  foul  stream  hot  with  sleepless  trade 
For  the  slow  creeping  vapours  of  the  morn, 
Black  hurrying  smoke,  in  opake  mass  up-borne, 
O'er  dinning  engines  hangs,  a  stifling  shade  : — 
Yet  Nature  lives  e'en  here,  and  will  not  part 
From  her  best  home,  the  lowly-loving  heart. 
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CONTINUED. 

Tis  strange  to  me,  who  long  have  seen  no  face, 
That  was  not  like  a  book,  whose  every  page 
I  knew  by  heart,  a  kindly  commonplace, 
And  faithful  record  of  progressive  age, — 
To  wander  forth,  and  view  an  unknown  race  ; 
Of  all  that  I  have  been,  to  find  no  trace, 
No  footstep  of  my  by-gone  pilgrimage. 
Thousands  I  pass,  and  no  one  stays  his  pace 
To  tell  me  that  the  day  is  fair,  or  rainy  ; 
Each  one  his  object  seeks  with  anxious  chase, 
And  I  have  not  a  common  hope  with  any  : 
Thus  like  one  drop  of  oil  upon  a  flood, 
In  uncommunicating  solitude, 
Single  am  I  amid  the  countless  many. 
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If  I  have  sinn'd  in  act,  I  may  repent ; 

If  I  have  err'd  in  thought,  I  may  disclaim 

My  silent  error,  and  yet  feel  no  shame  : 

But  if  my  soul,  big  with  an  ill  intent, 

Guilty  in  will,  by  fate  be  innocent, 

Or  being  bad,  yet  murmurs  at  the  curse 

And  incapacity  of  being  worse, 

That  makes  my  hungry  passion  still  keep  Lent 

In  keen  expectance  of  a  Carnival ; 

Where,  in  all  worlds,  that  round  the  sun  revolve 

And  shed  their  influence  on  this  passive  ball, 

Abides  a  power  that  can  my  soul  absolve  ? 

Could  any  sin  survive,  and  be  forgiven, 

One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven. 
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XXVIII. 

TO  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  soul  of  man  is  larger  than  the  sky, 

Deeper  than  ocean,  or  the  abysmal  dark 

Of  the  unfathom'd  centre.     Like  that  Ark, 

Which  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high, 

O'er  the  drown'd  hills,  the  human  family, 

And  stock  reserved  of  every  living  kind, 

So,  in  the  compass  of  the  single  mind, 

The  seeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  essence  lie. 

That  make  all  worlds.     Great  Poet,  'twas  thy  art 

To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyself  to  be 

Whate'er  love,  hate,  ambition,  destiny, 

Or  the  firm,  fatal  purpose  of  the  heart, 

Can  make  of  Man.     Yet  thou  wert  still  the  same, 

Serene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame. 
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XXIX. 


Why  should  I  murmur  at  my  lot  forlorn  ? 
The  self-same  Fate  that  doom'd  me  to  be  poor 
Endues  me  with  a  spirit  to  endure 
All,  and  much  more,  than  is  or  has  been  borne 
By  better  men,  of  want,  or  worldly  scorn. 
My  soul  has  faith,  my  body  has  the  nerve 
To  brave  the  penance  that  my  sins  deserve. 
And  yet  my  helpless  state  I  deeply  mourn  : 
Well  could  I  bear  to  be  deserted  quite,— 

Less  should  I  blame  my  fortune  were  it  worse ; 

But  taking  all,  it  yet  hath  left  me  friends, 
For  whom  I  needs  must  mourn  the  wayward  spite 
That  hides  my  purpose  in  an  empty  purse, 
Since  what  I  grateful  wish,  in  wishing  ends. 
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XXX. 

What  can  a  poor  man  do  but  love  and  pray? 

But  if  his  love  be  selfish,  then  his  prayer, 

Like  noisome  vapour,  melts  in  vacant  air. 

I  am  a  debtor,  and  I  cannot  pay. 

The  alms  which  drop  upon  the  public  way, — 

The  casual  tribute  of  the  good  and  fair, 

With  the  keen,  thriftless  avarice  of  despair 

I  seize,  and  live  thereon  from  day  to  day, 

Ingrate  and  purposeless. — And  yet  not  so  : 

The  mere  mendicity  of  self-contempt 

Has  not  so  far  debased  me,  but  I  know 

The  faith,  the  hope,  the  piety,  exempt 

From  worldly  doubt,  to  which  my  all  I  owe. 

Since  I  have  nothing,  yet  I  bless  the  thought  ;  - 

Best  are  they  paid  whose  earthly  wage  is  nought. 
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XXXI. 


What  is  young  Passion  but  a  gusty  breeze 

Ruffling  the  surface  of  a  shallow  flood  ? 

A  vernal  motion  of  the  vital  blood, 

That  sweetly  gushes  from  a  heart  at  ease, 

As  sugar'd  sap  in  spicy-budding  trees  ? 

And  tho'  a  wish  be  born  with  every  .morrow, 

And  fondest  dreams  full  oft  are  types  of  sorrow, 

Eyes  that  can  smile  may  weep  just  when  they  please. 

But  adult  Passion,  centred  far  within, 

Hid  from  the  moment's  venom  and  its  balm, 

Works  with  the  fell  inherency  of  sin, 

Nor  feels  the  joy  of  morn,  nor  evening  calm  : 

For  morn  nor  eve  can  change  that  fiery  gloom 

That  glares  within  the  spirit's  living  tomb. 
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XXXII. 

FROM  PETRARCA. 

"  Solo  e  pensoso  ipiu  deserti  campi." 

Lonely  and  pensive  o'er  the  lonely  strand, 

"With  wandering  steps  and  slow,"  I  loiter  on, 

My  eyes  at  watch,  to  warn  me  to  be  gone 

If  mark  of  human  foot  impress  the  sand  ; 

Else  would  my  piteous  plight  be  rudely  scann'd, 

And  curious  folk  would  stare  to  see  the  wan 

And  deathlike  images  of  joy  foregone, 

And  how  I  inly  waste  like  smouldering  brand. 

Or  I  would  fain  believe  the  tangled  wood 

Which  girds  the  small  field  on  the  mountain  side 

The  one  sole  witness  to  my  crazy  mood  ; 

But  ah  !  what  sandy  waste,  or  forest  dim, 

My  haunt  obscure  from  Love  can  ever  hide? 

Where'er  I  think,  I  converse  hold  with  him. 
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XXXIII. 

The  vale  of  Tempe  had  in  vain  been  fair, 
Green  Ida  never  deem'd  the  nurse  of  Jove  ; 
Each  fabled  stream,  beneath  its  covert  grove, 
Had  idly  murmur' d  to  the  idle  air  ; 
The  shaggy  wolf  had  kept  his  horrid  lair 
In  Delphi's  cell,  and  old  Trophonius'  cave, 
And  the  wild  wailing  of  the  Ionian  wave 
Had  never  blended  with  the  sweet  despair 
Of  Sappho's  death  song,  if  the  sight  inspired 
Saw  only  what  the  visual  organs  shew, 
If  heaven-born  phantasy  no  more  required, 
Than  what  within  the  sphere  of  sense  may  grow  : 
The  beauty  to  perceive  of  earthly  things, 
The  mounting  soul  must  heavenward  prune  her 
wings. 
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XXXIV. 

TO  A  LOFTY  BEAUTY,  FROM  HER  POOR 
KINSMAN. 

Fair  maid,  had  I  not  heard  thy  baby  cries, 

Nor  seen  thy  girlish,  sweet  vicissitude, 

Thy  mazy  motions,  striving  to  elude, 

Yet  wooing  still  a  parent's  watchful  eyes, 

Thy  humours,  many  as  the  opal's  dyes, 

And  lovely  all  ; — methinks  thy  scornful  mood, 

And  bearing  high  of  stately  womanhood, — 

Thy  brow,  where  Beauty  sits  to  tyrannise 

O'er  humble  love,  had  made  me  sadly  fear  thee  ; 

For  never  sure  was  seen  a  royal  bride, 

Whose  gentleness  gave  grace  to  so  much  pride — 

My  very  thoughts  would  tremble  to  be  near  thee : 

But  when  I  see  thee  at  thy  father's  side 

Old  times  unqueen  thee,  and  old  loves  endear  thee. 
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XXXV. 

HOPE. 

All  Nature  ministers  to  Hope.     The  snow 
Of  sluggard  Winter,  bedded  on  the  hill, 
And  the  small  tinkle  of  the  frozen  rill, 
The  swoln  flood's  sullen  roar,  the  storms  that  go 
With  crash,  and  howl,  and  horrid  voice  of  woe, 
Making  swift  passage  for  their  lawless  will — 
All  prophesy  of  good.     The  hungry  trill 
Of  the  lone  birdie,  cowering  close  below 
The  dripping  eaves — it  hath  a  kindly  feeling, 
And  cheers  the  life  that  lives  for  milder  hours. 
Why,  then,  since  Nature  still  is  busy  healing, 
And  Time,  the  waster,  his  own  work  concealing, 
Decks  every  grave  with  verdure  and  with  flowers, 
Why  should  Despair  oppress  immortal  powers  ? 
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XXXVI. 

FROM  PETRARCH. 

Se  lamentar  augelli,  o  verdi  fronde. 

The  birds  piped  mournfully  ;  the  dark  green  leaves 

Moved,  sweetly  trembling,  to  the  summer  breeze, — 

And  deep  and  low,  the  lucid  rill,  that  weaves 

Its  murmuring  mazes  in  the  flowery  leas, 

Warbled  along  Its  old  monotonies  : — 

Such  blended  sounds  my  reckless  ear  received, 

And  hearing,  heard  not, — while  my' spirit  grieved, 

Loving  its  grief,  and  feeding  its  disease. 

A  mournful  strain  I  conn'd — when  she  for  whom 

I  vext  my  soul,  because  she  was  conceal'd 

Shone  forth  on  high,  to  wondering  sense  reveal'd  :— 

"  Why  ever  thus,"  said  she,  "thy  days  consume? 

Dying.  I  live, — and  when  I  closed  my  eyes 

They  open'd  to  the  light  of  Paradise." 
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XXXVII. 

HOMER. 

Far  from  all  measured  space,  yet  clear  and  plain 

As  sun  at  noon,  "  a  mighty  orb  of  song  " 

Illumes  extremest  Heaven.     Beyond  the  throng 

Of  lesser  stars,  that  rise,  and  wax,  and  wane, 

The  transient  rulers  of  the  fickle  main, 

One  steadfast  light  gleams  through  the  dark,  and  long, 

And  narrowing  aisle  of  memory.     How  strong, 

How  fortified  with  all  the  numerous  train 

Of  human  truths,  Great  Poet  of  thy  kind, 

Wert  thou,  whose  verse,  capacious  as  the  sea, 

And  various  as  the  voices  of  the  wind, 

Swell'd  with  the  gladness  of  the  battle's  glee — 

And  yet  could  glorify  infirmity, 

When  Priam  wept,  or  shame-struck  Helen  pined. 
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XXXVIII. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CANNING. 

Early,  but  not  untimely,  Heaven  reeall'd 

To  perfect  bliss,  thy  pure,  enlighten'd  mind  ; 

And  tho'  the  new-born  freedom  of  mankind 

Is  sick  of  fear  to  be  again  enthrall'd, 

Since  thou  art  gone  ;  and  this  fair  island,  wall'd 

With  the  impregnable,  unmaster'd  sea, 

Mourns  with  a  widow's  grief  for  loss  of  thee, — 

Should  we  repine,  as  if  thou  wert  install'd 

In  Heaven  too  soon  ?     Nay,  I  will  shed  no  tear. 

Thy  work  is  done.     It  was  enough  for  thee 

To  own  the  glorious  might  of  Liberty, 

And  cast  away  the  bondage  and  the  fear 

Of  rotten  custom  ;  so  the  hope,  which  Fate 

Snatch'd  from  thy  life,  thy  Fame  shall  consummate. 
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XXXIX. 

LIBERTY. 

Say,  What  is  Freedom  ?    What  the  right  of  souls 
Which  all  who  know  are  bound  to  keep,  or  die, 
And  who  knows  not,  is  dead  ?     In  vain  ye  pry 
In  musty  archives,  or  retentive  scrolls, 
Charters  and  statutes,  constitutions,  rolls, 
And  remnants  of  the  old  world's  history  :— 
These  show  what  has  been,  not  what  ought  to  be, 
Or  teach  at  best  how  wiser  Time  controls 
Man's  futile  purposes.     As  vain  the  search 
Of  restless  factions,  who,  in  lawless  will, 
Fix  the  foundations  of  a  creedless  church— 
A  lawless  rule—an  anarchy  of  ill  : 
But  what  is  Freedom  ?     Rightly  understood, 
A  universal  license  to  be  good. 
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XL. 


WHO  IS  THE  POET? 


Who  is  the  Poet  ?     Who  the  man  whose  lines 

Live  in  the  souls  of  men  like  household  words? 

Whose  thought,  spontaneous  as  the  song  of  birds, 

With  eldest  truth  coeval,  still  combines 

With  each  day's  product,  and  like  morning  shines, 

Exempt  from  age  ?     'Tis  be,  and  only  he, 

Who  knows  that  Truth  is  free,  and  only  free ; 

That  Virtue,  acting  in  the  strict  confines 

Of  positive  law,  instructs  the  infant  spirit 

In  its  best  strength,  and  proves  its  mere  demerit 

Rooted  in  earth,  yet  tending  to  the  sky  : 

With  patient  hope  surveys  the  narrow  bound, 

Culls  every  flower  that  loves  the  lowly  ground, 

And  fraught  with  sweetness,  wings  her  way  on  high. 
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XLI. 

THE  USE  OF  A  POET. 

A  thousand  thoughts  were  stirring  in  my  mind, 
That  strove  in  vain  to  fashion  utterance  meet, 
And  each  the  other  cross'd— swift  as  a  fleet 
Of  April  clouds,  perplex'd  by  gusts  of  wind, 
That  veer,  and  veer,  around,  before,  behind. 
Now  History  pointed  to  the  custom'd  beat, 
Now  Fancy's  clue  unravelling,  led  their  feet 
Through  mazes  manifold,  and  quaintly  twined. 
So  were  they  straying— so  had  ever  stray'd ; 
Had  not  the  wiser  poets  of  the  past 
The  vivid  chart  of  human  life  display'd, 
And  taught  the  laws  that  regulate  the  blast, 
Wedding  wild  impulse  to  calm  forms  of  beauty, 
And  making  peace  'twixt  liberty  and  duty. 
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XLII. 

YOUNG  LOVE. 


The  nimble  fancy  of  all-beauteous  Greece, 

Fabled  young  Love  an  everlasting  boy, 

That  held  of  nature  an  eternal  lease 

Of  childhood,  beauty,  innocence,  and  joy  ; 

A  bow  he  had,  a  pretty  childish  toy, 

That  would  not  terrify  his  mother's  sparrows, 

And  'twas  his  favourite  play  to  sport  his  arrows, 

Light  as  the  glances  of  a  wood-nymph  coy. 

O  happy  error  !     Musical  conceit, 

Of  old  idolatry,  and  youthful  time  ! 

Fit  emanation  of  a  happy  clime, 

Where  but  to  live,  to  breathe,  to  be,  was  sweet, 

And  Love,  tho'  even  then  a  little  cheat, 

Dream'd  not  his  craft  would  e'er  be  call'd  a  crime 
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DEATH-BED  REFLECTIONS  OF 
MICHEL  ANGELO. 

Not  that  my  hand  could  make  of  stubborn  stone 
Whate'er  of  Gods  the  shaping  thought  conceives  ; 
Not  that  my  skill  by  pictured  lines  hath  shown 
All  terrors  that  the  guilty  soul  believes  ; 
Not  that  my  art,  by  blended  light  and  shade, 
Express'd  the  world  as  it  was  newly  made ; 
Not  that  my  verse  profoundest  truth  could  teach, 
In  the  soft  accents  of  the  lover's  speech  ; 
Not  that  I  rear'd  a  temple  for  mankind, 
To  meet  and  pray  in,  borne  by  every  wind  — 
Affords  me  peace  : — I  count  my  gain  but  loss, 
For  that  vast  love,  that  hangs  upon  the  Cross. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  FANCIES, 


A  TASK  AD  LIBITUM. 


TO   A   LADY. 

You  bid  me  write,  and  yet  propose  no  theme. 

Must  I  then  shoot  my  shafts  of  poesy 

At  the  vast,  void,  invulnerable  air  ? 

Or  lead  my  Pegasus  a  steeple-hunting? 

Or  issue  forth  with  chiming  hue  and  cry, 

With  trampling  feet  of  thorough-paced  blank  verse 

And  winding  horn  of  long-drawn  melody 

In  chase  of  butterflies  ?     Or  shall  I  rather, 

In  gentler  figure,  make  believe  to  hang 

My  careless  harp  upon  a  willow  tree, 

That  every  gale  may  prattle  with  its  strings? 

'Tis  strange  that  any  bard  should  lack  a  theme 

In  such  a  world  of  wonders.     Look  abroad, 

Around  you,  and  above  you,  and  within  you : 

The  stars  of  heaven  (as  elder  sages  told) 

Roll  on  from  age  to  age  their  lonely  way 

To  their  own  music.     So  the  humbler  spirit 

Hears  in  the  daily  round  of  household  things 


A  low  sweet  melody,  inaudible 

To  the  gross  sense  of  worldlings. — Aye,  I  grant 

That  earth  and  sky  are  cunning  instruments  ; 

But  who  may  rouse  their  sleeping  harmony, 

And  not  torment  the  strings  to  grinding  discord, 

Or  vex  the  hearers  with  the  weary  drone 

Of  half-forgotten  lays,  like  buzzing  night-flies, 

Thwarting  the  drowsiness  themselves  produce  ? 

All,  all  is  stale  :  the  busy  ways  of  men, 

The  gorgeous  terrors  of  the  steel-clad  warrior, 

The  lover's  sighs,  the  fair  one's  cruelty, 

©r  that  worst  state,  when  love,  a  rayless  fire, 

Is  sever'd  quite  from  hope  and  tenderness, 

Or  dogg'd  by  base  suspicion,  hurries  onward, 

Scared  by  its  own  black  shadow. — These  are  themes 

Unmeet  for  thee,  or  old,  or  harsh  and  strange. 

The  gentler  joys,  the  calm  sequester'd  hours 

Of  wedded  life,  the  babble  sweet  of  babes, 

That  unknown  tongue,  which  mothers  best  expound, 

Which  works  such  witchery  on  a  parent's  heart, 

Turning  grave  manhood  into  childishness, 

Till  stoic  eyes  with  foolish  rheum  o'erflow, 

And  fluent  statesmen  lisp  again, — for  love 

Will  catch  the  likeness  of  the  thing  beloved,— 

These  have  been  sung  a  thousand  times  before  ; 

And  should  I  sing  of  thee  and  thy  soft  brilliance, 

Thy  tender  thoughts,  in  reckless  laughter  melting, 

Thy  beautiful  soul,  that  shapes  thine  outward  form 

To  its  own  image, — thy  essential  goodness, 

Not  thinej  but  thee — thy  very  being's  being, 
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Thy  liquid  movements,  measured  by  the  notes 

Of  thy  sweet  spirit's  music, — the  unearthly  sound 

Of  that  beloved  voice,  less  heard  than  felt, 

That  wins  the  wayward  heart  to  peace,  and  lulls 

The  inmost  nature  to  that  blissful  sleep 

Which  is  awake  to  heaven,  and  brings  no  dream, 

But  foretaste  of  the  best  reality  : — 

Then  must  I  modulate  empyreal  ether 

To  strains  more  sweet  than  mortal  sense  could  bear. 
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SONG. 

The  earliest  wish  I  ever  knew 
Was  woman's  kind  regard  to  win  ; 
I  felt  it  long  ere  passion  grew, 
Ere  such  a  wish  could  be  a  sin. 


And  still  it  lasts  ; — the  yearning  ache 
No  cure  has  found,  no  comfort  known 
If  she  did  love,  'twas  for  my  sake, 
She  could  not  love  me  for  her  own. 
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STANZAS. 

She  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature's  crowning, 

A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace  ; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning 

Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race  : 

But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 

A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream 

Of  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory  ; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream, 

A  visitation,  bright  and  transitory. 


But  she  is  changed, — hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow, 

No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend  ; 

Oh  grief !  when  heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 

What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend  ; 

But  when  the  stalk  is  snapt,  the  rose  must  bend. 

The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head 

Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must  shed 

Its  delicate  petals.     Cruel  fate,  too  surely, 

That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed, 

Who  lived  in  virgin  pride,  so  sweet  and  purely. 
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She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father, 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 
From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love,— but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream  ;  a  phantom-fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare, 
Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids, 
Yet  no  one  claim 'd— as  oft,  in  dewy  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness 
Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades  ;— * 
The  joys  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

'Tis  vain  to  say— her  worst  of  grief  is  only 
The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have  known  • 
To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely 
And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone  - 
Once  she  had  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own' 

And  she  did  love  them.     They  are  past  away 

As  Fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed' 

Or  unsphered  Angel  woefully  astray,  ' 

She  glides  along— the  solitary  hearted. 

* "  Ami  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies  »-  Lycidas. 
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A  BROTHER'S  LOVE  TO  HIS  SISTER. 

Full  ill,  I  ween,  can  measured  speech  reveal, 
Or  thought  embody,  what  true  bosoms  feel  ; 
For  hollow  falsehood  long  has  set  her  sign 
On  each  soft  phrase  that  speaks  a  love  like  mine  : 
The  choicest  terms  are  now  enfeoff  d  to  folly, 
To  vain  delight,  or  wilful  melancholy. 


Oh  !  for  a  virgin  speech,  a  strain  untainted 

By  worldly  use,  with  holy  meaning  sainted, 

Thoughts  to  conceive,  and  words  devote  to  tell 

The  strength  divine  of  love,  its  secret  spell, 

Of  brother's  love,  that  is  within  the  heart 

A  spiritual  essence,  and  exists  apart 

From  passion,  vain  opinion,  hopes  and  fears, 

And  every  pregnant  cause  of  smiles  and  tears. 

A  life  that  owes  no  fealty  to  the  will, 

Nor  takes  infection  of  connatural  ill  ; 

That  feels  no  hunger  and  admits  no  doubt, 

Nor  asks  for  succour  of  the  world  without, 

But  is,  itself,  its  own  perfected  end, 

The  one  sole  point  to  which  its  workings  tend. 
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A  love  like  this  so  pure  of  earthly  leaven, 

That  hath  no  likeness  in  the  earth  or  heaven, 

No  correspondent  in  the  world  of  sight, 

No  symbol  in  the  total  Infinite, 

Was  ne'er  engender'd  in  the  soul  or  eye 

From  aught  conceived  of  form  or  quality, 

He  loves  not  right  that  asks,  or  answers  why. 

It  is  not  bom  of  weakness,  common  needs, 

Or  gainful  traffic  in  convenient  deeds  : 

The  joy,  the  ?ood,  that  name  and  being  owe 

To  sin  and  pain,  it  can  and  will  forego ; 

For  moral  good  is  but  the  thrall  of  time, 

That  marks  the  bourne  of  virtue,  and  of  crime. 

A  joy  it  hath  that,  underived  of  pain, 

Its  proper  nature  shall  for  aye  retain  : 

A  good  it  is  that  cannot  cease  or  change 

With  man's  desire,  or  wild  opinion's  range  : 

A  law  it  is,  above  all  human  state, 

A  perfect  freedom,  and  an  absolute  fate. 
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OF  SUCH  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD." 

In  stature  perfect  and  with  every  gift 
Which  God  would  on  his  favourite  work  bestow, 
Did  our  great  Parent  his  pure  form  uplift, 
And  sprang  from  earth,  the  Lord  of  all  below. 

But  Adam  fell  before  a  child  was  born, 
And  want  and  weakness  with  his  fall  began  ; 
So  his  first  offspring  was  a  thing  forlorn, 
In  human  shape,  without  the  strength  of  man  : 

So,  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  all  of  Adam's  race, 
Naked  and  helpless,  shall  their  course  begin, 
E'en  at  their  birth  confess  their  need  of  grace, 
And  weeping,  wail  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Yet  sure  the  babe  is  in  the  cradle  blest, 
Since  God  himself  a  baby  deign'd  to  be, 
And  slept  upon  a  mortal  mother's  breast, 
And  steep'd  in  baby  tears — his  Deity. 

O  sleep,  sweet  infant,  for  we  all  must  sleep, 
And  wake  like  babes,  that  we  may  wake  with  Him 
Who  watches  still  his  own  from  harm  to  keep, 
And  o'er  them  spreads  the  wings  of  cherubim. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  FIRST  OF 
NOVEMBER  1820. 

Hail,  dark  November  !  spurious  progeny 
Of  Phoebus  and  old  Night, — thou  sable  mourner, 
That  lead'st  the  funeral  pageant  of  the  year, — 
Thou  Winter's  herald,  sent  before  thy  lord 
To  bid  the  earth  prepare  for  his  dread  presence,- 
I  gladly  wish  thee  welcome,  for  thou  wear'st 
No  flaunting  smile  to  mock  pale  Melancholy, 
Which  ever  loves  its  likeness,  and  derives 
From  most  discomfort,  truest  consolation. 


The  world  is  heartsick,  and  o'erwearied  Nature 
Bears,  in  her  lost  abandonment,  the  mark 
Of  ills  expected,  and  of  pleasures  past, 
And,  like  a  late-repenting  prodigal, 
Deals  out  with  thrift  enforc'd  the  scant  remains 
Of  lavish'd  wealth,  sighing  to  think  upon 
The  riotous  days,  that  left  no  joy  unrifled, 
No  store  reserv'd  to  comfort  poor  old  age  : 
The  tip-toe  levity  of  Spring,  flower-deck'd, 
And  Summer's  pride,  and  Autumn's  hospitality 
Have  eat  up  all. 
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And  now  her  festal  robes 
Are  worn  to  rags, — poor  rents  of  tatter'd  state, 
Telling  a  tale  of  mad.  luxurious  waste, 
Vet  not  enough  to  cover  nakedness, — 
A  garb  of  many  hues,  and  wretched  all. 
There  is  a  desperate  patience  in  her  look, 
And  straggling  smiles,  or  rather  ghosts  of  smiles, 
Display  the  sadness  of  her  wrinkled  visage. 
Anon,  with  gusty  rage,  she  casts  away 
Her  motley  weeds,  and  tears  her  thin  grey  locks, 
And  treads  her  squalid  splendour  in  the  mire  ; 
Then  weeps  amain  to  think  what  she  has  done, 
Doom'd  to  cold  penance  in  a  sheet  of  snow. 
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They  say  Despair  has  power  to  kill 
With  her  bleak  frown  ;  but  I  say  No ; 

If  life  did  hang  upon  her  will, 
Then  Hope  had  perish'd  long  ago  ; 

Yet  still  the  twain  keep  up  their  "  barful  strife," 

For  Hope  Love's  leman  is,  Despair  his  wife. 
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IN  THE  MANNER  OF  A  CHILD  OF 
SEVEN  YEARS  OLD. 


"Tis  silly,  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age." — 

Ah  !  woe  betide  my  bonny  bride, 

For  war  is  in  the  land, 
And  far  and  wide  the  foemen  ride 

With  ruthless  bloody  brand. 

Still  as  a  dream  the  purple  beam 

Of  eve  is  on  the  river, 
But  ghastly  bright,  at  the  dead  of  night, 

A  blood-red  flame  will  quiver. 

Fair  in  the  skies  the  sun  will  rise, 

As  ever  sun  was  seen, 
But  never  again  our  window  pane 

Shall  back  reflect  his  sheen  : 

For  the  warriors  stern  our  cot  will  burn. 

And  trample  on  the  bower  ; 
It  grew  for  years  of  smiles  and  tears, 

'Twill  perish  in  an  hour. 
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Those  firs  were  old,  our  grandsires  told, 

In  their  good  fathers'  days  ; 
And  my  soul  it  grieves  that  their  needle  leaves 

Must  crackle  in  the  blaze. 

Beneath  their  shade  how  oft  we  play'd  ! 

There  was  our  place  of  wooing  : — 
But  now  we're  wed,  and  peace  is  fled, 

And  we  shall  see  their  ruin. 

In  battle  plain  shall  I  be  slain, 

And  never  would  I  shrink  ; 
Oh  !  were  that  all,  what  may  befall 

To  thee,  I  dare  not  think. 

And  our  sweet  boy,  our  baby  joy, 

He'll  for  his  mother  cry, 
Till  the  hot  smoke  his  voice  shall  choke, 

And  then  my  bird  will  die. 

Green  are  the  graves,  and  thick  as  waves, 

Within  our  holy  ground  ; 
And  here  and  there,  an  hillock  fair, 

An  infant's  grave  is  found. 

Our  fathers  died,  their  whole  fireside 

Is  laid  in  peace  together, 
But,  vile  as  stones,  our  bleaching  bones 

Must  brave  the  wind  and  weather. 
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Nay,  love,  let's  fly,  to  the  hill  so  high, 
Where  eagles  build  their  nest ; 

Among  the  heather  we'll  couch  together, 
As  blithely  as  the  best. 

We'll  leave  the  bower  and  tender  flower 
That  we  have  nursed  with  care  ; 

But  the  wild  blue  bell  shall  bloom  as  well 
Beside  our  craggy  lair. 

We  shall  not  die,  for  all  birds  that  fly 

Shall  thither  bring  us  food, 
And  come  the  worst,  we'll  be  help'd  the  first, 

Before  the  eagle's  brood. 

The  mist  beneath,  that  curls  its  wreath 

Around  the  hill-top  hoar, 
There  will  we  hide,  my  bonny  bride, 

And  ne'er  be  heard  of  more. 
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SENSE,  IF  YOU  CAN  FIND  IT. 

Like  one  pale,  flitting,  lonely  gleam 

Of  sunshine  on  a  winter's  day, 
There  came  a  thought  upon  my  dream, 
I  know  not  whence,  but  fondly  deem 
It  came  from  far  away. 

Those  sweet,  sweet  snatches  of  delight 
That  visit  our  bedarken'd  clay, 

Like  passage  birds,  with  hasty  flight, 

It  cannot  be  they  perish  quite, 
Although  they  pass  away. 

They  come  and  go,  and  come  again  ; 

They're  ours,  whatever  time  they  stay  : 
Think  not,  my  heart,  they  come  in  vain, 
If  one  brief  while  they  soothe  thy  pain 

Before  they  pass  away. 

But  whither  go  they  ?     No  one  knows 
Their  home,  but  yet  they  seem  to  say, 

That  far  beyond  this  gulf  of  woes, 

There  is  a  region  of  repose 
For  them  that  pass  away. 
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TO  SOMEBODY. 

I  blame  not  her,  because  my  soul 
Is  not  like  hers, — a  treasure 

Of  self-sufficing  good, — a  whole 
Complete  in  every  measure. 

I  charge  her  not  with  cruel  pride, 
With  self-admired  disdain  ; 

Too  happy  she,  or  to  deride, 
Or  to  perceive  my  pain. 

I  blame  her  not  -  she  cannot  know 
What  she  did  never  prove  : 

Her  streams  of  sweetness  purely  flow 
Unblended  yet  with  love. 

No  fault  hath  she,  that  I  desire 
What  she  cannot  conceive  ; 

For  she  is  made  of  bliss  entire, 
And  I  was  born  to  grieve. 

And  though  she  hath  a  thousand  wiles, 

And,  in  a  moment's  space, 
As  fast  as  light,  a  thousand  smiles 

Come  showering  from  her  face, — 
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Those  winsome  smiles,  those  sunny  looks, 

Her  heart  securely  deems, 
Cold  as  the  flashing  of  the  brooks 

In  the  cold  moonlight  beams. 

Her  sweet  affections,  free  as  wind, 

Nor  fear,  nor  craving  feel ; 
No  secret  hollow  hath  her  mind 

For  passion  to  reveal. 

Her  being's  law  is  gentle  bliss, 

Her  purpose,  and  her  duty  ; 
And  quiet  joy  her  loveliness, 

And  gay  delight  her  beauty. 

Then  let  her  walk  in  mirthful  pride, 

Dispensing  joy  and  sadness, 
By  her  light  spirit  fortified 

In  panoply  of  gladness. 

The  joy  she  gives  shall  still  be  hers, 

The  sorrow  shall  be  mine  : 
Such  debt  the  earthly  heart  incurs 

That  pants  for  the  divine. 

But  better  'tis  to  love,  I  ween, 

And  die  of  slow  despair, 
Than  die,  and  never  to  have  seen 

A  maid  so  lovely  fair. 
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'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  merry  lark, 

That  bids  a  blithe  good-morrow  ; 
But  sweeter  to  hark,  in  the  twinkling  dark, 

To  the  soothing  song  of  sorrow. 
Oh  nightingale  !     What  doth  she  ail  ? 

And  is  she  sad  or  jolly? 
For  ne'er  on  earth  was  sound  of  mirth 

So  like  to  melancholy. 

The  merry  lark,  he  soars  on  high, 

No  worldly  thought  o'ertakes  him  ; 
He  sings  aloud  to  the  clear  blue  sky, 

And  the  daylight  that  awakes  him. 
As  sweet  a  lay,  as  loud,  as  gay, 

The  nightingale  is  trilling ; 
With  feeling  bliss,  no  less  than  his, 

Her  little  heart  is  thrilling. 


Yet  ever  and  anon,  a  sigh, 

Peers  through  her  lavish  mirth  ; 
For  the  lark's  bold  song  is  of  the  sky, 

And  hers  is  of  the  earth. 
By  night  and  day,  she  tunes  her  lay, 

To  drive  away  all  sorrow  ; 
For  bliss,  alas  !  to-night  must  pass, 

And  woe  may  come  to-morrow 
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NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

While  the  bald  trees  stretch  forth  their  long,  lank 

arms, 
And  starving  birds  peck  nigh  the  reeky  farms  : 
While  houseless  cattle  paw  the  yellow  field, 
Or  coughing  shiver  in  the  pervious  bield, 
And  nought  move  gladsome  in  the  hedge  is  seen 
Than  the  dark  holly's  grimly  glistening  green — 
At  such  a  time  the  ancient  year  goes  by 
To  join  its  parents  in  eternity — 
At  such  a  time  the  merry  year  is  born, 
Like  the  bright  berry  from  the  naked  thorn. 


The  bells  ring  out ;  the  hoary  steeple  rocks — 
Hark  !  the  long  story  of  a  score  of  clocks  j 
For,  once  a  year,  the  village  clocks  agree, 
E'en  clocks  unite  to  sound  the  hour  of  glee — 
And  every  cottage  has  a  light  awake  : 
Unusual  stars  long  flicker  o'er  the  lake  ; 
The  moon  on  high,  if  any  moon  be  there, 
May  peep,  or  wink — no  mortal  now  will  care — 
For  'tis  the  season  when  the  nights  are  long  ; 
There's  time,  ere  morn,  for  each  to  sing  his  song. 
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The  year  departs,  a  blessing  on  its  head, 

We  mourn  not  for  it,  for  it  is  not  dead  : 

Dead  ?     What  is  that  ?     A  word  to  joy  unknown, 

Which  love  abhors,  and  faith  will  never  own — 

A  word,  whose  meaning  sense  could  never  find, 

That  has  no  truth  in  matter,  nor  in  mind. 

The  passing  breezes  gone  as  soon  as  felt, 

The  flakes  of  snow  that  in  the  soft  air  melt, 

The  wave  that  whitening  curls  its  frothy  crest, 

And  falls  to  sleep  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

The  smile  that  sinks  into  a  maiden's  eye, 

They  come,  they  go,  they  change,  they  do  not  die. 

So  the  Old  Year— that  fond  and  formal  name, 

Is  with  us  yet,  another  and  the  fame. 


And  are  the  thoughts,  that  evermore  are  fleeing, 

The  moments  that  make  up  our  being's  being, 

The  silent  workings  of  unconscious  love, 

Or  the  dull  hate  which  clings,  and  will  not  move, 

In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  gloomy  heart, 

The  fancies  wild  and  horrible,  which  start 

Like  loathsome  reptiles  from  their  crankling  holes, 

From  foul,  neglected  corners  of  our  souls, 

Are  these  less  vital  than  the  wave  or  wind, 

Or  snow  that  melts  and  leaves  no  trace  behind? 

Oh  !  let  them  perish  all,  or  pass  away, 

And  let  our  spirits  feel  a  New-Year's  day. 
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A  New- Year's  day — 'tis  but  a  term  of  art, 
An  arbitrary  line  upon  the  chart 
Of  Time's  unbounded  sea — fond  fancy's  creature, 
To  reason  alien,  and  unknown  to  nature. 
Nay — 'tis  a  joyful  day,  a  day  of  hope  ! 
Bound,  merry  dancer,  like  an  Antelope  ; 
And  as  that  lovely  creature,  far  from  man, 
Gleams  through  the  spicy  groves  of  Hindostan, 
Flash  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  mazy  dance, 
With  foot  as  nimble,  and  as  keen  a  glance. 

And  we,  whom  many  New-Year's  days  have  told 
The  sober  truth,  that  we  are  growing  old, — 
For  this  one  night — aye — and  for  many  more, 
Will  be  as  jocund  as  we  were  of  yore  : 
Kind  hearts  can  make  December  blithe  as  May, 
And  in  each  morrow  find  a  New- Year's  day. 
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ON  A  YOUNG  MAN  DYING  ON  THE 
EYE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

With  contrite  tears,  and  agony  of  prayer, 
God  we  besought,  thy  virtuous  youth  to  spare, 
And  thought,  oh  !  be  the  human  thought  forgiven, 
Thou  wert  too  good  to  die,  too  young  for  heaven ; — 
Yet  sure  the  prayers  of  love  had  not  been  vain, 
If  death  to  thee  were  not  exceeding  gain. 


Tho'  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  thee  we  mourn, 
The  weakness  of  our  hearts  thou  wilt  not  scorn ; 
And  if  thy  Saviour's,  and  thy  Father's  will, 
Such  angel  love  permit,  wilt  love  us  still, 
For  Death,  which  every  tie  of  earth  unbinds, 
Can  ne'er  dissolve  the  "  marriage  of  pure  minds." 
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TO   THE    NAUTILUS. 

Where  Ausonian  summers  glowing 
Warm  the  deep  to  life  and  joyance, 
And  gentle  zephyrs,  nimbly  blowing, 
Wanton  with  the  waves  that  flowing 
By  many  a  land  of  ancient  glory, 
And  many  an  isle  renown'd  in  story, 
Leap  along  with  gladsome  buoyance, 

There,  Marinere, 

Dost  thou  appear, 
In  faery  pinnace  gaily  flashing, 
Through  the  white  foam  proudly  dashing, 
The  joyous  playmate  of  the  buxom  breeze, 
The  fearless  fondling  of  the  mighty  seas. 

Thou  the  light  sail  boldly  spreadest, 
O'er  the  furrow'd  waters  gliding, 
Thou  nor  wreck  nor  foeman  dreadest, 
Thou  nor  helm  nor  compass  needest, 
While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee, 
While  the  bounding  surges  love  thee, 
In  their  deepening  bosoms  hiding, 

Thou  canst  not  fear, 

Small  Marinere, 

[:20;] 
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For  though  the  tides,  with  restless  motion, 
Bear  thee  to  the  desert  ocean, 
Far  as  the  ocean  stretches  to  the  sky, 
Tis  all  thy  own,  'tis  all  thy  empery. 


Lame  is  art,  and  her  endeavour 
Follows  nature's  course  but  slowly, 
Guessing,  toiling,  seeking  ever, 
Still  improving,  perfect  never  ; 
Little  Nautilus,  thou  shewest 
Deeper  wisdom  than  thou  knowest, 
Lore,  which  man  should  study  lowly : 

Bold  faith  and  cheer, 

Small  Marinere, 
Are  thine  within  thy  pearly  dwelling, — 
Thine,  a  law  of  life  compelling 
Obedience,  perfect,  simple,  glad  and  free, 
To  the  great  will  that  animates  the  sea. 
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SWEET  LOVE. 

Sweet  Love,  the  shadow  of  thy  parting  wings 
Hangs  on  my  soul,  like  the  soft  shade  of  even, 
Farewell  to  thee,  for  thou  art  going  to  Heaven, 
And  I  must  stay  behind,  with  all  the  things 
Which  thou,  and  thy  benign  administerings 
Once  made  most  sweet,  of  sweetness  now  bereaven 
Whose  memory,  as  a  sour  fermenting  leaven, 
Perverts  all  nature  with  an  ill  that  springs 
From  good  corrupted.     Oh  !  for  mercy,  Love, 
Stay  with  me  yet,  altho'  thy  comrade  fair, 
The  smiler  Hope,  be  gone  to  realms  above, 
Stay  with  thy  younger  sister,  meek  Despair  ; — ■ 
For  meek  she  is  in  truth,  as  brooding  dove, 
If  thou  with  her  the  lowly  bosom  share. 
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Say — what  is  worse  than  blank  despair 
Tis  that  sick  hope  too  weak  for  flying, 
That  plays  at  fast  and  loose  with  care, 
And  wastes  a  weary  life  in  dying. 


Though  promise  be  a  welcome  guest 

Yet  may  it  be  too  late  a  comer, 

'Tis  but  a  cuckoo  voice  at  best, 

The  joy  of  spring,  scarce  heard  in  summer. 


Then  now  consent,  this  very  hour 
Let  the  kind  word  of  peace  be  spoken 
Like  dew  upon  a  wither'd  flower 
Is  comfort  to  the  heart  that's  broken. 


The  heart,  whose  will  is  from  above, 
Shall  yet  its  mortal  taint  discover, 
For  Time,  that  cannot  alter  love, 
Has  power  to  slay  the  wretched  lover. 
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She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view 

As  many  maidens  be, 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smil'd  on  me  ; 
Oh  !  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold, 
To  mine  they  ne'er  reply, 

And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 
The  love-light  in  her  eye  : 

Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 

Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 
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ON    A    MOTHER   AND    THREE    INI  ANTS. 

From  God  they  came,  to  God  they  went  again  ; 
No  sin  they  knew,  and  knew  but  little  pain : 
And  here  they  lie,  by  their  fond  mother's  side, 
Who  lived  to  love  and  lose  them,  then  she  died. 
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LEONARD   AND   SUSAN. 


They  were  a  gentle  pair,  whose  love  began 
They  knew  not  when — they  knew  not  of  a  time 
When  they  loved  not.     In  the  mere  sentient  life 
Of  unremember'd  infancy,  whose  speech, 
Like  secret  love's,  is  only  smiles  and  tears, 
The  baby  Leonard  clapp'd  his  little  hands, 
Leapt  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  crow'd  aloud 
When  Susan  was  in  sight,  and  utter'd  sounds 
Most  strange  and  strangely  sweet,  that  nothing  meant 
But  merely  joy,  as  in  the  green-wood  tree 
The  merry  merle  awakes  his  thrilling  song, 
Soon  as  the  cool  breath  of  the  vernal  dawn 
Stirs  the  light  leaflets  on  the  motionless  boughs. 
Mute  as  the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird 
On  glassy  lake,  the  gentle  Susan  lay, 
Hush'd  in  her  meek  delight.     A  dimpled  smile 
Curl'd  round  her  tiny,  rosy  mouth,  and  seem'd 
To  sink,  as  light,  into  her  soft  dull  eyes, — 
A  quiet  smile,  that  told  of  happiness 
Her  infant  soul  investing,  as  the  bud 
Infolds  the  petals  of  the  nascent  rose. 
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Born  in  one  week,  and  in  one  font  DA] 
On  the  same  festal  day— they  grew  together, 

And  their  fil  ■■    ie  hand  in  hand, 

While  the  two  fathers,  in  half  earnest  sport, 

BetTOth'd  thcin  to  each  other.      Then  'twas  sweet 

For  mother's  ears,  to  heal  them  lisp  and  try 

At  the  same  words,  each  imitating  each  ; 

But  Leonard  was  the  babe  of  nimbler  tongue, 

And  "  Sister  Susan  "  was  the  first  plain  phrase 

His  utterance  master'd — by  that  dear  kind  name 

He  call'd  the  maid,  supplying  so  a  place 

Which  Nature  had  left  void.     An  only  child 

Of  a  proud  mother  and  a  high-born  sire, 

Full  soon  he  learn'd  to  mount  a  palfrey  -mall, 

Of  that  dwarf  race  that  prance  unclaim'd  and  free 

O'er  the  bleak  pastures  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 

And  who  may  tell  his  glory  or  his  pride 

When  Susan,  by  her  mother's  arms  upheld, 

Sat,  glad  though  fearful,  on  the  courser's  rear, 

While  he,  exulting  in  his  dauntless  skill, 

Rein'd  its  short  testy  neck,  and  froward  mouth, 

Taming  its  wilful  movement  to  the  pace 

That  palfrey  suits  of  wandering  lady  fair  ? 

Bold  were  his  looks,  his  speech  was  bold  and  shrill, 

His  smooth  round  cheeks  glow'd  with  a  ruddy  brown, 

And  dark  the  curls  that  clustered  o'er  his  head, 

Knotty  and  close.     In  every  pliant  limb 

A  noble  boy's  ambitious  manliness 

I      -tic  sprung.     Vet  child  more  loving,  fond, 

Ne'er  sought  the  refuge  of  a  parent's  side. 
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But  Susan  was  not  one  of  many  words, 

Nor  loud  of  laughter  ;  and  she  moved  as  soft 

As  modest  Nymphs,  in  work  of  artist  rare, 

Seem  moving  ever.     In  her  delicate  eye 

And  damask  cheek  there  dwelt  a  grace  retired, 

A  prophecy  of  pensive  womanhood. 

And  yet,  in  sooth,  she  was  a  happy  child  ; 

And,  though  the  single  treasure  of  her  house, 

She  neither  miss'd  a  brother's  love,  nor  lack'd 

The  blest  emotions  of  a  sister's  soul. 

She  thought  no  sister  loved  a  brother  more 

Than  she  her  brother  Leonard — him  who  show'd 

The  strawberry  lurking  in  the  mossy  shade, 

The  nest  in  leafy  thicket  dark  embower'd, 

The  squirrel's  airy  bound.     No  bliss  he  knew, 

No  toy  had  he — no  pretty  property — 

No  dog — no  bird — no  fit  of  childish  wrath, 

That  was  not  hers.     The  wild  and  terrible  tales 

His  garrulous  old  nurse  o'ernight  had  told, 

He  duly  in  the  morning  told  to  her, 

With  comments  manifold  ;  and  when  seven  years 

Made  him  a  student  of  learn'd  Lilly's  page, 

With  simple,  earnest,  kindly  vanity, 

He  fill'd  her  wondering  ear  with  all  his  lore 

Of  tense,  and  conjugation,  noun,  and  verb  ; 

Searching  the  word-book  for  all  pretty  names, 

All  dainty,  doating,  dear  diminutives 

Which  the  old  Romans  used  to  woo  withal. 
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So  pass'd  those  ha;  .  when  no  law 

Of  jealous  cusU m  BCted  harm 

heath  virginity  beware  of  man  ; 

And,  like  two  sexless  bees,  from  flower  to  flower, 
They  wander'd  unre;  But  soon  an  age 

Of  fearful  wishes  found  the  spotless  pair, 
And  Su^n  felt,  unprompted,  that  the  name 
Of  sister  was  not  hers  by  right  of  kind. 

rew,  and  though  she  thought  no  ill, 
.1  in  fear,  and  strove  to  frame  her  speech 
To  formal  phrase  of  maiden  courtesy. 

ronder'd  Leonard  at  her  mien  constrain'd, 
Her  Hitting  blush,  her  intermitted  wo 
That  seem'd  unwelcome  strangers  to  her  lips, 
And  to  her  thought  unknown.     Why  thus  withdrawn 
Her  trembling  hand,  that  wont  in  his  to  lie, 
Still  as  the  brooding  warbler  in  her  nest, 
Close  as  the  soft  leaves  of  the  rose  unblown  ? — 
Why  shrinks  she  from  his  kiss,  his  watchful  gaze, 

such  a  faint  and  half-reproachful  smile, — 
Xor  longer  may  permit  her  flowing  hair 
To  seek  the  pillow  of  his  breast?     Ah  !  why 
Is  he  no  more  her  brother  ?     But,  ere  long, 

v  passion  budding  in  his  vernal  soul, 
Fill'd  him  with  joy  to  think  no  kindred  tie, 
No  common  blood  forbade  the  current  free 
Of  his  warm  wistful  sighs. 

The  tale  is  old 
Of  "  passionate  first  love"  with  all  its  dreams 
Sleeping  and  waking --  all  its  cherish'd  pains, 
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Uneasy  raptures,  quarrels,  fantasies, 

Quaint  wiles,  and  riddles  read  by  lovers'  eyes, 

And  bland  deceptions  meant  not  to  deceive. 

Though  wooing  well  might  seem  a  useless  toil, 

When  Love,  a  goodly  plant,  in  cradle  sown, 

Shot  forth  its  leaves  spontaneous  to  the  warmth 

Of  genial  youth,  yet  Leonard  duly  paid 

The  appointed  duty  of  an  amorous  swain, 

"  With  adorations  and  with  fertile  tears," 

And  "  loyal  cantos  of  contemned  love," 

As  if  in  truth  his  Susan  were  a  dame 

Haughty  and  fierce,  as  Lady  of  Romance, 

That  must  be  woo'd  with  blows,  and  won  with  scars 

And  homicide.     Sometimes  a  shepherd  he, 

And  soft  and  silly  as  his  fancied  flock  : 

Anon  an  arm'd  and  errant  Paladin, 

He  talk'd  of  forests  dark,  and  deserts  drear, 

And  foes  defied,  and  giants  huge  o'erthrown, — 

And  all  for  Susan's  sake.     Young  love  is  still, 

Like  Eastern  sages,  parabolical ; 

And  bliss,  unearn'd,  scarce  knows  itself  to  be, 

But  by  the  contrast  of  imagined  woe. 

What  more  of  patient  suit  and  coy  delay, 

Or  passion  paid,  or  maiden  pride  required, 

I  pause  not  to  relate  ;  nor  how,  at  last, 

The  seemly  ceremonial  courtship  done, 

With  interchange  of  braided  locks  and  rings, 

And  holy  kiss,  they  seal'd  their  plighted  troth, 

In  their  glad  parents'  sight.     Unskill'd  am  I 

Such  scenes  to  paint — to  me,  alas  !  unknown. 
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Unmeet  historian  of  a  golden  time, 

the  charm  t>f  life  renew'. 1 
res  long  forgot  ;  for  happy  days, 
Unvaried  save  by  sun,  or  sunny  shower, 
Are  bare  of  incident  as  dreamless  sleep, 
Or  sweet  existence  of  a  flower  01 
Suffice  to  say,  that  Leonard  and  his  maid 
Grew  up  to  man's  estate  and  womanhood. 
Their  pure  affection,  ripening  with  their  years, 
Like  a  bright  angel's  broad  o'ershadowing 
Guarded  their  spirits,  kept  their  inmost  thoughts 
All  lovely,  pure,  and  beautiful.     Secure 
In  the  assurance  of  an  authorised  pledge, 
They,  unrepining,  brook'd  their  bliss  deferr'd 
By  charge  parental,  till  maturer  years 
Should  fit  them  for  the  cares  of  wedded  life. 

Alas  !  too  wisely  spake  the  poet  wise — 
"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,-' 

clear  soe'er  the  stream.     Though  like  estate 
Congenial  birth,  affection  tried  and  true, 
Taste,  tempers,  studies,  finely  harmonised 

mpathy  in  dissimilitude  — 
Divided  excellence,  that  sought  and  found 
Its  full  perfection  in  the  bond  of  love, 
Decreed  the  union  of  the  happy  pair, 

e  mutual  passion  was  obedience 
To  those  beloved  parents,  who  had  wish'd 
Their  offspring  blended  in  a  common  stock 
Ere  either  babe  was  born  ;  yet  eyeless  Fate 
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And  human  baseness  wrought  the  righteous  will 
Of  fate-controlling  Heaven.     The  lovely  maid 
Was  doom'd  on  earth  to  droop,  a  virgin  flower, 
Unsoil'd  of  earth,  to  bloom  in  Paradise. 

Accursed  faction  poisons  e'en  the  fount 
Of  household  amity.     A  man  there  came 
Of  dubious  honour,  and  of  race  unknown, 
Deep  laden  with  the  plunder'd  wealth  of  Ind  ; 
And  he,  forsooth,  must  shine  a  rising  star 
In  Britain's  senate,  make  and  unmake  laws 
He  learn'd  but  late  to  keep  ;  beat  down  prerogative, 
"  And  make  bold  power  look  pale  " — a  patriot  he, 
Profound  economist,  the  people's  friend, 
And  champion  of  reform.     Now  Leonard's  sire 
Was  one  of  ancient  lineage,  and  estate 
For  many  generations  handed  down, 
Without  an  acre  added  or  impair'd — 
He  counted  a  long  line  of  senators 
Among  his  ancestry,  and  ill  could  brook 
The  lineal  honours  of  his  house  usurp' d 
By  the  ill-gotten  purse  of  yesterday. 
And  now  the  day  of  license  was  at  hand, 
Britain's  septennial  Saturnalia, 
When  the  soft  palm  of  nice  nobility, 
Ungloved,  solicits  the  Herculean  gripe 
Of  hands  with  bestial  slaughter  newly  stain'd  ; 
When  ladies  stoop  their  coroneted  brows, 
And  patriotic  kisses  deal  to  churls 
A  gipsy  would  refuse  ;  and,  reeling  ripe, 


Rig  Independence,  reeking  as  he  goes 

Through  the  rank  poll-booth,  works  his  burly  way 

To  hiccup  perjury. — O  Mountain  Nymph  1 

— O  Virgil)  Liberty  !  behold  thy  shrine, 

And  send  a  snow-blast  from  thy  native  hills. 

Or  thy  fat  offerings  will  all  dissolve 

And  choke  the  world  with  incense. — Plutus  now, 

And  roaring  Bacchus,  are  thy  ministers, 

While  swoln  Corruption,  like  a  toad,  half-hid 

Beneath  the  purple  trappings  of  the  throne, 

Di>tends  her  bloated  features  with  a  laugh, 

To  hear  the  many  take  thy  name  in  vain. 


Unequal  strife  had  Leonard's  sire  to  wage — 
Too  proud  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  yield 
The  palm  to  flatterers,  he  fc.adly  deem'd 
Hereditary  gratitude— the  name 
Of  his  time-honour'd  house — and  all  the  links 
That  bind  the  present  to  the  past,  and  make 
Each  moment  sponsor  for  eternity, 
Were  barriers  potent  to  resist  the  flood 
Of  pauper  treason,  back'd  with  traitorous  gold. 
I  lark  ! — the  loud  war  proclaim'd  by  drum  and  fife, 
And  labell'd  banners,  that  affront  the  sky 
With  guady  blazonry  of  factious  hate, 
Turning  the  innocent  hues  of  flower  and  field 
To  party  shibboleths.     The  clear  blue  sky 
Frown'd  on  the  crimson  of  the  regal  rose — 
Nor  spared  the  maiden  blush.     Fierce  riot  rung 
In  homely  mansions,  long  devote  to  peace, 
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And  mild,  benignant  mirth.     From  vale  to  vale 

The  uproar  echoed  through  the  spacious  shire, 

The  clang  o'erpowering  of  the  madding  wheels 

That  glow'd  incessant  in  the  whirling  fog 

Of  sleepy  dust  that  courts  the  ground  in  vain. 

The  Sabbath  bells  alarm  the  slumbering  dead 

With  irreligious  peals  ;  old  Silence  flies 

From  all  her  hallow'd  haunts,  and  hides  her  head 

In  the  brute  dumbness  of  o'ergorged  excess  : — 

Talk  not  of  Hecatombs,  imperial  feasts, 

Or  antique  feats  of  Roman  gluttony  ; 

For  every  alehouse  is  a  temple  now, 

And  flocks  and  herds  but  half  suffice  to  stay 

The  popular  maw. — Not  sapient  Egypt's  god, 

The  lowing  Apis,  had  escaped  the  knife, 

Had  slavish  Egypt  ever  claim'd  the  right 

Of  unbought  suffrage  and  election  free. 

Who  dare  deny — that  beast,  and  fish,  and  fowl 

Were  made  for  man  ?   Calves,  sheep,  and  oxen,  slain 

In  freedom's  cause,  by  freemen  are  devour'd — 

A  feller  fate  attends  the  generous  steed — 

Outworn  with  toil,  he  gluts  a  freeman's  cur. 

But  Leonard — and  the  gentle  Susan  ?    Where 
Walk  they  the  while?     Oft,  when  the  rafter'd  hall 
Shook  with  the  jovial  laugh  of  loyalty, 
Till  each  grim  ancestor  and  grandam  fair, 
That  on  the  smoky  canvas  smiled  for  aye, 
In  multiplied  confusion  roll'd  around, 
Would  Leonard  steal  into  the  quiet  air 
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Of  pensive  Night,  Love's  trusty  confidante, 
To  meet  his  Susan  on  the  silent  hill, 
And  silent  sit  beneath  the  silent  moon ; 
1 1  is  hand  laid  lightly  on  his  Susan's  palm, 
While  thousand,  thousand  voices,  heard  afar, 
Were  soft  as  murmurs  of  the  distant  ocean — 

qd  and  soft— and  yet  a  weary  sound 
To  her,  who  knew  her  parent's  heart  estranged 
From  him  she  long'd  to  call  her  second  sire  ; 
For  Susan's  father,  reckless  of  her  tears, 
Of  ancient  neighbourhood,  and  deeds  of  love 
Too  natural  to  call  for  gratitude — 
Blind  to  the  pleadings  of  the  meek,  sad  eyes 
Of  his  child's  mother,  and  his  only  child — 
Had  pledged  his  voice,  and  purse,  and  utmost  power 
To  his  friend's  rival — whether  borne  away 
By  the  loud  torrent  of  the  popular  cry, 
That  universal  voucher,  for  whose  truth 
No  man  can  vouch, — or  vex'd  by  v/ounded  pride 
For  prudent  counsel  by  his  friend  refused, — 
Or  by  congenial  baseness,  and  the  bent 
And  instinct  of  an  earthy,  purblind  spirit 
That  hated  honour,  as  a  darkling  fiend 
Detests  the  sun,  to  kindred  baseness  drawn — 
My  Muse,  unversed  in  vileness,  not  reveals. 

Fearful  the  perils  that  beset  our  youth 
But  are  there  none  that  lie  in  wait  for  age  ? 
Is  not  the  sight,  whose  erring  faith  mistakes 
An  exhalation  for  a  guiding  star, 
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Better  than  total  blindness  ?     Good  it  were 

To  be  a  Persian,  and  adore  the  sun 

At  morn  and  eve — or  deem  the  changeful  moon 

Imperial  arbitress  of  fickle  fate, 

To  hail  the  day-dawn  as  a  visible  God, 

Or,  trembling,  think  the  terrible  vast  sea 

A  living  Godhead  in  a  wrathful  mood, 

Rather  than  dwell  within  the  gaol  of  sense, 

To  see  no  God  in  all  the  beauteous  world — 

To  feel  no  God  in  man. 

'Twas  sad  to  mark 
The  passive  Susan  pace  the  public  way  ; 
Her  meek,  obedient  head  with  weight  oppress'd 
Of  gaudy  colours,  that  but  ill  became 
Her  pale  fair  cheek — to  hear  her  soft  low  voice 
Reluctant  task'd  to  warble  scurril  rhymes, 
Set  by  some  ale-bench  Pindar  to  such  tunes 
As  carmen  whistle.     Worse  it  was  to  find 
The  Nabob  and  his  train  of  Bacchanals 
Establish'd  in  her  home  ;  but  worst  to  see 
Her  Leonard  welcomed  with  such  courtesy 
As  courtiers  use  to  men  they  hate  and  fear. 

In  vain  the  eulogists  of  good  old  times 
Upheld  the  good  old  cause.     New  wealth  prevail'd, 
And  Leonard's  sire,  the  lavish  contest  past, 
Found  he  had  fell'd  his  ancient  oaks  in  vain, 
In  vain  had  pawn'd  his  green,  ancestral  fields, 
Bereft  his  son  of  just  and  lineal  hopes, 
Quench'd  the  grey  vigour  of  his  kindly  age 

[:2I:] 
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With  loyal  draughts  and  joyless  nights  of  noise, 
In  vain.     Indignant  he  is  doom'd  to  hear 
The  upstart's  triumph  clamouring  at  his  doors — 
And  finds — the  sole  reward  of  thousands  spent 
For   Church  and  King — the   prudent    world's   con- 
tempt, 
Unspotted  honour,  and  a  shatter'd  frame, 
A  broken  fortune,  and  a  broken  heart. 

Sad  change  for  Leonard — to  no  gainful  art 
Or  science  bred,  untaught  to  bow  his  way 
Through  servile  crowds,  to  fix  the  flitting  eye 
Of  selfish  patronage,  or  cling  secure 
To  the  huge  timbers  of  the  rotting  state 
A  battening  barnacle,  by  sloth  retain'd, 
And  nourish'd  by  decay.     His  wants,  though  few, 
Were  yet  refined,  and  he  had  known  the  bliss 
Of  leisure,  which  is  truest  liberty. 
And,  cruel  fate  ! — the  time  is  now  fulfill'd, 
The  year,  the  month,  the  long-expected  day 
Of  expectation,  which  had  look'd  so  fair 
In  the  dim  brightness  of  futurity — 
The  very  day  prefix'd  to  shake  the  tower 
Of  the  old  ivied  church  with  wedding  peals, 
When  Susan  should  have  trod  the  church-way  path 
A  blushing  bride.     The  weary  week  past  o'er, 
And  Leonard,  in  the  melancholy  hall, 
Sat  listless,  gazing  on  the  naked  walls, 
And  bare,  cold  floors — for  greedy  law  had  stripp'd 
The  antique  mansion  of  its  tapestry, 
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And  Vandal  officers  had  laid  their  hands 

On  musty  relics  of  the  olden  time, 

On  smoky  pedigrees,  and  antlers  vast 

Of  stags,  that  fell  ere  the  great  Baron  fought 

At  Agincourt ;  brown  bills  in  rusty  ranks, 

Primeval  guns,  of  formidable  length, 

With  stubborn  matchlocks — all  immovable  ; 

Fragments  of  centuries  past,  not  worth  a  doit — 

But  precious  ever,  and  twice  precious  now, 

When  all  the  glory,  bounty,  wealth,  and  power 

Derived  from  dark  imaginative  days, 

Was  clean  departed  from  the  honour'd  line — 

Say  rather,  vanish'd  from  the  realm  of  chance, 

To  be  for  aye  a  thought,  a  deathless  truth, 

A  thing  of  monumental  memory. 


"  'Tis  a  fair  show  ;  a  goodly  bridal-bower  ; 
Yon  grim  officials  too  !  attendance  meet 
To  grace  a  marriage  feast."     Thus  Leonard  spake, 
And  could  have  laugh'd  in  downright  agony ; 
But  check'd  his  soul,  and  almost  thought  he  bore 
His  grief  most  patiently  ;  for  sorrow  seem'd 
Reproachful  to  his  father.     Mute  he  sat, 
Culling  old  saws  and  comfortable  texts, 
To  cheer  the  old  man's  desolate  heart,  and  still 
Rejecting  all ;  when  lo  !  a  message  came, 
An  instant  summons  from  his  Susan's  sire. 
Like  one  lone  wandering  on  a  perilous  moor, 
That  hears  a  voice  in  darkness,  and  proceeds, 
In  desperate  haste,  to  meet  or  friend  or  foe, 
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Regardless  whether — Leonard  hurried  forth 
To  meet  his  doom.     A  little  gloomy  hope, 
Much  like  despair,  was  kindled  in  his  eye, 
And  made  his  heart  beat  audible  and  hard. 
The  faint  alarm  had  caught  his  father's  view, 

-ilently  he  clasp'd  his  palsied  hand  ; 
The'  old  man  shook  his  head  with  such  a  smile 
As  had  no  comfort  in't. 

With  louring  looks, 
And  a  proud  menial's  scanted  courtesy, 
Was  Leonard  usher'd  to  the  well-known  room 
Vocal  so  oft  with  Susan's  melody, 
And  gladden'd  with  her  smile.     'Tis  double  woe, 
The  woe  that  comes  where  joy  was  sweetest  found. 
There  sat  the  parents  of  his  wife  l^etroth'd, 
Dear  as  his  own,  in  happier  days,  and  call'd 
By  the  same  filial  names.     The  mother  meek, 
With  sad  o'ercharged  eyes  that  dare  not  weep, 
Obey'd  the  mandate  of  her  husband's  hand, 
And  hastily,  without  a  word,  withdrew, 
Casting  on  Leonard  one  mute  pleading  glance, 
That  said — "  Remember,  he  is  Susan's  father- 
Though  yours  he  will  not  be. " — Long  pause  ensued — 
At  length  the  stern  man  spake  :  "  Young  sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  an  irksome  duty  to  perform, 
But  'tis  a  duty  that  I  owe  my  child. 
Few  words  are  best— my  daughter  is  not  for  you — 
My  reasons  need  no  tongue  to  plead  for  them — 
Urge  not  my  promise — you  are  not  the  youth 
To  whom  my  word  was  given — I  pledged  the  girl 
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To  the  inheritor  of  my  friend's  estate, 

Not  to  the  heir  of  my  foe's  beggary." 

Big-hearted  Leonard  neither  dropt  a  tear, 

Nor  spake  reproachful  word  ;  more  grieved  to  find 

A  soul  so  base  in  form  so  long  revered, 

Than  for  the  signet  set  to  his  despair — 

The  coward  murder  of  his  dying  hope, 

And  the  sweet  records  of  young  innocent  years 

Transform'd  to  shame-envenom'd  agony. 

Yet  long  he  linger'd  at  the  gate,  and  raised 

To  Susan's  chamber  window  a  long  look 

Of  resignation  deep — a  long  farewell ; 

But  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  and  yet, 

Ke  fondly  dream'd — what  will  not  lovers  dream  ? — ■ 

He  heard  her  sigh,  and  leant  a  listening  ear 

To  hear  her  sigh  once  more. — Full  well  he  knew, 

Though  nought  distrusting  Susan's  simple  faith, 

His  claim  annull'd — his  suit  by  her  forbidden. 

Not  all  the  sophistry  of  love,  though  urged 

With  eloquence  divine,  and  looks  of  warmth 

To  thaw  the  "  chaste  and  consecrated  snow  " 

On  Dian's  bosom,  could  induce  the  maid 

To  waive  obedience,  or  make  head  against 

The  strong  religion  of  her  filial  fear. 

So  hopeless,  purposeless,  he  loiter'd  home, 

If  home  it  could  be  call'd — begarrison'd 

With  portly  bailiffs,  and  by  duns  besieged  j 

Keen-eyed  solicitors,  and  purple  hosts, 

And  sallow  usurers — miscreants,  that  grow  fat 

On  general  ruin — bills  mis-spelt,  as  long 
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kail  old  father's  boasted  pedigree. 
Proud  Leonard  felt  it  shame,  a  burning  shame, 
To  waste  a  sigh  upon  his  personal  grief 
Amid  the  helpless  downfall.      Nought  he  told, 
His  father  nought  inquired,  for  all  was  known 
Without  the  painful  index  of  sad  speech. 
They  talk'd  of  things  long  past— of  better  times, 
Ami  seem'd  as  they  were  merry.     'Twas  the  last, 
The  saddest  night  beneath  the  ancient  roof. 
The  next  beheld  them  inmates  of  a  goal — 
And  gaol-bird  was  the  word  that  Susan  heard, 
Whenever  Leonard  or  his  sire  was  named. 

There  is  no  man  can  love  as  woman  loves, 
With  such  a  holy,  pure,  and  patient  fire, 
Or  Susan  had  gone  mad. — She  pray'd,  and  wept, 
And  wept,  and  pray'd — but  never  look'd  reproach 
To  him,  for  whose  degenerate  soul  she  pray'd — 
And  pray'd  she  might  not  scorn  him,  might  not  hate 
The  author  of  her  being.     Though  no  word — 
No  brief  adieu  had  closed  the  failing  eyes 
Of  her  departing  hope — for  every  port 
And  inlet  to  her  home  was  closed,  and  none 
Dared  name  her  lover  ;  yet  firm  faith  survived, 
The  strong  assurance  of  a  vow  enroll'd 
In  heaven,  and  her  own  wise  innocence 
Forbade  suspicion  of  her  Leonard's  truth, 
And  bade  her  live,  though  sure  a  blessed  thing 
For  her  it  were  to  die.     What  life  was  hers  ! 
Hard -eyed  rebuke,  and  wrath  and  ribald  scorn, 
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Solicitation  of  a  mother's  tears, 

And  the  perpetual  siege  of  fancies  fair 

Reflected  from  old  days  of  happiness, 

With  Babel  dissonance  her  heart  assailing, 

Made  misery  many-faced — a  hideous  dream— 

A  monster  multiform— a  dizzy  round 

Of  aye-revolving  aspects — woeful  all. 

Sweet  Susan  ever  was  a  lowly  maid, 

Unpractised  in  the  arts  of  maiden  scorn  ; 

Yet  she  could  teach  "  her  sorrow  to  be  proud," 

And  walk  the  earth  in  virgin  majesty, 

As  one  who  owed  no  homage  to  its  rules, 

No  tribute  to  its  faithless  flattery. 

She  loved  her  silent,  solitary  woe, 

And  thought,  poor  soul  !  all  nature  sympathised 

With  her  lone  sorrow.     Every  playful  breeze 
That  dallied  with  the  moonlight  on  the  leaves, 
Sung  mournful  solace  to  her  wounded  spirit, 
As  if  it  were  indeed  a  mournful  sound, 
Mournfully  kind.     The  gladsome  nightingale, 
That  finds  the  day  too  short  for  half  her  bliss, 
And  warbles  on,  when  all  the  tuneful  grove 
Is  silent  as  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Sounded  to  her  like  wakeful  melancholy 
Dwelling  on  themes  of  old-departed  joy. 
The  nightingale  grew  dumb— the  cuckoo  fled — 
And  broad-eyed  Summer  glared  on  hill  and  plain — 
And  still  no  word.     Was  Leonard  dead,  or  flown 
Before  the  swallow  ?     Doth  he  dwell  forlorn 
As  the  last  primrose  in  the  shadowy  glade, 
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That  bloom'd  too  late,  and  must  too  soon  decline? 
The  birds  are  silent,  and  the  shallow  brook 
Is  hardly  heard  beneath  the  dark,  dark  weight 
Of  over-roofing  boughs  !     And  is  he  gone — 
Gone  like  the  riotous  waters  of  the  rill, 
That  smoking,  gleaming,  whitening  on  their  way, 
Display'd  an  earth-born  Iris  to  the  sun, 
And  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride  exhaled  ? 
Ah  no  !     He  lives,  in  sunless  prison  pent, 
Watching  the  death-bed  of  his  prison  d  sire  ; 
Who,  on  low  pallet  stretch'd,  in  noisome  den, 
ree  wider  than  a  captive  lion's  cage, 
:hcs  the  mephitic  and  incarcerate  fog 
That  morn  not  freshens  nor  still  even  cools  : 
His  dosing  slumbers  broke  with  clank  of  chains, 
And  felon's  curses,  and  th-  horrid  mirth 
Of  reckless  misery.     Beside  him  sat 
His  once  gay  consort,  squalid  now,  and  lost 
To  self-repect,  with  grey  dishevell'd  locks, 
All  loosely  wrapt  in  rags  of  silk  array. 
Her  aspect,  channell'd  with  impatient  tears  ; 
Now  sullen  mute,  now  loud  in  wordy  woe, 
Chiding  the  murmurs  of  her  gasping  spouse, 
And  the  meek  patience  of  her  boy.     'Twas  well 
The  poor  old  man  heard  little,  nothing  mark'd, 

I  drowsy  death  lay  heavy  at  the  gates 
Of  outward  sense,  and  the  beleaguer'd  brain 
Refused  its  office.     Long  he  lay,  and  seem'd 
A  moving,  panting  corse,  without  a  mind, 
By  some  foul  necromancer's  horrid  charm 
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In  life  cletain'd.     No  word  to  living  soul 
He  spake,  and  though  he  sometimes  mutter'd  prayers, 
His  understanding  pray'd  not.     Leonard  pray'd — 
But  silent  as  the  voiceless  intercourse 
Of  spirits  bodiless — whose  every  thought 
Is  adoration.      Not  in  Heaven  unmark'd 
The  mute  petition.     Sudden  as  the  gleam 
Of  heavenly  visitation,  a  new  light, 
A  glory  settled  on  the  pallid  face 
Of  Leonard's  sire.     The  dull  unmeaning  eye 
Of  dotage  and  disease,  in  rapture  fixt, 
Glow'd  with  a  saintly  fire.     The  imprison'd  soul, 
As  rushing  gladly  to  its  dungeon  doors, 
Peer'd  out,  and  look'd  abroad — one  moment — then 
Ecstatic  flew.      "lam  going  to  leave  thee,  boy. — 
I  thought  to  leave  thee  in  far  other  plight- 
But  that  which  is,  must  be.      Unseemly  'twere 
To  see  a  dying  father  claim  his  son's 
Forgiveness — else  might  I  implore  of  thee 
To  spare  thy  foolish  father's  memory. 
The  world  will  deal  ungently  with  my  name, 
But,  Leonard,  never  let  thy  heart  consent 
To  the  blind,  coward,  malice  of  the  crowd  ! 
And  if  the  prayer  of  thy  father's  spirit 
Be  heard  in  Paradise,  my  soul  shall  pray, 
Even  at  the  foot  of  the  Almighty's  throne, 
For  thy  best  welfare.     Good  it  is  that  thou 
Hast  been  afflicted  in  thy  lusty  youth, 
So  happier  days  shall  close  thine  honour'd  age — 
And,  dear  my  child,  I  am  in  haste  to  Heaven ; 
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urdon'd,  ami  a  mystic  robe 
Of  woof  celestial  decks  my  better  part. 
Hut  my  po  >r  limbs— far  from  the  reverend  dust 
Of  my  deal  ancestry — without  a  chaunt, 
Hatchment,  or  hearse,  or  green  memorial  sprigs 
Of  shiver'd  box-wood,  and  sweet  rosemary, 
Must  soon  be  earth'd  up  in  a  vulgar  grave. 
The  hireling  shepherd  of  this  wretched  fold 
"Will  hurry  o'er  his  ill-paid  task  of  prayer — 
And  I  shall  be  forgot.     But  when  the  smile 
Of  fortune  shall  repay  thy  honest  toil, 
e  thy  father's  relics  to  the  home 
Of  thy  forefathers'  bones.     Thy  mother— know 
She  is  thy  mother,  and  thy  father's  wife. 

0  God,  receive  my  spirit  !  "     Thus  he  spake — 
Clasp'd  his  son's  hand— and  died  without  a  groan. 
Did  Leonard  weep?     Oh,  no  ;  he  knew  too  well 
The  selfish  baseness  of  a  private  woe — 

He  shed  no  tear  upon  the  barren  grave, 

1  Jut  cast  a  long,  sad,  yearning  look  to  Heaven, 
And  thought  of  Susan  and  his  sainted  sire. 
There  is  a  spell  in  patient  filial  love, 

(  an  charm  the  deafest  and  the  hardest  heart, 

And  e'en  relax  the  gripe  of  hungry  law. 

So  the  bleak  mercy  of  a  liberal  age 

Dismiss'd  poor  Leonard,  and  his  mother,  mark'd 

With  branded  and  convicted  poverty, 

From  the  ungenial  refuge  of  a  goal 

Into  the  general  air. 
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'Tis  sweet  to  see 
The  day-dawn  creeping  gradual  o'er  the  sky  : 
The  silent  sun  at  noon  is  bright  and  fair, 
And  the  calm  eve  is  lovely  ;  but  'tis  sad 
To  sink  at  eve  on  the  dark  dewy  turf, 
And  feel  that  none  in  all  the  countless  host 
Of  glimmering  stars  beholds  one  little  spot, 
One  humble  home  of  thine.     The  vast  void  sky, 
In  all  its  trackless  leagues  of  azure  light, 
Has  not  one  breath  of  comfort  for  the  wretch 
Whom  houseless  penury  enfranchises, 
A  brother  freeman  of  the  midnight  owl, 
A  sworn  acquaintance  of  the  howling  winds 
And  flaggy-pinion'd  rain.     Now  Leonard  leaves 
The  prison  gates  ; — but  whither  will  he  go  ? 
Must  he,  the  high-born,  high-soul'd  youth,  implore 
The  stinted  kindness  of  offended  kin — 
Crave  pardon  for  the  deadly  sin  of  need  ; 
And  wrench  from  shame,  not  love,  a  pittance  less 
Than  goes  to  feed  the  hounds.     This  he  must  do, 
Or  eat  the  bread  of  loathsome  beggary ; 
For  though  he  did  not  scorn  the  honest  plough, 
He  knew  not  how  to  guide  it.     Rustic  churls 
Bemock'd  his  threadbare,  pale  gentility, 
And  would  not  grant  him  leave  to  toil  for  hire. 
Oh,  cruel  fate  !— his  spirit  stoop'd  to  beg 
A  shelter  for  his  mother — 'Twas  refused. 
No  matter — There  was  kindness  in  the  clouds, 
And  son  and  mother  lay  secure,  beneath 
The  sylvan  roof  of  charitable  boughs. 
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of  the  proud,  foi 
Her  in  bred  pride,  and  wt.pt  consoling  I 

I  praying— pourM  a  1  hex  cliild. 

There  is  more  mercy  in  the  merciful  God 
Than  e'er  inhabited  the  pregnant  eyes 
n,  who  waste  unprofitable  tears 
Tor  all  imaginable  woes,  and  leave 
The  poor  uncomfortcd,  to  wail  their  own. 
There  came  a  kinsman  from  a  foreign  land, 

[taught    with    wealth,— whose   British    heart, 

Had  stood  the  siege  of  Oriental  suns, 
And  the  dire  sap  of  all-transmuting  gold — 
A  rich  good  man. — He  blamed  the  tardy  winds 
Which  would  not  let  him  frje  his  old  kind  coz 

in  durance  vile  of  helpless  poverty  ; 
But  still  the  son  survived— the  widow'd  wife 
Still  drew  her  woeful  breath— and  he  had  | 
To  call  the  orphan  to  a  friendly  home- 
To  bid  the  widow  wear  her  comely  weeds 

i  le  a  plenteous  and  a  smiling  board. 
W  days  transpired,  and  Leonard  was  again 
The  heir  of  thousands— the  undoubted  lord 
Of  his  paternal  acres,  all  redeem'd. 
The  ancient  pictures  re-assumed  their  place 
In  the  old  smoky  hall— the  antique  arms 
In  dusty  state  resumed  their  dusk  repose. 
The  branching  trophies,  and  the  furry  spoils 
Of  many  an  oft-related,  endless  chase, 
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Found  their  due  station  ;  while  the  worn  out  steeds, 

Repurchased,  roam'd  the  venerable  park, 

From  vilest  drudgery  freed.     The  hallow'd  bones 

Of  the  late  lord,  unearth'd,  were  laid  in  state 

With  old,  ancestral,  lordly  rottenness; 

And  if  the  pride  of  earth  be  known  in  Heaven, 

Earth's  noblest  pride — then  Leonard's  Angel  sire 

Look'd  down  exultant  on  his  marble  tomb, 

And  blest  his  only  child. 

And  shall  no  drop 
Of  all  this  blessing  comfort  Susan's  soul  ? 
Right  sorry  now,  I  ween,  her  sordid  sire 
For  his  o'er-prudent  haste,  and  breach  of  faith  : — 
He  saw  his  daughter's  beauty  marr'd  with  tears ; 
Her  soul  benumb'd  with  dull  continuous  woe, 
And  a  strange  wildness  in  her  sad,  soft  eye, 
That  rather  told  of  visionary  gleams, 
And  silent  commerce  with  the  viewless  world, 
Than  aught  which  man  may  love.     If  e'er  she  spake, 
Her  voice  was  hollow  as  the  moaning  wind, 
An  echo  of  despair.     Yet  she  would  sing 
Throughout  the  long  hours  of  the  frosty  night  : 
It  would  have  wrung  your  very  heart  to  hear  her — 
She  sang  so  like  a  ghost.      "  Will  the  proud  youth," 
Thus,  measuring  other  natures  by  his  own, 
Her  father  thought — "  Will  Leonard  love  her  still  ? 
Will  the  large-acred  heir,  whom  late  I  spurn'd, 
Accept  my  child — when  all  her  bloom  is  fled — 
Her  eye  no  longer  bright — and  her  sweet  wits 
By  sorrow  crazed  ?     I  did  him  grievous  wrong — 
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And  will  he  sue  me  for  my  withcr'd  rose, 
his  ancient  name— 
The  lusty  verdure  of  his  years,  and  all 

'i,  to  a  pool  moonstruck  maid, 
The.;  his  father's  enemy?" 

Base,   slanderous    fears  !     For    Leonard's   1<> 
Mg 
I  the  might  of  mutability. 

patience  of  the  youthful  bl 
No  sudden  liking  of  enamour'd  sense, 

mpted — and  no  change  of  hue, 
lively  cheer,  the  work  of  v. 
shake  his  truth.     I  need  not  say — how  soon 
His  suit  renew'd,  DOC  with  what  faint  excuse 

ire  admitted — oh,  blind  1. 
Of  ui.  i  late, 

!it  its  tyrannous  effect  so  soon. 
I  had  become  the  element, 
The  pulse,  the  Sustenance  of  Susan's  soul, 
And  sudden  joy  smote  like  the  fire  of  Heaven, 
That,  while  it  brightens,  slavs.     A  hectic  flash, 
Death's  crimson  banner,  cross'd  her  marble  cheek  — 
And  it  was  pale  again. — The  strife  was  past- 
She  lies,  a  virgin  corse,  in  Leonard's  arms. — 

1  le  saw  her  shrouded  relics  laid  to  rest 
In  his  ancestral  sepulchre.     That  done, 
He  \^.i>  a  wanderer  long  in  foreign  lands: 
••hen  the  greenness  of  his  a^oiiy 

h  age,  the  honry  man  return'd  ; 
And  after  some  D  virtue  spent, 

ed. —  His  bone  ^usans  grave; 

•.  ith  her  in  the  land  where  love, 
Immortal  and  unstain'd,  is  all  in  all. 
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As  dark  hair  straggling  o'er  a  snow-white  breast 

Or  the  light  tracks  by  fairy  feet  imprest, 

Or  those  which  tremulous  music  would  indite 

In  the  pure  ether  of  a  summer's  night, 

If  music's  course  were  palpable  to  sight, — 

So  fine,  in  sable  tinct  and  sinuous  grace, 

The  meaning  lines  which  female  fingers  trace. 

Well  then  may  I,  whose  characters  are  quaint 

As  antique  legend  of  a  monkish  saint, 

As  hieroglyphic  of  the  wise  Egyptian, 

Or  prentice-posing  doctor's  learn'd  prescription  ; 

As  Runic,  Coptic,  Chaldee,  Erse,  or  Ogham, 

Or  schoolboy's  tasks,  for  which  their  masters  flog  'em  ; 

As  hand  of  cooks,  by  love  impell'd  to  scrawl, 

Or  hand  of  Bishops,  which  is  worst  of  all ; — 

Well  may  I  view  the  argent  field  with  fear, 

And  all  the  soft  memorials  treasured  here, 

When  ask'd  by  one  to  whom  I  can't  say  nay, 

My  poor  poetic  mite  of  verse  to  pay  ; 

When  bid  the  melody  of  song  to  garble, 

Mix  hemp  with  finest  flax,  and  brick  with  marble. 

I  own  I  like  to  see  my  works  in  print  ; 

The  page  looks  knowing,  though  there's  nothing  in't  j 


by  to  my  mi 

In  m  1  by  maiden  kind. 

irn'd  distich  seems  to  Bow, 
ardent  thought  to  glow, 
;icts  in  front  adhere 

CtJ  in  the  rear, 
While,  like  tall  Captains,  leading  each  his  column, 
-prucc,  and  like  Drum-Majors  solemn, 
the  capitals  aspire. 

'.ape  and  trim  attire  : 
We  think  our  thoughts  so  very  fine  arc  grown, 

rce  can  think  they  ever  were  our  own. 
But  how  can  partial  judgment  e'er  be  bribed 
Nines  in  uncouth  text  inscribed  ? 
Or  who'll  admire  me  when,  poor  barren  elf, 
I  scarce,  with  all  my  pains,  admire  myself? 

re  read,  how,  in  one  night, 
s  palace  grew  by  magic  might, 
1  pile  of  Iris-tinted  light, 
er  of  beautiful  or  strange,  the  deep, 

y  winds,  and  hush'd  in  endless  sleep, 
In  its  abysmal  waters  held  in  fee, 
Or  the  dark  earth's  infernal  treasury 

eld  from  mortal  touch,  and  mortal  view, 

us  fabric  grew. 
;  and  silent  as  the  falling  dew, 
It  came  by  strong  behest  of  wizard  power, 
Nor  broke  t!  -f  the  darksome  hour. 

At  once  mature  its  radiant  domes  it  rears 
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'Mid  groves  of  spice  and  incense,  odorous  tears 
Dropping  from  hoary  trunks,  that  tell  of  distant  years, 
As  if  a  weary  age  had  pass'd  away 
In  time-forgetting  sleep  since  yesterday. 
There  the  dark  cypress  waved  its  lofty  spire 
By  walls  of  ice,  and  battlements  of  fire, 
And  where  the  mighty  banian's  "echoing  shade  v 
Spreads  far  and  wide  its  verdurous  colonnade, 
The  silver  portals  sent  their  lucid  streams 
Adown  the  umbrageous  aisles  in  lengthen'd  beams  : 
The  fading  hues,  so  fair,  so  fleet,  alas  ! 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  eve  like  blushes  pass 
In  unabating  beauty,  here  were  blended, 
Unchanged  to  last  till  earth  itself  were  ended. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  this  work  of  mystic  art, 
The  old  world's  wonder,  stored  in  every  part 
With  every  idol  of  a  wanton  heart, — 
From  artist's  negligence,  or  art's  defect, 
Or  some  close  purpose  of  the  architect, 
One  window  had,  unfinished,  unadorn'd, 
An  uncouth  gap,  forgot,  or  shunn'd,  or  scorn'd  ; 
A  yawning  void  deform'd  the  gayest  bower 
That  e'er  received  a  royal  paramour ; 
And  stranger  still,  not  all  the  flowery  groves 
That  waved  around,  nor  all  the  fair  alcoves, 
Elaborate  pride  of  oriental  loves, 
Nor  radiant  splendours  that  outshone  the  skies, 
From  that  unsightly  blank  could  screen  the  critic  eyes  : 
It  grew  the  talk  of  all  who  loved  to  wonder, 
It  help'd  the  crowd  to  stare,  the  wise  to  blunder, — 
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The  magic  beauties  ne'er  pcrplex'd  their  soul, 
Hut  all  were  gravell'd  with  that  frightful  hole. 
Wikl  is  the  tale,  but  such  in  fact  we  find 
The  course  and  current  of  the  general  mind, 
rest  things,  unnumber'd  and  unnoted, 
-  with  the  hour  while  rare  defects  are  quoted  :    - 
The  timeless  frost  that  in  their  cradle  nips 
The  babes  of  April,  or  one  short  eclipse, 
One  blighting  meteor's  momentary  blaze, 
Outlast  in  fame  an  age  of  sunny  days. 

.  gentle  lady— may  I  freely  call  thee 
My  gentle  friend  ?— it  haply  may  befall  thee. 
When  this  fair  volume,  like  an  honour'd  fane, 
Or  holy  tomb  of  Saint,  or  Martyr  slain 
In  Truth's  defence,  or  virgin  void  of  stain, 
With  gems  of  verse  from  many  a  region  brought, 
Shall  gleam  effulgent  with  untainted  thought, 
And  each  soft  hand  that  loves  to  rest  in  thine, 
With  dear  memorial  decks  the  beauteous  shrine, 
Then  the  wild  words,  that  like  bewildcr'd  chimes 
Limp  into  tune,  and  stumble  upon  rhymes, 
And  these  radc  characters,  the  meet  apparel 
Of  the  strange  fancies  of  my  old-world  carol, 
Shall  oft  detain  the  eye  that  heedless  strays 
O'er  the  smooth  page,  which  calls  for  nought  but 

praise. 
Where  all's  so  good,  the  critic  senses  starve  all, 
But  lines  like  mine  will  suit  them  to  a  marvel. 
Nay  sometimes  many  a  softer  gaze  beguile  : 
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And  change  a  winning  to  a  wondering  smile  ; 

May  light  the  orbs  of  darkly-rolling  eyes, 

With  the  wide  brilliance  of  a  gay  surprise  ; 

May  prompt  some  voice  in  tones  acute  to  ask, 

To  whom  was  given,  or  who  usurp'd  the  task, 

To  set,  'mid  famous  Bards'  melodious  strains, 

The  product  of  his  own  fantastic  brains  ? 

What  strange  acquaintance  of  a  maiden  fair 

Could  plant  a  thistle  in  her  prim  parterre  ? 

Then  may'st  thou  say-but  say  whate'er  you  choose, 

Or  if  you  will,  confess  yourself  my  muse. 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  WISH. 

I  have  lived,  and  I  have  loved, 
Have  lived  and  loved  in  vain  ; 

Some  joys,  and  many  woes  have  proved, 
That  may  not  be  again  ; 

My  heart  is  cold,  my  eye  is  sere, 

Joy  wins  no  smile,  and  grief  no  tear. 

Fain  would  I  hope,  if  hope  I  could, 

If  sure  to  be  deceived, 
There's  comfort  in  a  thought  of  good, 

Tho'  'tis  not  quite  believed  ; 
For  sweet  is  hope's  wild  warbled  air, 
But,  oh  !  its  echo  is  despair. 
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THE  SABBATH-DAY'S  CHILD. 
TO  ELIZABETH, 

INFANT  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REV.  SIR  RICHARD 
FLEMING,  BART. 

Pure,  precious  drop  of  dear  mortality, 
Untainted  fount  of  life's  meandering  stream, 
Whose  innocence  is  like  the  dewy  beam 
Of  morn,  a  visible  reality, 
Holy  and  quiet  as  a  hermit's  dream  ; — 
Unconscious  witness  to  the  promised  birth 
Of  perfect  good,  that  may  not  grow  on  earth, 
Nor  be  computed  by  the  worldly  worth 
And  stated  limits  of  morality  ; 
Fair  type  and  pledge  of  full  redemption  given, 
Through  Him  that  saith,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Sweet  infant,  whom  thy  brooding  parents  love 

For  what  thou  art,  and  what  they  hope  to  see  thee, 

Unhallow'd  sprites  and  earth-born  phantoms  flee  thee  ! 

Thy  soft  simplicity,  a  hovering  dove, 

That  still  keeps  watch,  from  blight  and  bane  to  free 

thee, 
With  its  weak  wings,  in  peaceful  care  outspread, 
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Fanning  invisibly  thy  pillow'd  head, 

Strikes  evil  powers  with  reverential  dread, 

Beyond  the  sulphurous  bolts  of  fabled  Jove, 

Or  whatsoe'er  of  Amulet  or  charm 

Fond  Ignorance  devised  to  save  poor  souls  from  harm. 

To  see  thee  sleeping  on  thy  mother's  breast, 

It  were  indeed  a  lovely  sight  to  see ; — 

Who  would  believe  that  restless  sin  can  be 

In  the  same  world  that  holds  such  sinless  rest? 

Happy  art  thou,  sweet  babe,  and  happy  she 

Whose  voice  alone  can  still  thy  baby  cries, 

Now  still  itself;  yet  pensive  smiles,  and  sighs, 

And  the  mute  meanings  of  a  mother's  eyes 

Declare  her  thinking,  deep  felicity  : 

A  bliss,  my  babe,  how  much  unlike  to  thine, 

Mingled  with  earthly  fears,  yet  cheer'd  with  hope  divine. 

Thou  breathing  image  of  the  life  of  Nature  ! 

Say  rather  image  of  a  happy  death— 

For  the  vicissitudes  of  vital  breath, 

Of  all  infirmity  the  slave  and  creature, 

That  by  the  act  of  being  perisheth, 

Are  far  unlike  that  slumber's  perfect  peace 

Which  seems  too  absolute  and  pure  to  cease, 

Or  suffer  diminution,  or  increase, 

Or  change  of  hue,  proportion,  shape,  or  feature  ; 

A  calm,  it  seems,  that  is  not,  shall  not  be, 

Save  in  the  silent  depths  of  calm  eternity. 
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A  star  reflected  in  a  dimpling  rill 

That  moves  so  slow  it  hardly  moves  at  all ; 

The  shadow  of  a  white-robed  waterfall, 

Seen  in  the  lake  beneath  when  all  is  still  ; 

A  wandering  cloud,  that  with  its  fleecy  pall 

Whitens  the  lustre  of  an  autumn  moon ; 

A  sudden  breeze  that  cools  the  cheek  of  noon, 

Not  mark'd  till  miss'd — so  soft  it  fades,  and  soon  ; — 

Whatever  else  the  fond  inventive  skill 

Of  Fancy  may  suggest  cannot  supply 

Fit  semblance  of  the  sleeping  life  of  infancy. 


Calm  art  thou  as  the  blessed  Sabbath  eve, 

The  blessed  Sabbath  eve  when  thou  wast  born  ; 

Yet  sprightly  as  a  summer  Sabbath  morn, 

When  surely  'twere  a  thing  unmeet  to  grieve  ; 

When  ribbons  gay  the  village  maicks  adorn, 

And  Sabbath  music,  on  the  swelling  gales, 

Floats  to  the  farthest  nooks  of  winding  vales, 

And  summons  all  the  beauty  of  the  dales. 

Fit  music  this  a  stranger  to  receive  ; 

And,  lovely  child,  it  rung  to  welcome  thee, 

Announcing  thy  approach  with  gladsome  minstrelsy. 


So  be  thy  life — a  gentle  Sabbath,  pure 
From  worthless  strivings  of  the  work-day  earth  : 
May  time  make  good  the  omen  of  thy  birth, 
Nor  worldly  care  thy  growing  thoughts  immure, 
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\   rhard  thrift  usurp  the  throne  of  mirth 

•'..  I  row.     Ami  though  fast-coming  years 
bring  their  fated  dower  of  maiden  fears, 
timid  blushes,  sighs,  and  fertile  t< 

•.  offspring,  and  her  cure  ; 
day  of  thine  be  good  and  holy, 
I  thy  woist  woe  a  pensive  Sabbath  melancholy. 


MAY   1832. 

Is  this  the  merry  May  of  tale  and  song  ? 

Chill  breathes  the  North— the  sky  looks  chilly  blue, 

The  waters  wear  a  cold  and  iron  hue, 

Or  wrinkle  as  the  crisp  wave  creeps  along, 

Much  like  an  ague  fit.     The  starry  throng 

Of  flow'rets  droop  o'erdone  with  drenching  dew, 

Or  close  their  leaves  at  noon,  as  if  they  knew, 

And  felt,  in  helpless  wrath,  the  season's  wrong. 

Yet  in  the  half-clad  woods  the  busy  birds 

Chirping  with  all  their  might  to  keep  them  warm  : 

The  young  hare  flitting  from  her  ferny  form  ; 

The  vernal  lowing  of  the  amorous  herds  ; 

And  swelling  buds  impatient  of  delay, 

Declare  it  should  be,  tho'  it  is  not,  May. 
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ISABEL. 

Whf.rf  dwells  she  now  ?     That  life  of  joy- 
That  seem'd  as  Time  could  ne'er  desti 
Nor  frail  infectious  sense  alloy, 
Its  self-derived  and  self-sufficing  gladness? 
Abides  she  in  the  bounds  of  space, 
Or  like  a  thought,  a  moment's  grace 
Is  she  escaped  from  time  and  place, 
The  dull  arithmetic  of  prison'd  sadness 

May  she  behold  this  spot  of  earth, 

This  human  home,  that  saw  her  birth, 

Her  baby  tears,  her  infant  mirth, 

The  first  quick  stirrings  of  her  human  mind  ? 

May  she  return  to  watch  the  flowers 

She  planted  last  in  fairy  bowers  ? — 

They  freshen  yet  with  summer  showers, 

And  gambol  with  the  frolic  summer  wind. 

That  lovely  form,  that  face  so  bright, 
That  changeful  image  of  delight, 
May  it  no  more  to  waking  sight, 
Or  spiritual  ken,  in  very  truth  appear? 
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That  visible  shape,  that  kind  warm  glow- 
That  all  that  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  show — 
'Tis  gone.     'Twas  all  our  sense  could  know, 
Of  her  we  loved,  whom  yet  we  hold  so  dear 

The  world  hath  lost  the  antique  faith 
In  shade  and  spectre — warning  wraith, 
That  wander'd  forth  to  blast,  and  scathe 
Poor  earth -clogg'd,  dark  humanity. 
No  more  the  mystic  craft  of  hell, 
In  cavern  mirk,  with  impious  spell, 
Evokes  the  naked  souls  that  dwell 
In  uncreated  night's  inanity. 

'Tis  well  that  creed  is  out  of  date, 

And  men  have  found,  at  last,  though  late, 

That  loathing  fear,  and  fearful  hate, 

And  rankling  vengeance,  all  are  cruel  liars ; 

And  all  the  doctrine  that  they  teach 

Of  ghosts  that  roam  when  owlets  screech, 

Is  but  the  false  and  fatal  speech 

Of  guilty  terrors,  and  of  worse  desires. 

But  is  there  not  a  charm  in  love, 

To  call  thy  spirit  from  above  ? 

Oh  !  had  I  pinions  like  a  dove, 

Were  I  like  thee,  a  pure  enfranchised  soul, 

Then  might  I  see  thee  as  thou  art, 

Receive  thee  in  my  inmost  heart ; 

But  can  it  be  ?     She  has  no  part 

In  all  she  loved  beneath  the  steadfast  pole. 
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REPLY. 

Ah  !  well  it  is,  since  she  is  gone, 

She  can  return  no  more, 
To  see  the  face  so  dim  and  wan, 

That  was  so  warm  before. 

Familiar  things  would  all  look  strange, 

And  pleasure  past  be  woe  ; 
A  record  sad  of  ceaseless  change, 

Is  all  the  world  below. 

The  very  hills,  they  are  not  now 
The  hills  which  once  they  were  ; 

They  change  as  we  are  changed,  or  how 
Could  we  the  burden  bear  ? 

Ye  deem  the  dead  are  ashy  pale, 

Cold  denizens  of  gloom — 
But  what  are  ye,  who  live  to  wail, 

And  weep  upon  their  tomb? 

She  pass'd  away,  like  morning  dew, 

Before  the  sun  was  high  : 
So  brief  her  time,  she  scarcely  knew 

The  meaning  of  a  sigh. 
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As  round  the  rose  its  soft  perfume, 
Sweet  love  around  her  floated  ; 

Admired  she  grew — while  mortal  doom 
Crept  on,  unfear'd,  unnoted. 

Love  was  her  guardian  Angel  here, 
But  love  to  death  resign'd  her ; 

Tho'  love  was  kind,  why  should  we  fear, 
But  holy  death  is  kinder  ? 
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FRAGMENT. 

What  is  the  life  of  man  ?     From  first  to  last, 

.v  substance,  the  unbeing  past  ! 
The  infant  smiling  in  its  sleep  must  dream 
Of  something  past,  before  the  vexing  beam 
Of  daylight  smote  the  unaccustom'd  eye, 
Ere  the  faint  mother  heard  its  first  faint  cry  ; 
Lull'd  in  its  rocking  nest,  it  seeks  in  vain 

hat  has  been,  and  ne'er  can  be  again. 
The  child,  through  every  maze  of  wakening  lore, 
Hunts  the  huge  shadow  of  what  was  before, 
Sees  his  old  toys  in  misty  phantoms  glide, 
Twixt  hope  and  dim  oblivion  magnified  ; 
As  oft  on  misty  hills  huge  spectres  run, 
And  stalk  gigantic  from  the  setting  sun — 
Still  urging  onward  to  the  world  unseen, 
Vet  wishing,  hoping  nought,  but  what  has  been. 
But  what  has  been?     But  how,  and  when,  and 

where  ? 
Was  there  a  time,  when,  wandering  in  the  air, 
The  living  spark  existed,  yet  unnamed, 
Unfixt,  unqualitied,  unlaw'd,  unclaim'd, 
A  drop  of  being,  in  the  infinite  sea, 
Whose  only  duty,  essence,  was  to  be  ? 
Or  must  we  seek  it,  where  all  things  we  find, 
In  the  sole  purpose  of  creative  mind  ? 
Or  did  it  serve,  in  form  of  stone  or  plant, 
Or  weaving  worm,  or  the  wise  politic  ant, 
,ry  bondage — ere  the  moment  came, 
When  the  weak  spark  should  mount  into  a  flame? 


TO  . 

I  love  thee — none  may  know  how  well, 
And  yet — I  would  not  have  thee  love  me 
To  thy  good  heart  'twere  very  hell, 
Dearly  to  love,  and  not  approve  me. 


Whate'er  thou  lov'st  it  is  not  thine, 

But  'tis  thyself—  then  sad  it  were,  love, 

If  thou,  for  every  sin  of  mine, 

Should  weep,  repent, — mayhap,  despair — love. 

Then  love  me  not — thou  canst  not  scorn  ; 
And  mind — I  do. not  bid  thee  hate  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  oh,  do  not  mourn, 
But  if  I  live,  do  new  create  me. 
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BXPERTUS  LOQUITUR. 

"'TIS  SAD    IXI'KUIKNCi:   Sl'KAKS." 

There  never  was  a  blessing,  or  a  curse, 
So  sweet,  so  cruel,  as  a  knack  of  verse. 
When  the  smug  stripling  finds  the  way  to  rhyme, 
Glad  as  the  wild  bee  'mid  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
With  dulcet  murmuring,  all  a  summer's  day, 
With  many  a  scrap  of  many  a  purposed  lay- 
Fitful,  yet  gentle,  as  a  summer  wind, 
Pleased  with  himself,  and  pleased  with  all  mankind, 
Sure  of  the  praise  which  partial  friends  bestow, 
He  breathes  in  bliss,  if  bliss  may  be  below. 

Pass  some  few  years — and  see  where  all  will  end. 
The  hireling  scribe,  estranged  from  every  friend, 
Or  if  one  friend  remain,  'tis  one  so  brave, 
He  will  not  quit  the  wreck  he  cannot  save  ; 
The  good  man's  pity,  and  the  proud  man's  scorn, 
The  Muse's  vagabond,  he  roams  forlorn. 
Thought,  wit,  invention,  tenderness  have  left  him, 
And  wealth  of  mind,  save  empty  rhyme,  bereft  him, 
Vet  write  he  must,  for  still  he  needs  must  eat — 
Retail  fantastic  sorrow  by  the  sheet : — 
Sing  in  his  garret  of  the  flowery  grove, 
And  pinch'd  with  hunger,  wail  the  woes  of  love. 
Oh  may  all  Christian  souls,  while  yet  'tis  time, 
Renounce   the   World,   the   Flesh,   the   Devil,  and 
Rhyme. 
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A  FAREWELL. 

NOT  ORIGINALLY    WRITTEN    IN    THE   AUTHOR'S   OWN 

NAME. 

Sweet  vale,  tho'  I  must  leave 
Thy  green  hills  and  thy  waters, 

Nor  sing  again  at  eve, 

To  charm  thy  winsome  daughters, 

Yet  I  shall  fondly  think  of  thee, 

And  thy  fair  maids  will  think  of  me, 

When  I  am  far  away. 

I'll  think  of  thee,  but  not  as  men, 
Who  vex  their  souls  with  thinking, 

With  feverish  thirst,  the  reeky  fen 
Of  sluggard  memory  drinking ; 

Nor  shall  thy  maidens  fair  and  free 

With  aught  of  sadness  think  of  me, 

When  I  am  far  away. 

The  fairy  lake,  tho'  still  it  seems, 

Is  evermore  a-fiowing  ; 
A  moment  ends  the  silvery  gleams 

That  flash  as  we  are  rowing. 
Yet  that  smooth  lake  as  smooth  shall  flow, 
And  light  oars  flash,  when  gay  youths  row, 
When  I  am  far  away. 

[:23:] 
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So  may  the  tide  of  virgin  life, 
As  smooth,  as  quick,  as  clear, 

If  e'er,  in  momentary  strife, 
It  dimple  with  a  tear, 

As  soon  regain  its  sweet  repose, — 

And  rest  in  peace,  because  it  flows, 

For  ever  on  its  way. 


HORACE.     Book  I.,  Ode  38. 

"  Persicos  (»ii,  pu£p,  apparatus." 

Nay,  nay,  my  boy— 'tis  not  for  me, 
This  studious  pomp  of  eastern  luxury  : 
Give  me  no  various  garlands,  fine 

With  linden  twine, 
Nor  seek,  where  latest  lingering  blows 

The  solitary  rose. 
Earnest  I  beg — and  not,  with  toilsome  pain, 
One  far-sought  blossom  to  the  myrtle  plain, 
For  sure,  the  fragrant  myrtle  bough 

Looks  seemliest  on  thy  brow  ; 
Nor  me  mis-seems,  while  underneath  the  vine, 
Close  interweaved,  I  quaff  the  rosy  wine. 
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DEATH. 

Oh  1  weep  not  for  the  happy  dead, 

Your  tears  reproach  the  Lord ; 

To  him  her  virgin  soul  was  wed, 

And  strong  in  love,  to  him  she  fled 

From  mother's  house,  and  parent's  smiling  board. 

Alas  !  we  cannot  choose  but  weep, 

For  we  are  sore  bereaven ; 

And  all  of  her  that  we  can  keep 

Is  but  an  image  on  the  deep, 

The  deep  calm  soul,  that  shows  reflected  heaven. 

If  angel  spirits  aught  may  know 

Of  hearts  they  left  behind, 

If  e'er  they  cast  a  look  below, 

The  sacrifice  of  pious  woe 

May  yield  a  tender  joy,  even  to  the  angel  kind. 
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INANIA  MUNERA. 

Ah  !  why  should  pity  wet  my  bier, 
And  give  my  corse  her  tardy  tear, 
And  the  same  eye  that  coldly  slew  me, 
With  tears  untimely  warm  bedew  me  ? 
Alas  !  for  harm  is  fleet  as  wind, 
And  healing  ever  lags  behind. 

Perhaps,  when  life  well  nigh  is  spent, 
She'll  faintly  smile  a  sad  consent, — 
And,  just  before  she  sees  me  die, 
Will  heave  a  kind  repentant  sigh  : 
For  sigh  of  ruth — Oh,  wayward  fate  t — 
Will  ever  come — anl  come  too  late. 

She  cannot  undo  what  is  done  ; 

For,  if  a  smile  were  like  the  sun, 

And  sighs  more  sweet  than  gales  that  creep 

O'er  rosy  beds  where  fairies  sleep, 

And  every  tear  like  summer  rain 

To  thirsty  fields — 'twere  all  in  vain. 

For  never  sun  so  bright  was  seen 
Could  make  a  leaf  that's  sere  be  green  ; 
Nor  spicy  gale,  nor  April  shower, 
Restore  to  bloom  a  faded  flower : 
Thus  sun,  and  wind,  and  balmy  rain, 
And  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  are  vain. 
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TO  MY  UNKNOWN  SISTER-IN-LAW. 

Mary,  our  eyes  are  strangers,  but  our  hearts 

Are  knit  in  active  sympathy  of  love 

For  one,  whom  love  of  thee  hath  sanctified. 

The  lawless  wanderings  of  his  youthful  thought 

For  thee  he  curbed  ;  for  thee  assumed  the  yoke 

Of  humble  duty — bade  the  world  farewell, 

With  all  its  vanities  of  prose  and  rhyme, 

The  secular  pride  of  startling  eloquence, 

The  victory  of  wordy  warfare — all 

That  charm'd  his  soul  in  academic  bowers. 

Not  small  the  struggle  and  the  sacrifice, 
When  men  of  many  fancies,  daring  minds, 
That  for  the  substance  and  the  form  of  truth 
Delight  to  fathom  their  own  bottomless  deeps, 
Submit  to  authorised  creeds  and  positive  laws, 
Appointed  rites  and  ceremonial  duty. 


And  he,  the  pastor  of  a  christian  flock, 
That  is  no  hireling  drudging  at  a  task 
Ungenial,  nor  intruder,  bold  and  proud, 
Unhallow'd,  unanointed,  self-inspired, 
Of  all  men  hath  the  greatest  need  of  love, 
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To  keep  his  thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  heart  at  home. — 

If  human  speech  have  aught  of  holiness, 

'Tis  all  comprised  in  three  thrice-holy  names 

Of  Father,  Husband,  Minister  of  Christ  : — 

Or  if  a  holier  title  yet  there  be, 

That  name  is  Mother. 

Dearest  sister,  I 
Am  one  of  whom  thou  doubtless  hast  heard  much— 
Not  always  well. — My  name  too  oft  pronounced 
With  sighs,  despondent  sorrow,  and  reproach, 
By  lips  that  fain  would  praise,  and  ever  bless  me. 
Yet  deem  not  hardly  of  me  :  who  best  know 
Most  gently  censure  me  ;  and  who  believes 
The  dark  inherent  mystery  of  sin 
Doubts  not  the  will  and  potency  of  God 
To  change,  invigorate,  and  purify 
The  self-condemning  heart. 

Good  night  : — e'en  now 
Perhaps  thou  art  sleeping  by  my  brother's  side, 
Or  listening  gladly  to  the  soft,  sweet  breath 
Of  thy  dear  babe — while  I  must  seek  a  couch 
Lonely,  and  haunted  much  by  visions  strange, 
And  sore  perplexity  of  roving  dreams, 
The  spectres  manifold  of  murdered  hours  : — 
But  yet,  good  night — good  be  the  night  to  thee, 
And  bright  the  morrow  : — Once  again,  good  night. 
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Shall  I  sing  of  little  rills, 
That  trickle  down  the  yellow  hills, 
To  drive  the  Fairies'  water-mills? — 
Rills,  upon  whose  pebbly  brink, 
Mountain  birds  may  hop  and  drink- 
Perching  with  a  neck  awry — 
Darting  upwards  to  the  sky 
The  artless  cunning  of  their  eye  ; — 
Then  away,  away,  away — 
Up  to  the  clouds  that  look  so  grey — 
Away,  away,  in  the  clear  blue  heaven, 
Far  o'er  the  thin  mist  that  beneath  is  driven 
Now  they  sink,  and  now  they  soar, 
Now  poised  upon  the  plumy  oar, 
Do  they  seek — at  brightest  noon, 
For  the  light-inveiled  moon  ? 
Climbing  upwards  would  they  know 
Where  the  stars  at  morning  go  ? 
If  I  err  not — no — no — no — 
Soar  they  high,  or  skim  they  low, 
Every  little  bird  has  still 
His  heart  beside  the  mountain  rill. 
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What  if  we  have  lost  the  creed, 

Which  thought  the  brook  a  God  indeed  ? 

Or  a  flood  of  passionate  tears, 

Inexhaustible  by  years? 

Or  imagined,  in  the  lymph, 

The  semblance  of  a  virgin  nymph, 

With  panting  terror,  flying  ever, 

From  hairy  Satyrs'  foul  endeavour? 

Hence  !  phantoms  of  a  blinded  age, 

That  dream'd  of  nought  but  lust  and  rage, 

The  echo  of  a  Sabbath  bell 

Is  sweeter  in  the  lonely  dell 

Than  the  quaint  fable  of  the  wood-god's  lay, 

That  only  warbled  to  betray. 

Ah  !  never,  never  may  the  thought  be  mine, 

Though  sung  by  poets  old  in  song  divine, 

Which  deem'd  the  pure,  and  undisturbed  sky, 

The  palace  of  a  tyrant  deity  ; — 

Which  in  the  thunder  heard  a  voice  of  anger, 

And  ruthless  vengeance  in  the  storm's  loud  clangour, 

Which  found  in  every  whisper  of  the  woods, 

In  every  moaning  of  the  voiceful  floods, 

A  long  record  of  perishable  languish, 

Immortal  echo  of  a  mortal  anguish. 

Nay — mine  be  still, 

The  happy,  happy  faith, 

That  in  deep  silence  hymning  saith — 

That  every  little  rill, 

And  ever)'  small  bird,  trilling  joyfully, 
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Tells  a  sweet  tale  of  hope,  and  love,  and  peace, 

Bidding  to  cease 
The  heart's  sharp  pangs,  aye  throbbing  woefully. 

Or  shall  I  sing  of  happy  hours, 

Number'd  by  opening  and  by  closing  flowers? 

Of  smiles,  and  sighs  that  give  no  pain, 

And  seem  as  they  were  heaved  in  vain — 

Softly  heard  in  leafy  bowers, 

Blent  with  the  whisper  of  the  vine, 

The  half-blush  of  the  eglantine, 

And  the  pure  sweetness  of  the  jessamine  : 

What  is  it  those  sighs  confess  ? 

Idle  are  they,  as  I  guess, 

And  yet  they  tell,  all  is  not  well  :— 

There  is  a  secret,  dim,  demurring. 

There  is  a  restless  spirit  stirring  ; — 

Joy  itself,  the  heart  o'erloading, 

Hath  a  sense  of  sad  foreboding. 
Then    away    to    the    meadows,  where    April's    swift 
shadows 
Glide  soft  o'er  the  vernal  bright  patches  of  green, 
Like  waves  on  the  ocean,  the  wheat  blades  in  motion, 
Look  blither,  and   brighter,  where  sunbeams  have 
been  ; 

So  little,  little  joys  on  earth, 

Passing  gleams  of  restless  mirth- 
Momentary  fits  of  laughter 

Still  bequeath  a  blessing  after — 

Flitting  by  on  angel  wing, 
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And  like  voices  perishing 
At  the  instant  of  their  birth  : 
Never,  never  count  their  worth, 
By  the  time  of  their  enduring  ; 
They  are  garners  in  a  dearth, 
Pleasant  thoughts  for  age  securing 
Rich  deposits,  firm  ensuring, 
Bliss,  if  bliss  below  may  be, 
And  a  joy  for  memory. 

Such  themes  I  sang — and  such  I  fain  would  sing, 
Oft  as  the  green  buds  show  the  summer  near  ; — 

But  what  availeth  me  to  welcome  spring, 
When  one  dull  winter  is  my  total  year. 

When  the  pure  snowdrops  couch  beneath  the  snow, 
And  storms  long  tarrying,  come  too  soon  at  last, 

I  see  the  semblance  of  my  private  woe, 
And  tell  it  to  the  dilatory  blast. 

Vet  will  I  hail  the  sunbeam  as  it  flies, 
And  bid  the  universal  world  be  glad  ; 

With  my  brief  joy  all  souls  shall  sympathise — 
And  only  I  will  all  alone  be  sad. 
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Oh,  sacred  Freedom  !  thou  that  art  so  fair, 

That  all,  who  once  have  seen  thee,  love  thee  ever, 

Thou  apparition,  that  hast  been  so  rare 

That  wise  men  say  thou  wert  embodied  never, 

And  learned  sages,  doating  on  their  lore, 

Say  thou  hast  been,  and  never  shalt  be  more. 


When  Reason — that  whate'er  it  is,  must  be — 
Was  tangled  in  the  complex  web  of  life, 

And  Sin,  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree, 
Made  human  choice  an  everlasting  strife  ; 

Then  every  Passion,  native  to  the  hour, 

Claim'd  Reason's  privilege  and  Reason's  power. 


Yet  some  there  are,  and  some  that  still  have  been, 
Who  feel,  and  hate,  yet  cannot  cease  to  feel 

The  conscious  issue  of  the  cause  unseen, 

The  fate  that  whirls  around  the  restless  wheel : 

Some  to  the  stars  ascribe  the  inborn  evil, 

Some  to  the  Gods,  and  others  to  the  devil. 
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To  live  without  a  living  soul, 

To  feel  the  spirit  daily  pining, 
Sinking  beneath  the  base  control 

Of  mindless  chance,  itself  consigning 
To  the  dull  impulse  of  oppressive  time, 
To  find  the  guilt  without  the  power  of  crime. 


Such  is  the  penance,  and  the  meed 
Of  thoughts  that,  boasting  to  be  free, 

Spurning  the  dictates  of  a  practic  creed, 
Are  tangled  with  excess  of  liberty, 

Making  themselves  sole  arbiters  of  right, 

Trampling  on  hallow'd  use  with  proud  delight. 


Perchance  they  roam  in  Duty's  sacred  name, 
Commission'd  to  erect  the  world  anew  ;— 

All  worldly  ties,  all  interests  they  disclaim, 
Sworn  votaries  of  the  beautiful  and  true  ; 

But  vainly  deem  their  own  device,  in  sooth, 

The  very  substance  of  eternal  truth. 


Their  duty  still  is  Duty  to  deny, 

To  burst  her  bonds  and  cast  her  cords  away ; 
As  some  turn  rebels  for  pure  loyalty, 

And  some,  to  save  the  soul,  the  body  slay  : 
If  any  law  they  own,  that  law  decrees, 
That  sovereign  right  is  born  of  each  man's  phantasies. 
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'Twere  woe  to  tell  what  lamentable  wreck 
Such  dreams  may  bring  upon  the  public  weal, 

Jf  once  restraint  be  broken  from  the  neck 
Of  such  as  grossly  think,  and  fiercely  feel, 

In  whom  the  noble  parts  by  Nature  lent 

Are  sway'd  and  biass'd  from  their  kindly  bent. 

Thralls  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  world  affords 
No  hope  but  only  this, — to  toil  for  food, 

And  eat  that  they  may  toil — vassals  of  lords 
With  slavish  minds  and  tyrant  wills  endued, 

Whose  only  charity  is  selfish  waste, 

Whose  brightest  honour  'tis,  to  sin  with  taste. 

The  master  of  a  slave  is  never  free, 

But  still  himself  the  slave  of  sensual  fear  : — 

Woe  to  mankind, — for  ever  doom'd  to  be 
The  slaves  of  slaves.     The  only  freedom  here 

Lives  in  the  spirit  that  disowns  the  bands, 

And  dares  refuse  imperious  Fate's  commands. 

From  age  to  age,  beneath  the  base  control 
Of  servile  time,  we  drudge  in  sloth  or  toil  ; 

If  hope  of  freedom  fire  the  indignant  soul, 
Then  follows  terror  wild,  and  bloody  spoil  — 

Mad  Revolution,  like  a  headlong  flood, 

O'erwhelms  nlike  the  evil  and  the  good. 
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TO    CERTAIN    GOLD    FISHFS. 

Restless  forms  of  living  light 
Quivering  on  your  lucid  wings, 
Cheating  still  the  curious  sight 
With  a  thousand  shadowings  ; — 
Various  as  the  tints  of  even, 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven, 
Reflected  on  your  native  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleams  ! 

Harmless  warriors,  clad  in  mail 
Of  silver  breastplate,  golden  scale  ; — 
Mail  of  Nature's  own  bestowing, 
With  peaceful  radiance  mildly  glowing 
Fleet  are  ye,  as  fleetest  galley 
Or  pirate  rover  sent  from  Sallee  ; 
Keener  than  the  Tartar's  arrow, 
Sport  ye  in  your  sea  so  narrow. 

WTas  the  sun  himself  your  sire  ? 
Were  ye  born  of  vital  fire  ? 
Or  of  the  shade  of  golden  flowers, 
Such  as  we  fetch  from  eastern  bowers, 
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To  mock  this  murky  clime  of  ours  ? 
Upwards,  downwards,  now  ye  glance, 
Weaving  many  a  mazy  dance ; 
Seeming  still  to  grow  in  size 
When  ye  would  elude  our  eyes. 
Pretty  creatures  !  we  might  deem 
Ye  were  happy  as  ye  seem, — 
As  gay,  as  gamesome,  and  as  blithe, 
As  light,  as  loving,  and  as  lithe, 
As  gladly  earnest  in  your  play, 
As  when  ye  gleam'd  in  far  Cathay ; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hapless  earth 

There's  small  sincerity  in  mirth, 

And  laughter  oft  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart ; 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceaseless  gambols, 

Your  wheelings,  dartings,  divings,  rambles, 

Your  restless  roving  round  and  round 

The  circuit  of  your  crystal  bound, — 

Is  but  the  task  of  weary  pain, 

An  endless  labour,  dull  and  vain ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  gaily  shining, 

Your  little  lives  are  inly  pining  ! 

Nay  !  but  still  I  fain  would  dream 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  seem, 

Deck'd  in  Oriental  pride, 

By  homely  British  fireside. 
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WHAT  I  HAVE  HEARD. 

I've  heard  of  god  Apollo's  lyre, 

I've  heard  of  music  in  the  spheres, 

Which  all  men  hear  of,  all  admire, 

But  not  a  human  mortal  hears. 

I've  heard  the  merry  voice  of  Spring, 

When  thousand  birds  their  wild  notes  flincr, 

Here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

Stirring  the  young  and  lightsome  air  ;  - 

I've  heard  the  many-sou.iding  seas, 

And  all  their  various  harmonies  :— 

The  tumbling  tempest's  dismal  roar, 

On  the  waste  and  wreck-strew'd  shore — 

The  howl  and  the  wail  of  the  prison'd  waves, 

Clamouring  in  the  ancient  caves, 

Like  a  stifled  pain  that  asks  for  pity  :  — 

And  I  have  heard  the  sea  at  peace, 

When  all  its  fearful  noises  cease, 

Lost  in  one  soft  and  multitudinous  ditty, 

Most  like  the  murmur  of  a  far-off  city  : — 

Nor  less  the  blither  notes  I  know, 

To  which  the  inland  waters  flow,— 

The  rush  of  rocky-bedded  rivers, 

That  madly  dash  themselves  to  shivers  ; 
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But  anon,  more  prudent  growing, 

O'er  countless  pebbles  smoothly  flowing, 

With  a  dull  continuous  roar, 

Hie  they  onward,  evermore  : 

To  their  everlasting  tune, 

When  the  sun  is  high  at  noon, 

The  little  billows,  quick  and  quicker, 

Weave  their  mazes,  thick  and  thicker, 

And  beneath  in  dazzling  glances, 

Labyrinthine  lightning  dances, 

Snaky  network  intertwining, 

With  thousand  molten  colours  shining  : 

Mosaic  rich  with  living  light, 

With  rainbow  jewels  gaily  dight — 

Such  pavement  never,  well  I  ween, 

Was  made,  by  monarch  or  magician, 

For  Arab,  or  Egyptian  queen  ; 

'Tis  gorgeous  as  a  prophet's  vision. 

And  I  ken  the  brook,  how  sweet  it  tinkles, 

As  cross  the  moon-light  green  it  twinkles, 

Or  heard,  not  seen,  'mid  tangled  wood, 

Where  the  soft  stock-dove  lulls  her  brood, 

With  her  one  note  of  all  most  dear — 

More  soothing  to  the  heart  than  ear. 

And  well  I  know  the  smother'd  moan 

Of  that  low  breeze,  so  small  and  brief, 

It  seems  a  very  sigh,  whose  tone 

Has  much  of  love,  but  more  of  grief. 

I  know  the  sound  of  distant  bells, 

Their  dying  falls  and  lusty  swells  ; 

[:24:] 
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That  music  which  the  wild  gale  seizes, 
And  fashions  howsoe'er  it  pleases. 
And  I  love  the  shrill  November  blast, 
That  through  the  brown  wood  hurries  fast, 
And  strips  its  old  limbs  bare  at  last ; 
Then  whirls  the  leaves  in  circling  error, 
As  if  instinct  with  life  and  terror, — 
Now  bursting  out  enough  to  deafen 
The  very  thunder  in  the  heaven  ; 
Now  sinking  dolefully  and  dreary, 
Weak  as  a  child  with  sport  a-weary. 
And  after  a  long  night  of  rain, 
When  the  warm  sun  comes  out  again, 
I've  heard  the  myriad-voiced  rills, 
The  many  tongues  of  many  hills  — 
All  gushing  forth  in  new-born  glory, 
Striving  each  to  tell  its  story  ; — 
Yet  every  little  brook  is  known, 
By  a  voice  that  is  its  own, 
Each  exulting  in  the  glee, 
Of  its  new  prosperity. 
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BY  A  FRIEND. 

I  have  heard  thy  sweet  voice  in  the  song, 

And  listen'd  with  delight ; 
I've  seen  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 

The  fairest  'midst  the  bright  : 
I've  mark'd  thee  smile  on  gallants  gay, 

And  envied  them  the  lot, 
While  from  the  crowd  I  turn'd  away, 

Alone  regarded  not. 

Oh,  Lady  !  it  were  vain,  I  own, 

To  hope  for  charms  like  thine  ! 
The  brow  that  would  beseem  a  crown 

Will,  frown  on  love  like  mine  : 
That  form  of  light — that  heavenly  face, 

Those  eyes  of  sweetest  hue, 
Were  form'd  some  kingly  throne  to  grace, 

And  not  for  me  to  sue. 

Yet,  though  forbidden  by  despair 

The  dream  of  happier  hours — 
As  once  I  wreath'd  thy  sunny  hair 

With  Summer's  brightest  flowers — 
I'll  follow  still,  with  love  unseen, 

Thy  smile,  thy  voice's  tone  ; 
My  heart  shall  own  no  other  queen, 

But  worship  thee  alone. 
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Xo  hope  have  I  to  live  a  deathless  name, 
A  power  immortal  in  the  world  of  mind, 

A  sun  to  light  with  intellectual  flame 
The  universal  soul  of  human  kind. 

Not  mine  the  skill  in  memorable  phrase, 
The  hidden  truths  of  passion  to  reveal, 

To  bring  to  light  the  intermingling  ways, 

By  which  unconscious  motives  darkling  steal  : 

To  show  how  forms  the  sentient  heart  affect, 
How  thoughts  and  feelings  mutually  combine, 

I  low  oft  the  pure,  impassive  intellect 
Shares  the  mischances  of  his  mortal  shrine. 

Nor  can  I  summon  from  the  dark  abyss 
Of  time,  the  spirit  of  forgotten  things, 

Bestow  unfading  life  on  transient  bliss, 

Bid  memory  live  with  "  healing  on  its  wings,' 

Or  give  a  substance  to  the  haunting  shades, 
Whose  visitation  shames  the  vulgar  earth, 

Before  whose  light  the  ray  of  morning  fades, 
And  hollow  yearning  chills  the  soul  of  mirth. 
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I  have  no  charm  to  renovate  the  youth 
Of  old  authentic  dictates  of  the  heart, — 

To  wash  the  wrinkles  from  the  face  of  Truth, 
And  out  of  Nature  form  creative  Art. 

Divinest  Poesy  ! — 'tis  thine  to  make 

Age  young — youth  old — to  baffle  tyrant  Time, 

From  antique  strains  the  hoary  dust  to  shake, 
And  with  familiar  grace  to  crown  new  rhyme. 

Long  have  I  loved  thee — long  have  loved  in  vain, 
Yet  large  the  debt  my  spirit  owes  to  thee, 

Thou  wreath' dst  my  first  hours  in  a  rosy  chain, 
Rocking  the  cradle  of  my  infancy. 

The  lovely  images  of  earth  and  sky 

From  thee  I  learn'd  within  my  soul  to  treasure  ; 
And  the  strong  magic  of  thy  minstrelsy 

Charms  the  world's  tempest  to  a  sweet,  sad  measure. 

Nor  Fortune's  spite,  nor  hopes  that  once  have  been — 
Hopes  which  no  power  of  Fate  can  give  again, — 

Not  the  sad  sentence,  that  my  life  must  wean 
From  dear  domestic  joys, — nor  all  the  train 

Of  pregnant  ills,  and  penitential  harms 

That  dog  the  rear  of  youth  unwisely  wasted, 

Can  dim  the  lustre  of  thy  stainless  charms, 
Or  sour  the  sweetness  that  in  thee  I  tasted. 
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REGENERATION. 

I  need  a  cleansing  change  within — 
My  life  must  once  again  begin  ; 
Now  hope  I  need,  and  youth  rcnew'd, 
And  more  than  human  fortitude, — 
New  faith,  new  love,  and  strength  to  c 
Away  the  fetters  of  the  past. 

Ah  !  why  did  fabling  Poets  tell 
That  Lethe  only  flows  in  Hell  ? 
As  if,  in  truth,  there  was  no  river, 
Whereby  the  leper  may  be  clean, 
But  that  which  flows,  and  flows  for  ever, 
And  crawls  along,  unheard,  unseen, 
Whence  brutish  spirits,  in  contagious  shoals, 
Quaff  the  dull  drench  of  apathetic  souls. 

Ah,  no  !  but  Lethe  flows  aloft 
With  lulling  murmur,  kind  and  soft 
As  voice  which  sinners  send  to  heaven 
When  first  they  feel  their  sins  forgiven  } 
Its  every  drop  as  bright  and  clear 
As  if  indeed  it  were  a  tear, 
Shed  by  the  lovely  Magdalen 
Fur  Him  that  was  despised  of  men. 
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It  is  the  only  fount  of  bliss 

In  all  the  human  wilderness — 

It  is  the  true  Bethesda— solely 

Endued  with  healing  might,  and  holy : — 

Not  once  a  year,  but  evermore — 

Not  one,  but  all  men  to  restore. 
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BANDUS1AN  SPRING. 


O  Fons  Bandusise,  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  ruero,  non  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  hredo." 


BANDUSIAN  spring,  more  gaily  bright, 

In  thy  never-ceasing  birth, 
Than  gem  compact  of  solar  light, 

That,  fetter'd  long  in  darksome  earth, 
Leaps  forth  to  greet  a  kindred  ray— 
Thou  art  worth  a  Poet's  lay. 

Flowers — them  we  will  not  give, — 
Thou  hast  plenty  of  thy  own  ; 

Little  lambkins  ; — let  them  live, 
Thou  wert  loth  to  hear  them  moan  : 

Let  them  frisk  upon  thy  bourn, 

And  in  thee  view  the  budding  horn. 

Well  I  know,  an  ancient  Poet 
Promised  thee  a  kid  to-morrow  ; 

I,  a  Christian  Bard,  well  know  it,— 
If  he  paid  it,  'twas  thy  sorrow  : — 

Put  he  never  did  the  thing 

"Which  he  was  constrain'd  to  sing. 
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Poet  he,  that  would  have  been 

A  Christian  Poet  if  he  could, — 
One  that  felt  far  more,  I  ween, 

Than  he  ever  understood, — 
One  that  only  wanted  telling 
The  truth  that  in  his  heart  was  dwelling. 

Bandusian  fount !  I  know  not  thee, 
And  learned  critics  much  are  troubled, 

To  find,  if  yet  a  stream  there  be, 

Where,  long  of  yore,  thy  waters  bubbled, 

And  I  could  almost  wish  there  were  not, 

Since  all  who  loved  thee  dearly  are  not. 

The  barren  rocks  are  still  the  same, — 
The  fertile  streams  are  changing  ever  : 

So,  lives,  in  nature's  endless  fame, 
The  Carthaginian's  vain  endeavour  ;— 

But,  Horace,  we  can  only  guess 

The  sweet  home  of  thy  happiness. 

Yet  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  spring, 
And  never  may  thy  nymphs  desert  thee, 

For  while  one  Bard  on  earth  may  sing, 
Not  all  the  powers  of  earth  can  hurt  thee : 

And  tho'  no  lamb  to  thee  we  give, 

Blest  shalt  thou  be  as  long  as  lambkins  live. 
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The  old  year  is  gone — so  uncivil  was  I, 

That  I  made  not  a  couplet  to  bid  him  good-bye, 

Bat  now  that  the  new  year  has  fairly  come  in, 

Not  to  bid  him  a  welcome,  were  surely  a  sin  ; 

So  welcome  I  bid  him,  tho'  not  to  myself, 

Yet  to  all  who  are  wealthy  in  hope  or  in  pelf, 

All  hearty  good  fellows  to  whom  life  is  dear, 

I  heartily  wish  you  a  happy  new  year. 

To  the  man,  who  is  fit  to  be  married,  a  wife, 

And  a  grave  unto  him  that  is  tired  of  life  ; 

To  my  friends,  that  they  may  not  have  much  to  forgive, 

To  my  foes,  that  they  just  may  forget  that  I  live  ; 

To  my  love — that  her  charms  may  to  her  be  a  blessing, 

Tho'  to  me,  I  confess,  they  are  rather  distressing  ; — 

1  "<  >r  the  man  of  her  choice  may  good  fortune  await  him, 

And  then — why,  I'll  try  very  hard  not  to  hate  him. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY. 


TO  JAMES    BRANCKER,   ESQ. 


Even  as  the  wise  astronomer  invents 
Zones,  colures,  cycles,  in  the  trackless  sky — ■ 
Or  as  the  mariner,  whose  daring  art 
Maps  out  the  undistinguishable  main 
With  curious  lines,  that,  to  the  mind  untaught, 
Seem  all  mysterious  as  a  wizard's  scheme, 
Or  the  fine  traces  in  a  lady's  palm, 
Interpreted  by  Egypt's  wandering  brood, — 
So  man  delights  in  the  wide  waste  of  time, 
The  tide  of  moments  ebbing  as  they  flow, 
To  set  his  land-marks  ;  and  recording  names, 
Pavilions  of  the  pausing  memory, 
Historic  pillars,  quaintly  sculptured  o'er 
With  hieroglyphics  of  the  heart. 

Not  least, 
In  the  memorial  list  of  holy  times, 
Is  that'permitted  epoch  of  pure  mirth, 
A  good  man's  birthday,  when  the  very  poor 
Pour  forth  the  savings  of  the  stinted  meal 
To  make  one  hour  rejoice  in  wealth  of  joy  : — 
Then,  long  of  yore,  when  duty  scem'd  to  frown, 
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And  love  parental  wore  a  brow  severe, 
And  children  trembled  in  their  father's  eyes, 
The  sternest  sires  were  not  afraid  to  smile, 
And  doffd  their  honest,  sage  hypocrisy, 

;ie  birthday  came  but  once  a  year. 


And  those  whom  fortune,  choice,  or  chance  have  cast 

On  the  wild  billows  of  the  changeful  world, 

Tho'  haply  wandering  amid  Afric  sands, 

Or  wedged  in  thundering  straits  of  " thick-ribbYi  ice. 

Or  lost  in  the  dark  city's  wilderness, 

Will  find  their  hearts  at  home,  when  annual  conies 

The  merry  birthday, — and  recall  the  hours, 

The  vernal  hours,  when  life  itself  was  bliss, 

And  every  birthday  a  new  argument 

Of  hope  and  pride. 

Alas  !  too  oft  the  day 
Remains  a  hollow  cenotaph  of  Hope, 
When  Hope  is  dead  and  gone.     The  worst — 
The  worst  of  hearts,  that  hath  not  ceased  to  feel, 
Grows  soft  and  childish,  when  the  number'd  hour 
Records  the  moment  of  a  mother's  pain — 
When  the  faint  mother  lifted  first  her  eyes 
To  Heaven  in  thankfulness — then  cast  them  down 
Upon  her  babe  in  love. — Oh,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
Thy  mighty  law,  in  spite  of  rebel  will, 
Spite  of  all  theories  of  doubting  man, 
Still  rules  triumphant  through  the  tribes  of  life, 
Confutes  the  quirks  of  calculating  pride, 
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And,  o'er  the  feeblest  of  all  feeble  things, 
Sheds  the  strong  potency  of  love  divine  : 
For  God  is  stirring  in  the  mother's  heart, — 
The  living  God  is  in  her  milky  breast  ; 
And  God's  own  image,  fresh  from  paradise, 
Hallows  the  helpless  form  of  infancy. 


Oh  that  the  God,  the  same  all-bounteous  Lord 
That  aids  the  mother  in  her  agony, 
Would  save  her  from  the  feller  pangs,  that  oft 
From  love,  the  sweetest  and  the  holiest  love, 
Extract  all  sweetness  and  all  self-esteem, 
Making  the  image  of  the  child  beloved 
Like  a  foul  phantom,  that  pollutes  the  soul,— 
A  spell,  a  bondage,  a  continued  fear, 
A  slow  consuming  fever  of  the  heart, 
In  sorrow's  gloomy  creed,  almost  a  sin. 
Fain  would  the  shame-struck  parent  tear  awr.y 
The  once  glad  epoch  from  the  calendar, 
The  birthday  of  the  graceless  prodigal, 
Whose  name,  forbidden,  leaves  a  blank  deform'd 
In  household  records,  and  familiar  feasts, 
Breeding  sharp  envy  of  that  parent's  lot 
Whose  tear  was  dropp'd  upon  an  infant's  grave. 


Or  if  the  birthday  bring  no  thought  of  shame, 

It  rarely  comes  without  a  drop  of  woe, 

That  checks  the  gay  laugh  with  a  sudden  sigh, 
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Hut  these  are  gracious  griefs. — For  all  'tis  good, 
Whose  taste  of  goodness  is  not  lost — though  sore 
May  be  the  thought — to  measure  back  their  course 
Oft  as  the  birthday  comes. 

Wild  voyagers, 
Launch'd  on  the  perilous  sea  of  human  life, 
Awhile  we  paddle  by  the  sunny  shores, 
The  native  shores  of  homely  infancy. 
Young  courage,  buoyant  on  the  venturous  surge, 
Taunting  the  prescience  of  maternal  fear, 
Swims  light  and  joyous  with  the  out-bound  tide, 
That  evermore,  at  stated  hour,  comes  home, 
And  brings  a  freight  of  crimson  shells,  and  weeds, 
That  mock  the  things  of  earth  with  semblance  quaint, 
Imperial  cradles  of  purpureal  sheen, 
And  wreathed  trumpets,  curiously  convolved, 
Wherein  the  ocean's  mighty  harmonies 
Serenely  murmur  in  a  humming  slumber. 


So  childhood  passes — but  the  whistling  breeze 
Of  Time  calls  shrill,  and  forth  the  vessel  flies  :    - 
The  mother,  wailing  on  the  wave-kiss'd  shore, 
Trusts  her  last  counsels  to  the  impatient  breeze 
That  will  not  hear  them — strains  her  dewy  eyes 
Till  the  proud  sails  diminish  to  a  speck — 
That  speck  to  nothing, — questions  still  the  grey 
Unfixt  horizon,  till  the  setting  sun 
Sinks  sudden  in  the  darkness  of  the  waves; 
Then  homeward  hastening,  looks  upon  the  stars, 
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And  knows  that  he  beholds  them,  who  no  more 
Shall  look  with  her  upon  their  household  flowers. 


Where  will  he  go  ?     To  lands  of  pearl  and  gold 
In  search  of  gain  ?  or  to  the  fields  of  Fame, 
Where  the  coarse  herb,  with  honourable  blood 
Manured  and  water'd — marl'd  with  bleaching  bones- 
Flags  rank  and  noisome  o'er  promiscuous  graves  ? 
Will  he,  with  petty  traffic,  slow  and  sure, 
From  point  to  point,  along  the  low  flat  coast, 
Wakeful  and  cautious  cruise  ?  or  launching  forth 
On  the  vast  main,  spread  every  glittering  sail 
To  catch  the  winds  of  chance,  and  bear  away 
For  frozen  continents,  or  empires  dark 
With  howling  woods,  or  girt  with  burning  sand? 
Or  will  he  loiter  by  the  enchanted  isles 
Of  Love,  where  oft  the  languid  air  becalms 
The  willing  bark  ?  or  doth  he  seek  in  vain 
For  that  lost  land,  in  elder  time  submerged 
Beneath  the  Atlantic  wave  ? 

But  hold — no  more. — 
Too  long  we  dally  with  a  quaint  conceit, 
While  the  swift  birthday  wears  to  jocund  night. 


Thrice  happy  they,  who  rest,  ere  day  declines, 
Beneath  the  trees  they  planted  in  the  morn  : — 
And  thou,  my  friend,  whom  honourable  toil 
Hath  timely  raised  to  honourable  wealth. 
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And  power  to  diffuse  that  happiness 

Which  thou  hast  earn'd— may'st  worthily  rejoice, 

Oft  as  thy  annual  natal  feast  arrives,  to  see 

Thy  sire,  and  hers,  whom  love  to  thee  hath  joinM 

In  holy  bands,  beside  thy  cheerful  board, 

Placidly  smiling  in  their  calm  old  age, 

And  blessing  Heaven  that  they  can  bless  the  day 

When  thou  wast  born. 
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TO  A  POSTHUMOUS  INFANT. 

Child  of  woman,  and  of  Heaven, 
Ere  thy  birth,  of  sire  bereaven, 
Offspring  of  a  widow'd  dove, 
Of  half  thy  heritage  of  love 
Defeated,  ere  thy  little  breath 
Was  drawn  from  atmosphere  of  death — 
Smiler,  thou  shalt  ne'er  beguile 
Father's  tear  with  baby  smile, 
Never  laugh  on  father's  knee, 
Knows  thy  father  aught  of  thee  ? 

May  the  spirit  of  the  Blest 
Look  upon  its  earthly  nest  ? 
*    Breathe  upon  thine  infant  slumbers 
The  music  of  angelic  numbers, 
Glide  into  the  growing  soul, 
To  form,   "  to  kindle,  or  controul  ?  " 
May  the  sainted  parent  bless 
I  lis  own,  the  new-born  fatherless? 


[:25:] 
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VALENTINE. 

TO    A    FAIR    ARTISTE. 

Written  in  1813. 

These,  if  not  the  first  versus  that  I  ever  wrote,  are  the  first 
with  which  I  succeeded  in  pleasing  even  myself :— in  fact,  the 
first  In  which  I  was  able  to  express  a  preconceived  thought  in 
metre.  I  have  selected  them  from  a  mass  of  juvenile,  or  more 
properly,  puerile  poetry,  not  as  any  better,  or  much  worse,  than 
the  rest,  but  from  the  pleasant  associations  connected  with 
them.  It  will  do  nobody  any  h-rm,  and  to  some  may  be  an 
asreeable  remembrancer  of  old  times.  The  young  lady  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Green,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  who  possessed  a  true  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  lady  is  now  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  probably  regards  the  pictorial  skill  of  her  youth,  and  the 
compliments  it  may  have  gained  her,  as  things  that  have  been. 

O,  mistress  of  that  lovely  art 
Which  can  to  shadows  form  impart — 
Can  fix  those  evanescent  tints, 
Fainter  by  far  than  lovers'  hints, 
And  bring  the  scenes  we  love  to  mind, 
When  we  have  left  them  far  behind, — 
Thou  seest  an  image  in  thy  glass 
Which  does  e'en  Raphael's  art  surpass, 
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But  which  Dan  Cupid  has  been  able 
To  copy  in  my  heart's  soft  table. 
How  proud  'twould  make  a  connoisseur 
To  have  so  beauteous  a  picture  ! 
For  me,  I  own,  it  ill  contents  me ; 
To  have  a  copy  but  torments  me, 
Unless  I  might  possess,  as  well, 
That  copy's  fair  original. 
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THE  FORSAKEN  TO  THE  FAITHLESS. 

I  DO  not  write  to  bid  thee  come  unto  me — 

I  will  not  pray  thee  spare  my  virgin  fame  : 

Since  I  am  won,  'tis  useless  now  to  woo  me — 

Undone  I  am,  thou  canst  not  more  undo  me. 

Boast  thy  poor  triumph  o'er  an  empty  name, 

When  she  that  shamed  it  sleeps  in  silent  death  ; 

For  what  is  reputation  but  a  bubble, 

Blown  up  by  Vanity's  unthinking  breath, — 

A  thing  which  few,  with  all  their  toil  and  trouble, 

Can  carry  with  them  to  their  home,  the  grave. 

Since  men  are  fire,  and  we  are  as  the  stubble, 

Men's  faults  are  wink'd  at — ours,  alas  !  seen  double. 

No  pardon  of  the  partial  world  I  crave, 

That  still  is  Folly's  mouth-piece,  Custom's  slave. 

Not  for  my  name  I  mourn — but  thou  hast  ta'en 

A  dearer  jewel — even  my  precious  soul. 

Nor  thou,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  again 

What  I  have  thrown  away  !     Tho'  Time  may  roll 

I  lis  centuries  on,  when  I  shall  be  forgotten, 

Thy  falsehood  mute,  and  cold  thy  fickle  lust, — 

When  this  polluted  body  shall  be  rotten, 

And,  undistinguish'd,  sleep  with  virgin  dust, — 

Tho'  all  may  cease,  the  stars  give  o'er  to  shine, 
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Nor  more  be  witness  to  that  sin  of  mine, — 
Still  should  I  feel  my  unredeemed  loss, 
And  'mongst  the  blessed  be  a  thing  unblest ; 
No  power  that  is  can  make  me  what  I  was — 
Oh,  might  I  then  not  be  !     Oh,  vain  request ! 


NOTES  TO  HARTLE  Y  COLERIDGE. 


Dedicatory  Sonnet,  line  3.    Beside  my  Cradle,  etc. 

Alluding  to  the  poem  called  "  Frost  at  Midnight,"  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  The  reference  is  especially  to  the  following 
lines : — 

But  thou,  my  babe  1  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze, 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes,  and  shores, 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 

As  far  as  regards  the  habitats  of  my  childhood,  these  lines, 
written  at  Nether  Stowey,  were  almost  prophetic.  But 
poets  are  not  prophets. 

Sonnet  I. 

To  a  Friend. 

This  sonnet,  and  the  two  following,  my  earliest  attempts 
at  that  form  of  versification,  were  addressed  to  R.  S.  Jame- 
son, Esq.,  on  occasion  of  meeting  him  in  London  after  a 
separation  of  some  years.  He  was  the  favourite  companion 
of  my  boyhood,  the  active  friend  and  sincere  counsellor  of 
my  youth.  "Though  seas  between  us  broad  ha'  roll'd" 
since  we  "travell'd  side  by  side  "  last,  I  trust  the  sight  of 
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this  little  volume  will  .  i  recollections  that  will 

•  '    .      Advocate 
dnica,  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoi 
Diary  of  an   Ennuyee,"  "Loves  of  the  Poets,"  and 
other  agreeable  productions. 

Sonnet  L,  line  3. 

The  peace  that  floated 
On  the  xchite  mint,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills. 

id  he  found  in  huts,  where  poor  men  lie, 
rs  had  been  woods  and  rills, 

lence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  peace  that  sleeps  upon  the  dewy  hills. 
—  Wordsworth' s  Song  at  the  feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

Sonnet  VIII.,  line  9. 

The  Fays, 
That  sweetly  nestle  in  the  fox-glove  bells. 

Popular  fancy  has  generally  conceived  a  connection  be- 

•  ie  Fox-glove  and  the  goodpeople.     In  Ireland,  where 

Had  Lnsmore  (the  great  herb)  and  also  Fairy-cap,  the 

bending  of  its  tall  stalks  is  believed  to  denote  the  unseen 

B  of  supernatural  beings.  The  Shefro,  or  f:rc_ 
Fairy,  is  represented  as  wearing  the  corolla  of  the  Fox-glove 
on  his  head,  and  no  unbecoming  head-dress  either.  See 
Croker's  Fairy  Leyends  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
a  book  to  the  author  of  which,  unknowu  as  he  is  to  me,  1 
gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  lor  huge 
delight  and  considerable  accession  of  fairy  lore.  Croiton 
Croker  is  evidently  a  man  of  genius  and  poetical  feeling.  Is 
it  not  to  be  wished  that  lie  had  given  more  tree  way  to  the 
poetry  of  his  nature?     Be  seems  almost  afraid  lest  some 

tld  suspect  him  of  fearing  and  believing  in  tfa 
people  himself,  and  consequently  tells  his  stories  as  it  he  did 

ve  them,  which  makes  them  appear  more  lil.' 
i  lies  than  the  genuine  eduets  of  superstition.     Now 
h  in  such  tales  as  Daniel  O'Bourke's 
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Voyage  to  the  Moon,  Ned  Sheehy's  Excuse,  and  some  others  ; 
but  still  superstition  is  one  thing,  and  lying  another,  and 
though  the  superstitious  are  often  mendacious,  or  rather 
destitute  of  any  standard  of  truth  within  their  minds,  and 
when  hard  pushed  will  consciously  and  conscientiously  forge 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  creed  (countless  are  the  false- 
hoods that  have  been  told  as  well  as  believed,  for  conscience 
sake),  yet  really  superstitious  persons  do  not,  Falstaff-like, 
set  about  of  malice  prepense  to  raise  a  laugh  by  the 
enormity  of  their  inventions.  Many  thanks  to  Crofton  for 
his  three  delectable  little  volumes  ;  but  I  do  suspect,  that 
from  injudicious  emulation  of  Tam-o-Shanter,  he  sometimes 
"  mars  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it."  It  is  his  manifest 
endeavour  to  be  as  Irish  as  possible,  but  are  his  Irishmen 
always  genuine  Milesians  ?  Are  they  not  too  much  like  the 
Kilmallocks,  and  Mactwolters,  and  Brulgrudderies  ?  all 
excellent  fellows  in  their  way,  but  not  fit  company  for 
Fairies.  A  certain  dash  of  the  ludicrous  is  not  amiss  in  a 
lerrible  story,  because  fear  is  a  ridiculous  passion,  whether 
its  object  be  man  or  goblin  ;  but  it  should  be  naivety,  or 
unconscious  humour,  not  irony  or  sarcasm,  far  less  the 
slang  knowingness  of  a  hoaxer. 

Of  all  the  imaginations  of  Erin,  the  Banshee  is  the  most 
affecting,  and  the  best  authenticated.  There  are  some  nar- 
ratives of  this  apparition  attested  by  startling  evidence. 
But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  fancy  is  the  Thierna-na-Oge, 
or  land  of  youth,  a  region  of  perpetual  spring  beneath  the 
waters,  where  there  is  no  decay,  no  change,  no  time,  but  all 
remains  as  at  the  moment  of  submersion.  To  this  Moore 
alludes  in  those  lines  : — 

"  On  Lough  Neagh's  bank,  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  cl^ar,  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days, 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining." 

To  return  to  the  Fox-glove.  Query.  Is  not  the  proper 
etymology  Folk's,  i.e.,  Fairie's  glove?  Surely  Renard  does 
not  wear  gloves  in  popular  tradition. 
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BONCTT  XV.,  last  Hi. 

Of  Xature's  inn-r  ftftfftM  thou  art  th,>  pi , 

Where  most  she  works  when  we  pcrceioe  her  least. 

Thou  worshippest  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee,  when  we  know  it  not. 

—Wordsworth's  So. 

BOHHKE  XVI.,  line  5. 

The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose. 

The  Chinese,  or  monthly  rose,  so  frequently  seen  cluster- 
ing round  the  cottage-porch,  both  in  the  remotest  vales  and 
in  the  immediate  outskirts  of  busy,  smoky  towns,  is  almost 
te  of  scent.  The  maniu-r  in  which  this  cheerful 
foreigner  perseveres  in  the  habits  of  a  warmer  climate, 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  ours,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
vegetable  nationality. 

Sonnet  XVIII..  line  5. 

lite  voiceless  flowers 


In  the  "  Bride's  Tragedy,"  by  Thomas  Beddoes,  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxon,  occurs  a  hypothetical  simile  which 
some  prose-witted  dunce  of  a  reviewer  thought  proper  to  assail 
with  great  animosity.    Something,  I  forget  what,  is 

Like  flowers'  voices— tf  they  could  but  speak. 

"Whoever  feels  the  beauty  of  that  line  has  a  soul  for  poetry. 

Saram  XIX.,  line  7. 

Poor  mortality 
It  to  mourn  before  it  knows  its  case, 
Prophetic  in  its  ignorance. 

']  In  u  knoVat,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 

ale  and  cry. 
When  we  are  !>'>rn,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. 

—Shakespeare :  King  Lear,  Acti. 
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The  thought,  which  is  obvious  enough  indeed,  occurs  in 
an  older  writer  than  Shakespeare,  and  might  probably  be 
traced  to  some  of  the  fathers,  or  to  Seneca.  Eobert  Greene 
reproaches  Shakespeare  with  reading  Seneca  done  into 
English. 

Sonnet  XIX.,  line  10. 

The  hospitalities  of  earth. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own. 
Yearning  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man, 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came.— Wordsworth, 

Sonnet  XX.,  line  9. 

Love-sick  ether. 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them. 

— Shakespeare :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  2. 

Imitators  and  alterers  do  not  often  improve  upon  Shake- 
speare, but  when  they  do,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  them  credit 
for  it.  Dryden,  in  his  "  All  for  Love,"  has  omitted  all  the 
philosophy,  and  two-thirds  of  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare's 
play,  but  he  has  certainly  made  a  much  more  compact  and 
consecutive  drama ;  and  by  putting  the  description  of 
Cleopatra's  "  grand  aquatic  procession  "  into  the  month  of 
Antony  himself,  has  made  it  a  natural  and  dramatic  portion 
of  the  play  ;  whereas,  in  Shakespeare,  it  has  too  much  the 
air  of  a  quotation  Irom  an  epic  or  descriptive  poem.  Neither 
Shakespeare  nor  Dryden  have  done  much  more  than  versify 
Plutarch's,  or  rather  Sir  Roger  North's  prose,  and  they  were 
wise  is  not  hunting  after  useless  originality ;  but  Shakespeare 
has  added  some  exquisitely  poetical  touches. 
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At  Um  helm 
mine  mem  icklei 

I]  with  Lhe  touches  of  those  flower  io/t  hand*, 
•  irely  frame  their  office,   "From  the  barge 

'.■  -'  hits  the 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs,    j  he  city  cast 
Her  people  oat  upon  h.-r ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  i  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air  ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 

to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  left  a  gap  in  nature. 

It  Antony  owed  to  the  Egyptian  Queen  the  loss  of  Lis 
empire  and  life,  he  is  indebted  to  her  for  a  less  hateful 
renown  than  would  have  clung  to  his  name  had  she  never 
"  pursed  up  his  heart  on  the  river  of  Cydnus."  The 
murderer  of  Cicero  is  merged  in  the  lover  of  Cleopatra. 

Sonnkt  XX.,  line  10. 

Middle  Earth. 

The  phrase  occurs  in  a  hymn  of  the  Saxon  poet  Caedmon, 
and  seems  to  imply,  not  the  supposed  centrality  of  the  earth 
in  the  firmament,  but  the  intermediate  condition  between 
the  poles  of  good  and  evil.  I  have  here  adapted  it  to  signify, 
that  on  earth  we  only  contemplate  objects  in  transitu, 
I  . -in,'  unable  to  trace  any  process  to  its  origin  or  its 
termination. 

Sonnkt  XXXI.,  line  11. 

The  fell  inherency  of  sin. 

This  ineradicable  taint  of  sin. 

-Child*  Harold  :  Canto  IV.,  126. 

.>..\NKTXxxn. 

In  this  and  other  translations  from   tlie  Italian,   T  have 
ing  the  simple  purity  of  the  original 

~<j  completely  as  I  could  have  wished,    Italian  words 

beautiful,  that  they  are  when  "  unadorned  adorned  the 
English,  with  all  its  excellences,  is  so  deficient  in 
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euphony,  and  so  large  a  part  of  its  vocabulary  is  debased  by 
association,  that  it  always  requires  strong  or  deep  pathos, 
beautiful  images,  profound  thought,  rapid  and  striking 
interest,  or  much  artifice  in  composition ;  something,  in 
short,  to  -withdraw  the  attention  from  the  coarseness  of  the 
vehicle.  We  cannot  emulate  the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks 
or  the  Italians.  The  poet,  indeed,  who  can  and  dare,  may 
be  austere  ;  but  austerity  and  simplicity  are  different  things. 
Simplicity  is  never,  austerity  is  always,  conscious  of  itself. 
The  Sunday  habit  of  a  modest  country  girl  is  simple — the 
regulation  dress  of  a  nunnery  is  meant  to  be  austere. 
Simplicity  does  not  seek  what  it  feels  no  need  of — Austerity 
rejects  what  it  judges  unfit. 

But  neither  simplicity  nor  austerity  are  necessarily 
poetical.  The  simple  must  be  beautiful,  the  austere  must 
be  great,  or  they  have  no  place  in  genuine  poetry.  A  daisy 
is  simple,  a  turnip  still  simpler,  yet  the  former  belongs  to 
the  poetry  of  Nature,  the  latter  to  her  most  utilitarian 
prose. 

Page  282,  line  17. 

The  humbler  spirit 
Hears  in  the  daily  round  of  household  things 
A  low  stceet  melody,  inatidible 
To  the  gross  sense  of  ivorldings. 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

— Wordsicorth's  Tintern  Abbey. 

Page  288,  line  5- 

The  choicest  terms  are  now  enfeoffed  to  folly, 

Enfeoff'd  himself  to  popularity. 

— Shakespeare  :  Henry  IV.,  Part  I 

Page  300. 

Song.     "  'Tis  sweet,"  etc. 

Among  the  controversies  of  the  day,  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  that  respecting  the  song  of  the  Nightingale.     It  is 
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delated  whether  the  notes  of  this  bird  are  of  a  joyous  or  a 
melancholy  expression.  He  who  has  spoken  so  decisively 
of  "the  merry  Nightingale"  must  forgive  my  somewhat 
unfilial  inclination  toward  the  elder  and  more  common 
opinion.  No  doubt  the  sensations  of  the  bird  while  ringing 
are  pleasurable,  but  the  question  is,  What  is  the  feeliug 
which  its  song,  considered  as  a  succession  of  sounds  pro- 
duced by  an  instrument,  is  calculated  to  carry  to  a  human 
listener.  When  we  speak  of  a  pathetic  strain  of  music,  we 
do  not  mean  that  either  the  fiddler  or  his  fiddle  are  unhappy, 
but  that  the  tones  or  intervals  of  the  air  are  such  as  the 
mind  associates  with  tearful  sympathies.  At  the  same  time, 
I  utterly  deny  that  the  voice  of  philomel  expresses  present 
pain.  I  could  never  have  imagined  that  the  pretty  creature 
"  sets  her  breast  against  a  thorn,"  and  could  not  have  per- 
petrated the  diabolical  story  of  Tereus.  In  fact,  nature  is 
very  little  obliged  to  the  heathen  mythology.  The  constant 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Greek  religion  sorely  perplexed 
the  ancient  conceptions  of  natural  beauty.  A  river  is  turned 
into  a  god,  who  is  still  too  much  of  a  river  to  be  quite  a  god. 
It  is  a  statue  of  ice  in  a  continual  state  of  liquefaction. 

Page  304,  line  1. 
Agony  of  prayer. 

I  know  not  who  first  used  this  expression,  nor  at  what 
time  it  entered  into  my  mind.  It  occurs  where  one  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  it — in  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden  ;  but  I 
had  never  read  the  "  Botanic  Garden  "  at  the  time  that  I 
wrote  this  epitaph.  Doubtless  I  have  read  the  phrase 
elsewhere.     It  could  not  be  of  Darwin's  invention. 

Page  304,  line  12. 

The  "  marriage  of  pure  minds." 

Like  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  pure  minds 
Admit  impedimenta. 


—Shakeepeareft  Sonnets. 
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Page  305. 

To  the  Nautilus. 

The  skilful  observations  of  a  lady,  Madame  Power,  have 
lately  made  known  to  us  several  particulars  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  Argonauta  or  Paper  Nautilus,  and  have 
confirmed  much  of  what  was  related  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
which  modern  naturalists  had  doubted.  It  now  appears 
certain  that  the  fish  (a  species  of  the  sepia  or  cuttle  fish)  is 
the  natural  occupant,  and  not,  like  the  parasite  crabs,  the 
usurper  of  the  shell  which  it  inhabits.  It  is  furnished  with 
eight  arms,  between  one  pair  of  which  there  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane that  is  generally  stretched  over  the  shell  and  nearly 
envelopes  it.  But  in  fine  still  weather,  when  the  animal 
rises  to  the  suiface  of  the  water,  and  is  not  conscious  of 
being  observed,  it  erects  the  two  arms  with  the  membrane, 
which  then  takes  the  place  of  a  sail,  and  appears  of  a  silvery 
hue,  with  dark  spots.  The  six  other  arms  are  at  the  same 
time  turned  down  over  the  edge  of  the  shell,  and  used  as 
three  pairs  of  oars  to  steer  and  balance  the  creature.  If  it 
catches  sight  of  an  intrusive  observer,  the  Argonauta  turns 
its  sail  over  the  shell,  folds  in  its  oar  arms,  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  If  pursued,  it  emits  ink,  like  the  other  sepias,  and 
thus  escapes  from  its  enemy  in  a  cloud  of  darkness. 

I  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  manuscript,  a  most  beautiful 
copy  of  verses,  founded  on  this  habit  of  the  Nautilus.  Had 
they  been  in  print,  mine  should  never  have  appeared.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  lines  "  To  certain  gold  fishes."  A 
real  poet,  among  many  strains  of  "  higher  mood,"  of  which 
he  deems  the  world  unworthy,  has  an  exquisite  little  piece 
on  those  beautiful  creatures,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  a 
more  than  pictorial  power  of  language.  It  is  saying  far  too 
little  to  say,  that  he  makes  you  see  the  gold  fish — that  they 
flash,  in  all  their  effulgence  of  hue,  and  complicity  of 
motion,  "  on  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude" 
— he  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  a  gold  fish  yourself. 

It  is  said,  that  the  gold  fish  (Cyprinus  Auratus  of  Linnseus) 
was  originally  confined  to  a  little  lake  of  China. 


Page  311. 

ard  and  Susan. 

tale,    which   was  first    published    in    Black 

U  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  narrative 
•ctive    pieces,    which    should    have    been    entitled 
"  Lucubrations  of  an  Old  Bachelor."     Leonard  was  to  be  an 
old  man  in  my,  ue.y  the  Old  Bachelor's  childhood.     This,  of 
ooune,  throws  the  supposed  date  of  the  incidents  at  least  a 
century  back,  and  may  obviate  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
which  has  been  alleged  against  my  description   of  prison 
tor'l  gaol,   however,  is  still,   I  suspect, 
Drncll  what  it  always  has  been — a  place  of  low 
pation  or  unprincipled  luxury  for  the  dishonest;  of  ruin. 
lent  to  the  unfortunate. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  that  benevolent  jurist  who 
1  so  manfully  against  the  barbarism  of  anti-christian 
ordinances  !     May  the  softest  air  of  Paradise  calm  and  heal 
the  frenzy  which   crossed   him   in   an    evil  hour :    and  if 
rits  have  any  perception  of  what  passes  in  the 
world  they  have  left,  may  h  is  spirit  be  comforted  in  seeing 
the  good  work  which  he  well  begun,  perfected  to  a  crood 
end.     Our  Judges  are  very  fond  of  asserting  that  "Chris- 
u  parcel  of  the  law  ■  "  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose 
when  we  can  truly  say  that  the  law  is  parcel  of  Christianity. 
I  wish  that  future  ages— on  the  very  improbable  supposi- 
tion that  this  trifle  should  exist  in  a  future  age— may  think 
the  representation  of  an  election  a  caricature. 

No  reflection  is  meant  upon  Nabobs  in  general-  "  Wher- 
ever the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered 
."  Wherever  there  is  a  new  way  opened  to  riches, 
■  \\\  be  a  concourse  of  those  who  own  no  God  but 
Mammon ;  a  Fiend  compared  to  whom  Juggernaut  is 
merciful,  and  Cotytto  is  pure.  But  there  will  also  be  many 
who  seek  wealth  as  the  means  of  doing  g  cod,  and  many  such 
have  returned  from  the  shores  of  Hindo-tan.  Such  characters 
as  my  Nabob  were  probably  more  common  when  the  East 
first  became  the  scene  of  British  enterprise  than  at  present. 
India  is  now  visited  by  men  of  better  education,   more 


refined  habits,  more  philosophic  minds  ;  and.  moreover,  the 
press — Heaven's  blessing  upon  it ! — forbids  any  man  to  be 
very  overtly  wicked  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  wishes 
to  come  back  and  enioy  his  gettmgs  in  England. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  that  most  of  the 
lugubrious  love  ditties  in  this  volume  were  conceived  in  the 
character  of  the  love-lorn  "  old  bachelor"  \  or  what  many 
will  deem  their  silly  " mock-plat onism,"  and  "querulous 
egotism,"  I  am  only  dramatically  answerable,  1  does  not 
always  mean  myself. 

Page  325,  line  21. 

The  chaste  and  consecrated  snow 
On  Dian's  bosom. 

Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  loved,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap. 

— ShaJcespeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 

Page  337,  line  7. 
And  where  the  mighty  banian's  "echoing  shade." 

The  tig  tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd. 
I'tit  such  as  at  this  time  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow- 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar d  shade 
High  overarch'd,  with  echoirifi  waits  i  etween. 

— Paradise  Lost,  b.  9. 


The  palace  is  Aladdin's.  It  is  needless  to  nientio;  how 
much  my  description  is  indebted  to  Thalaba.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Southey  is  as  thoroughly  Arabesque  as  that  of 
Moore's  is  Persian.  Thalaba,  Kehama,  and  Lalla  Rookh 
have  completely  orientalised  our  imaginations. 

I  love  Albums.  They  sometimes  procure  a  sunny  look, 
or  a,   kind  word,  for  some  hard-favoured  son   of  the  inuse, 


■ 
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at  wither  in  the  "  ahad< 

•  .'iic  in  whatever  enables  a  poor  man  to 

Page  858. 

'•rll. 


In  these  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  undei  -  I  ake  th< 

place  o:  and  the   close   of  the   long  vacation  i 

is,  and  showers  of  tears. 
as  heretofore  the  sailin_  iment  for  actual  service 

Examinations  are  as  terrible  to  the  fair  as  battles,  and  the 
future  first-class  man,  or  wrangler,  is  :is  interesting  as  the 
hero. 
There   is   something  very   fascinating   about  an    Under- 
gradual  I  rose  unblown,  and  wears  "  the  beauty  ol 

promise;"    he  is  a  member  of  an  ancient  establishment, 
re  his  youth  ami  freshness  are  at  once  contrasted  ami 
sanctified   by  beautiful   antiquity;    he   is  a   spring  Howe; 
growing  on  the  steeple  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.     He  is  enough 
a  man  to  make  his  notice  worth  having  by  a  young  lady, 
and  yet  so  much  a  boy,  that  ladies  of  a  certain  age  can 
.  pet  of  him.     He  has  the  reputation  of  learning  with- 
out the  odium  of  displaying  it  ;  above  all  he  has  a  certificate 
Mty,  which,  let  his  real  rank  and  fortune  be  what  it 
will,  passes  unchallenged  everywhere  but  in  his  own  Univer- 
sity.   There,  indeed,  he  is  nnder  the  necessity  of  proving 
and  maintaining  his  caste,  and  the  stain  of  a  mercantile  or 
agricultural  connei  tion  can  only  be  washed  out  with  claret. 
Everywhere  else  the  "CoLLEGlAlf "  !e  szmptus,  a 

eentlenmn.  But  this  enviable  distinction  belongs  to  Oxford 
imbridge  alone.  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  are  no  recom- 
mendation except  to  phrenological  females,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  as  alien  to  English  associations  as 
Salamanca  or  Benares.    The  London  University  in 

.  oat  its  day  is  not  yet  come.     At  present  it  is  looke<l 
upon  as  coldly  by  the  }>■  Should  a 

youth  be  introduced  to  a  lair  partner  at  a  country  ball  as  a 
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collegian,  and  prove,  alter  all,  to  be  only  a  member  of 
Stincnmalee,  the  lady's  delicacy  woul  I  be  as  much  shocked 
as  if  she  were  to  find  that  the  very  delightful  naval  officer 
with  whom  she  had  been  dancing  under  the  ambiguous  title 
Captain,  was  the  skipper  ol  a  small  vessel  engaged  in  the 
Irish  butter  trade.  It  is  well  :  the  members  of  the  liberal 
establishment  must  be  gentlemen,  if  they  desire  to  be 
accepted  as  such. 

Learning,  of  itself,  confers  no  rank  in  England.  It  does 
not  even  give  the  eclat  of  a  fashionable  lion.  But,  as  the 
passport  to  learned  professions,  it  enables  a  man,  with  good 
conduct,  to  overcome  any  disadvantage  of  birth,  and  to 
achieve  a  place  in  the  best  circles  of  society.  Perhaps  this  is 
as  it  should  be. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  being  an  Oxonian  or  a  Cantab 
is  specially  felt  in  the  vacation,  and  in  the  country.  In 
London  they  form  a  pleasant  variety  indeed,  but  excite  no 
commotion.  They  are  but  as  a  drop  of  wine  in  the  ocean.. 
In  Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  they  are  out  of  place.  The 
academical  aristocracy  is  too  strong  a  discord  in  the  com- 
mercial concert.  In  Bath  or  Cheltenham  they  degenerate 
into  mere  gentlemen  loungers  :  they  partake,  but  they  do 
not  create  or  authorise,  the  general  dissipation.  But  in 
small  villages,  with  a  good  neighbourhood  and  romantic 
scenery,  they  are  just  what  they  should  be.  The  custom  of 
reading  parties  is  one  of  the  favourable  signs  of  the  times. 
They  read  very  little  :  if  men  want  to  read,  let  them  take  a 
back-room  in  Cheapside,  or  the  county  goal.  At  Ambleside. 
in  Wales,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  Highlands,  what  have 
Euclid  or  Aristotle  to  do  ?  But  they  gladden  the  waters 
with  their  music,  and  the  fair  with  their  gallantry  ;  and 
what  is  better  still,  fill  their  imagination  with  beautiful 
images,  and  their  hearts  with  kind  feelings. 

It  was  on  a  rusticating  (not  a  rusticated)  Cantab  that 
these  lines  were  composed.  He  was  a  poet  in  thought,  but 
either  "  wanted  the  accomplishment  of  verse,"  or  which  is 
more  probable,  concealed  his  possession  of  it.  Long 
will  his  amiable  manners  and  green-ribboned  guitar  be 
remembefed  in  Grasmere. 


NOTES. 

nd." 

I  know  not  whether  1  am  not  taking  an  unwarrantable 
m  giving  publicity  to  these  Btanzaa  ;  but  their  appear- 

.  uiv  volume  is  a  pleasant  record  of  a  valuable  friend- 
ship, and  I  trust  my  friehd  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  his 
pretty  an!  tender  ell'iisiou  alo  ig  with  his  old  acquaintances 
or  mine,  Rome  ol  which  owe  their  preservation  to  his  kin. i 
opinion  ol  their  ra 
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